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Mrs than £5,000 schools 
QE Eguupped wrth 


JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


and “25,000” is undoubtedly a most conservative 
estimate! Frankly, we haven’t computed the number 
of Johnson-controlled school buildings for some time. 
A number of years ago, we were assured that there 
were more than 20,000. Several hundred installations 
are added to the list every year. And we refer only to 
“public” grade and high schools. 


There can be no doubt at all that millions of 
teachers and school children spend the working hours 
of each day under the watchful eye of a Johnson 
thermostat. Every school-day of the heating season, 


Johnson automatic temperature control contributes 


to the health, comfort and efficiency of our school 


population in every part of the country. 


The annual saving enjoyed by boards of education 
as a direct dividend from the use of Johnson regula- 
tion would be difficult to estimate. It is interesting, 
however, to speculate on the value of this saving to 
tax payers and to school systems in general, through 
the years. . . . A single, nation-wide organization, 
devoted to automatic temperature and humidity 
control for more than fifty years. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Direct branch offices in 
all principal cities. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


For Heating - Cooling-Ventilating & Air Conditioning Systems 
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Says George Ernest Robinson, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts 


Year after year this class- 
room floor will withstand the 
wear of scraping chairs and 
scuffing feet. It’s Hard Maple! 


Hard Maple floors are widely used in the Mary Lee Burbank School, 
Belmont, Mass., designed by George Ernest Robinson, Architect 


* 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 15/53. Let our service and 


research department assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with Maple 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify — 
that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple = 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain 
and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere 
to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve 
these remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for 

your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M FMA 





















“AFTER considering expense versus durability,” explains 

Mr. Robinson, “I select Maple for floors in preference 
to other wood because it stands the test of time and wear in 
school construction.” 

“I would rather try to save in some other place, if required 
to stay within a certain budget, rather than to use construction 
which would be detrimental to the building.” 

Architects know how important flooring is to the school. 
So many factors must be considered — convenience, sanitation, 
appearance, economy. That Northern Hard Maple meets each 
requirement fully, has been proved by its extensive use in 
schools for many generations. 

Tough-fibred, tight-grained, this remarkable wood does not 
sliver, splinter or develop ridges —is lastingly smooth —ac- 
tually outwears stone! Dirt and dust cannot lodge in its smooth 
surface, so easily cleaned. Its warm, dry resilience reduces 
fatigue —is favorable to student health and efficiency. It pro- 
vides firm anchorage for desks — simplifies other construc- 
tion work. 

Hard Maple may be laid in strips or blocks. Good service 
finishes specially adapted to school floors are available; these 
non-slippery finishes seal the surface of Hard Maple, enhance 

its natural beauty and further reduce maintenance costs. 

Architects recommend Northern Hard Maple flooring for 
classrooms, shops, gymnasiums and assembly halls because 

they know that it will continue giving satisfactory service 
years after inferior flooring would require replacement. Your 
architect protects your investment when he specifies Northern 
Hard Maple. 


l 





“FLOORS are NOT THE PLACE 
TO CUT COSTS!” 
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East Oakland High School, Oakland, California, is equipped with an ADFR (Automatic 
ouble Frequency Resetting) System, consisting of 68 Telechron clocks, program instrument 
and automatic central control equipment. Clock installation made July 8, 1929. 


FIRST-YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


KINGSBURY and WALLACE 
















Effectively combines all the elements of 
teachability, comprehensiveness, and 
student interest in a complete course for 
the beginner which is 100 per cent adapt- 
able to any high-school course. Provides 
adequate development of new difficulties, 
abundant drill material, and a unique 
method of developing fractional equations. 
Its definite organization in terms of a mini- 
mum and an enriched course with constant 
provisions for review and testing will chal- 
lenge your interest. 





@ Every type of school . . . large or small . . . 
in town or country . . . can better regulate its 
academic schedule with an accurate, depend- 
able Telechron clock system. Wherever they 
have been installed—in hundreds of schools 
throughout the country—Telechron systems 
have proved their precision, and efficiency,— 
their negligible operating and maintenance 
costs. 


$1.32 


SECOND-YEAR 
Each clock and timekeeping device is 
operated directly by a self-starting, synchronous motor, the speed of which 
is accurately controlled by frequency of the alternating current! The fre- 
quency is regulated in the central station of the power company by means 
BY 





of a Telechron Master Clock. 


Telechron products include indoor and outdoor clocks; elapsed time 
indicators; sports timing devices; program instruments; signal control KINGSBURY and WALLACE 
boards; signals; football timers, etc. 


The Warren Telechron Company pioneered the synchronous electric 
clock industry. Thousands of installations varying from one Telechron to 
several hundreds are now giving satisfactory service. We are prepared to 
serve you on any problems involving timekeeping equipment. A letter to 
us will bring more detailed information—or one of our representatives to 
discuss your project. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY This advanced course meets the needs 
912 Main Street Ashland, Massachusetts of either a third semester or an entire 

) second year of algebra. The authors have 
continued to employ the simple and direct 
treatment which they used in FIRST- 
YEAR ALGEBRA with definitions, dis- 
cussions, and examples given as they are 
needed in the development of the subject. 
The text is distinguished for an unusually 
high percentage of teaching material with 
definite provisions for individual differences. 
$1.40 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 


@ The Northeast Catholic High School, Philadelphia, Pa., is equipped with a Telechron 
installation consisting of 50 clocks and program instrument. Installed September, 1926. 


Electro Construction Company, Philadelphia, electrical contractors. PE AOI SRN GALT LE NES EERE ST SAE LIE NS CERES NE EET 
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SCHOOL PAPER SOUNDS CALL-TO-ARMS 
IN THE SERVICE OF EDUCATION 


In raising esprit de corps among both pupils and parents, the school 
paper produced by Mimeograph is the powerful and persistent ally of 
the school executive. While functioning as standard-bearer of student 
activities, it is steadily molding public opinion favorable to the school 
program. Are you making adequate use of this constructive force—an 
attractive, illustrated publication? As countless schools already know, 
it can be produced quickly, easily, and at extremely low cost by 
Mimeograph, the one all-purpose duplicator in educational work. As pic- 
turing what can be done in this stimulating field of action, we should 
like to send you sample copy of typical school publication written and 
edited by ambitious pupils. No obligation, of course. Just send a post- 
card request to Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 

Send for free booklet. Detailed procedure, thoughtfully arranged 

for all operations in getting out a school publication, is clearly set forth 


in a handsome brochure entitled “How to Plan and Publish a School 
Paper.” Write Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 








—USES 74 DELUXE 
STURTEVANT UNITS 


East High School, Utica, N. Y. Architect— Bagg & Newkirk, Utica, N. Y. 
Contractor—H. Sand & Co., New York City 


O the long list of new schools using Sturte- 
p pater DeLuxe Units, we add the East High 
School, Utica, N.Y. Here, 74 of these handsome 
units are installed. They are finished in a rich 
brown Duco and trimmed with lustrous stainless 
steel. 


School officials have been quick to recognize the 
combination of sound engineering plus striking 
modern design found in these new Sturtevant 
Unit Ventilators. 


Your architect has complete information in his 
Sweet’s Catalog File, Section 26, Catalog 16. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in 40 principal cities 
B.F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada — Galt, Toronto, Montreal 





THE NEW 
| UNIT VENTILATOR 


by Sturtevant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Hershey Industrial Jun‘or and Senior High School, Hershey, Pa. 
15 Hp. Spencer Central Cleaning System. 





PROTECT AND SAVE 
with Spencer Vacuum Cleaning 


Vacuum cleaning is used in schools primarily because it is 
the one sure method of removing all the dirt and dust in the 
shortest time and at the lowest cost. 


Ancther large item of saving is the protection and preser- 
vation of floor surfaces, walls, decorations, furniture and 
equipment. Fine dust constantly stirred up by traffic between 
class rooms is the worst enemy of health as well as property. e 

Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Systems remove not only the é 
accumulations of dirt that are the source of dust, but even the 2 
finest dust itself is drawn into the System. 


Another item of saving is in the operating cost. Spencer 
Systems are built to last over a long term of years, and to con- 
tinue to provide the same high degree of efficiency that is 
evident the day they are first installed. 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 
THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
eR NRA A RR RISO ROMES ICNP tS AR RB AR REA CA a 


6-80 


Central ano porTABLe 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
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SURFASEAL 


A Tough Mopping Varnish for 
Wood Floors 


Surfaseal differs from the average mop- 
ping varnish in that it contains certain 
materials which have the ability to 


: - "| penetrate the wood, thus accomplish- 
| ing the dual purpose of sealing the 
Cats — + wood cells as well as producing a tough 


surface coating. 


FOR THE GYM FLOOR 
REWAXINGS become much less frequent when Rubber Gloss is used, The tough film produced by Surfaseal 


for its tough, rubber- like, wear-resisting film stands heavy traffic and “and the extreme ease of application 
repeated damp mopping long after ordinary wax coatings-have dis-  neaped Surfaseal i mony et product 
appeared. Rubber Gloss provides a perfectly balanced wax film ee 


that is neither too hard nor too soft; hence it will not “powder off,” INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 
neither will it gather dirt. 


Th h the Wilbur White Divisi f 
Phone our local distributor or write direct regarding free test on your own floors. aii te 7 tate: agli 


— ace ace nd - are 
P r avai e many highly technical emul- 
FRANKLIN RESEARCH CO., Philadelphia, Pa. sions that adapt themselves to the fac- 
Spsiie . vets. ey tory coating of rubber, leather, paper, 

Distributors in All Principal Cities 


nursery stock, citrous fruits, etc... . 
All our containers are tamper-proof and guaranteed only when seals are unbroken Special sales information on request. 





GH OUAC? 7) 


15 to 40 per cent | © Bias ile). 


Stop complaints due to OVER 
and UNDER heating 


Keep each room at the right 
temperature 


Improve health and efficiency 
of people in heated rooms 





Fuel savings alone often pay 
back the cost of Powers Con- 
trol in 1 to 3 years 


Phone or Write for Estimate ; 1 pprotects the In your efforts to protect the children at school 


of cost of POWERS Control for you can look to Pittsburgh Fence as a powerful 
your heating system — THE 


I A [ [ / ally. An enclosure of Pittsburgh Fence keeps 
POWERS REGULATOR J 3cnool a5 we the children safe within the school grounds 
dome 2721 Retreat. 


; . = and keeps intruders out. Pittsburgh Chain 
Avenue, Chicago. as the child Link Fence, hot zinc-coated after weaving, 
456 in , gives years of satisfactory service at a mini- 


5 Cuier—See Your Phone Directory mum maintenance cost. Let us estimate the 
> Veen cl tenonetes and Humidity Control @ cost of enclosing your playgrounds, athletic 


S \ fields and other school property. Write today 
‘ ‘ . .. there is no obligation. 
p OW F RS a ae ( PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


751 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Automatic 


TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL * enizisiis 
Pittsburgh Fence 


Key No. 751 
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" \G@EORGE WASHINGTON 
| ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


CHOOL. 
eTER SENIOR HICH . 
LANCA Lancaster Pa. 


UPPER LEACOCK TOWNSHIP 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Leola, Pa. 


This school was awarded the Grand Prize in the 
Common Brick School competition of 1928. 


HENRY Y. SHAUB of Lancaster, Pa. 
has installed 267 Nessitt Units 
in 22 of the SCHOOLS designed by him since 1925 


ORWARD-LOOKING Henry Y. Shaub has chosen Nesbitt units 
for many of his earlier as well as his most recent achievements. 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. School buildings designed today for tomorrow require the heat- 


Send for "The Story of Syncretized Air" 


or I! Park Place, New York City ing and ventilating unit for today and tomorrow. The Nesbitt 


Syncretizer meets the needs of state ventilation codes of the 
present, and its cycle of control is adjustable to conform to legisla- 
tion to come. In its ability to maintain ideal classroom air condi- 
tions with the utmost economy, the Syncretizer well has been called 
"the standard by which all other makes are measured." 


q* lebae ceehl | (} 


aE PERPETUAL JUNE IN THE CLASSROOM 


oes meme ee , 
NESBITT SYNCRETIZERS ARE SOLD BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, BUCKEYE BLOWER COMPANY, AND JOHN J. NESBITT, INC 
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EQUIPPING AND RE-TOOLING 
FOR EDUCATION 


American industry is pre-eminent in the world today. Exceptional administration 
leadership and the consummate skill and inventive genius of the American mechanic are 
the outstanding factors in the marvelous development of American industry. 


But the dynamic action of industry in providing the essential materials, modern equip- 
ment, and most efficient tools, makes possible full utilization of the executive ability and 
mechanical skill in productive effort. 


The most striking example of this is the automotive industry. Plant modernization, 
equipping and re-tooling, precedes the production line of new models annually. 


The vital reserve wealth of the nation are the boys and girls in the schools today— 
29,000,000 of them—the American citizenship of tomorrow. 


Billions of dollars are invested in the very best school-housing facilities, and school 
plant modernization is continually under way. Educational administrative ability equals, 
if not exceeds, that of industry. The teaching personnel, by reason of training, qualifica- 
tions, and professional interest, is unequalled. 


Shall their work of developing our vital wealth fall short of pre-eminence by failure 
to adequately provide the very best tools of education? The answer is obvious and the 
proportionate cost of providing the very best tools of education is almost negligible. 


Total annual expenses for operation and maintenance of public elementary and high 
schools of the country are now approximately $1,750,000,000. The purpose of these 
expenses and the percent of the total is classified as follows: 


General Control 


Instruction 
Salaries 
Textbooks and Educational Supplies 


Operation, Maintenance, Auxiliary Agencies and Fixed Charges 


TOTAL CURRENT EXPENSES 


The tools of education are only 3.5% of the total cost—textbooks 1.6%, educational 
supplies, 1.9%. 


Liberal provision in the 1937 budgets for the tools of education—the best textbooks 
and adequate educational supplies and equipment is now of prime importance. 


Let's do a good job to insure the very best return on our tremendous educational 
investment. 


National School Supplies & Equipment Association 
Room 312, Palmer House Shop Section, CHICAGO 
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penv eR 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF LIQUID FLOOR SOAPS, FLOOR DRESSINGS, WAXES, DEODORANTS, PLUMBING CLEANSERS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS, AND THE GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH “SEAL-0-SAN” 





"lips cant touch 


the R-S nozzle” ae 
B® | P. T. A. MEETING 
Protect Stud alth | 









Tissue Becomes an Issue 


Anxious to overlook no safe- tion through promiscuous han- 
guard for the health of their dling. The neat and simple 
children, the mothers of this Onliwon dispensing method 
P.T.A. group insist on a tissue brings definite economy in use. 
that bringsthe utmostinsafety Phone your local A.P.W. man 
and protection to school wash- today and learn how this tissue 
rooms. Not only is Onliwon can modernize your wash- 
Tissue itself properly soft and rooms both in protection to 
strong for safety, but Onliwon health and in economy. Or, 
Cabinets do a thorough jobin write for samples: A.P.W. 
protecting it from contamina- Paper Company, Albany, N. Y. 


Bway 
Onliwon Tissue 








There are many other wall and ped- 
estal models in our complete line. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 North Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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BETTER LIGHTING safe- 
guards children’s eyes. 


Types for every need. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS and 
Radio Distribution Sys- 
tems for school use. 


THE AUDIPHONE fe/ps the 
hard-of-hearing child. In 
single units, or in groups. 


FIRE ALARMS from Graybar 
protect lives. Long experi- 
ence assures dependability. 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL AP- 
PLIANCES have a place in up- 
to-date Domestic Science classes. 


BELLS... BUZZERS... 
SIGNALS of any kind 
Sor school requirements. 


THE INTER-PHONE connects 
the principal's office to every 
room. Saves time.. footsteps. 


VENTILATING or other types 
of FANS for any need are 
available from Graybar. 


» 


MOTORS and Control from 
Graybar are dependable and 
available for any power need. 


WIRE AND CONDUIT— and 
60,000 other Graybar items. 
Consult us for any electrical need. 


This service of electrical supply is ECONOMICAL-UP-TO - DATE- ALL-INCLUSIVE 


Now, more than ever, electricity plays an all- 
important part in the school. It safeguards the 
health of children . . . lifts burdens from hard- 


working teachers. ..increases school efficiency. 


As America’s oldest and largest distributor 
of electrical equipment, Graybar makes the 
benefits of electricity available guickly ... 
economically ... reliably. It can supply any and 
every school electrical requirement. 

It may be electrical equipment for air- 
conditioning. Or a Public Address or Radio 
Distribution System. Or household electrical 


appliances for Domestic Science courses... It 
may be Audiphones for Hard-of-Hearing 
classes or individuals. It may be correct mod- 
ern lighting equipment. Fire alarms...signals 
... buzzers. Or motors, wire and cable. 

No matter what the item, it has the backing 
of Graybar’s long experience in meeting school 
needs... Plus 
Graybar’s rep- cee J eee 
utation for gua/- Grayb aR 
ity that goes 
back 67 years. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG. N.Y. 
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1936 INDEX FOR 1936 


An index for the issues of the 
Journal for the year 1936 has been 
prepared and copies are available. 


Requests for copies should be ad- 
dressed to THE BRUCE PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 524 N. Milwauk 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. ° 





Time for Appraisal 
and Inventory 


The year 1936 is coming to a close. The 
businessman inventories his stock on hand, 
15 pores over the sales of the year, estimates the 
profits and losses, and plans his operations 
for the coming year. 


14 


18 In the education field, stock-taking may 
prove equally advantageous in planning the 
19 future. While the output of the schools can- 


not be measured in dollars and cents with the 
same accuracy that obtains in commerce and 


. 21 trade, reasonable deductions are possible. 
The year has been a fairly successful one. 
22 While many school systems operated on a 


reduced budget, the economies adopted and 

the expediencies employed, have not only 
25 effected full value for every dollar expended, 
but have on the whole, enabled the schools to 
be run on a satisfactory basis. 

In the field of schoolhouse construction, a 
considerable revival was experienced. The 
general increase in the school population 
29 throughout the country on the one hand, and 
the deterioration and obsolescence of school 
structures on the other, has in many instances 
made new construction projects imperative. 





33 While government aid proved a stimulus, 
many building projects were financed by the 
36 localities themselves. 
39 The purchases for the year of books, sup- 
plies, and equipment for school use has not 
40 fallen much below that of former years. The 
aggregate runs into handsome figures. The 
41 publishers have continued to produce new 
44 textbooks and have found a market for them, 
demonstrating that the educators have been 
48 ready to keep abreast with the progress made 
in improved teaching methods and advanced 
authorship. 

Likewise, the manufacturers of school sup- 
bicaciomnes 42 plies and equipment have not hesitated to 
vi eraerr 42 proceed with improvements that will enable 
Soe 42 their products to meet more nearly the needs 

of education. They have manifested the same 
coease'e nae 43 °_¢ yy ° 1 
spirit of enterprise and constructive ability 
seeeercees 43 that has obtained in other branches of in- 
dustry. 

Thus, the year 1936 has, on the whole, 
aa 0 proved a satisfactory one with the promise 
Ces +9 of a better year to come. 


The Editor 
$ 
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Kindergarten in Quakertown (Pa.) High School. The gay custom-designed floor is Armstrong’s No. 42 Jade Linoleum with inset figures in 
several colors, laid over a base of Armstrong’s Temwood. Wainscoting is Armstrong's Cork Bulletin Board. Walls of lavatories are covered with 
Armstrong’s Linowall. Design by C. Norman Detweiler. 


CAREERS START HAPPILY 


on a Playproof Floor like this 


. you see how 
picturesque and joy- 
ful a kindergarten can be. 

The Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor with favorite 
nursery-rhyme animals makes tiny visitors feel right 
at home, permits them to play on the floor in comfort 
and safety—lessens the danger of colds from draughts. 
And this is but part of the rich dividend Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors offer. They bring highest returns for 
the taxpayer’s dollar—in low first cost, long wear, 
ease of maintenance. Their rich, clear colors run 


through to the back—can’t be worn off by scuffling 


feet. And these floors are very easy to care for. They 
require a minimum of the janitor’s time. Simple daily 
sweeping and occasional washing and waxing keep 
them fresh and beautiful for years. 

For school service, Armstrong offers the only com- 
plete line of resilient floors, including, in addition to 
Linoleum, Linotile, Accotile, Cork Tile, and Rubber 
Tile—from which you may choose a suitable floor for 
any room in the school. For complete information and a 
color-illustrated copy of ‘Better Floors,” write now to 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Building Mate- © 


rials Division, 1212 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Z/ 
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LINOTILE - ACCOTILE - CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL +» ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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Executive Responsibility in School 


Administration 
Theodore Lee Reller 


(Concluded from November) 


With such recognition of the desirability of 
co-ordination it is in order to ask how it can 
best be secured. The desire of the heads of de- 
partments to co-operate has produced very 
satisfactory situations in numbers of instances 
and continues to do so today. However, the 
definition of many relationships in matters 
which do not clearly separate one from the 
other — and surely educational and business 
management do not clearly and easily separate 
as is shown by the different types of separation 
found in different cities and by a consideration 
of the purpose of the services — is difficult and 
always contains the possibility of friction since 
responsibility is divided. “The weakness of 
many school organizations today is partially 
due to the fact that with respect to executive 
responsibility there has been too much tacit 
understanding and not enough clear-cut defini- 
tion of duty and authority.’”** The ideal of co- 
operation between independent executives is 
not enough. Owing to the recognition of these 
facts and to the pressure on education result- 
ing from the demoralization produced by the 
economic crisis a few years ago, a study of 
present conditions and tendencies was believed 
desirable. How far has the twentieth century 
brought practice in accord with theory in re- 
gard to unity in administrative responsibility? 
Is unitary administration, where attained, re- 
sisting pressures calling for a multiplicity of 
officers directly responsible to the board of 
education? 

In an effort to secure an accurate picture of 
the present extent of unitary executive respon- 
sibility, a letter was forwarded to the superin- 
tendents of schools of each of the 93 cities of 
100,000 population or over in the United 
States. This letter requested an indication of 
the departments or divisions, such as business, 
supplies, attendance, legal matters, buildings, 
personnel, research and reference, which have 
a senior executive officer and the authority to 
whom each of these officers is responsible. It 
further requested information concerning sig- 
nificant changes in organization which have 
occurred in the past five years. Of the 93 su- 
perintendents of whom this request was made, 
84 replied. Therefore, a rather complete pic- 
ture of the situation found in cities of over 


100,000 is presented in the following tables. 





TABLE I. Direct Responsibility of Officer in 
Charge of Business Affairs. Cities of 
100,000 or Over (1934) 
N Per Cent 

To Board of Education 44.6 

To Supt. of Schools 45.9 

To Bd. of Ed. and Supt. of Schs... 2.8 

To Supt. of Schs. and Busin. Man. 1.3 

To Bd. of Ed., Com. of Bd. of Ed., 

and Supt of Schs 
To Com. of Bd. of Ed. .........+% 
To City Commissioner 


100. 


An examination of Table I shows that while 
74 of the 84 cities reporting have a senior 
executive officer for business affairs, only 34 
of these are responsible to the superintendent 
of schools. An almost equal number are respon- 
sible directly to the board of education, and 
four are responsible directly to either two or 
three authorities. Two cities have the business 
manager responsible to a committee of the 
board of education, and in one, responsibility 


Studebaker, J. D., ‘‘School-Board Organization and the 
Superintendent,” Scoot Boarp Journat, April, 1924, p. 39. 





TABLE II. Direct Responsibility of Officer in 
Charge of Supplies. Cities of 100,000 
or Over (1934) 
Per Cent 
To Board of Education 17.5 
To Supt. of Schools 53.9 
To Bd. of Ed. and Supt. of Schs... 4.8 
To Supt. of Schs. and Busin. Man. 3.1 
To Bd. of Ed., Com. of Bd. of Ed., 
Onl Sunk. Of SENS. .....6 0.0000 
To Committee of Bd. of Ed 
To City Manager : 
To Business Manager ae 


99.9 


is to the city commissioner. Approximately 46 
per cent of the senior officers are responsible 
te the superintendent of schools. Thus practice 
is rather far removed from the theory of uni- 
tary administrative responsibility with the su- 
perintendent as the chief executive officer. 

A study of Table II reveals a slightly better 
situation in the matter of supplies than was 
found in business management. While only 63 
cities report a senior executive officer in charge 
oi supplies, 34 of these are responsible directly 
to the superintendent of schools. However, in 
the others a wide variety of responsibility is 
again found, one city having the almost impos- 
sible situation of the senior executive officer 
being directly responsible to three authorities. 


TABLE III. Direct Responsibility of Officer in 
Charge of Buildings. Cities of 100,000 
or Over (1934) 
Per Cent 

To Bd. of Education 20. 
ee Bs 5 65 kh 0h 0seesces 48. 
To Supt. and Bd. of Ed.......... 1.5 
To Supt. and Busin. Manager 2.8 
To Bd. of Ed., Supt. and Com. 

of Bd. 
MEG hb dbs 4h kaS ae eas 
To City Commissioner 
To Business Manager 
To Bd. of Ed., Supt. and Bus. Man. 
To Supt. of Pub. Bldgs 
To Sch. Bldg. Commission 


5 


99.6 


Table III shows 75 of the 84 cities in the 
study with a senior executive officer in charge 
of buildings. These 75 represent an even greater 
variety of placement of responsibility than the 
previous tables. New situations of joint respon- 
sibility are found, while the superintendent, 
board of education, business manager, and a 
committee of the board of education respec- 
tively lead in the assumption of responsibility. 
In addition to these and responsibility to the 
city commissioner in one case, responsibility 
for buildings in two cities is in the hands of 
the superintendent of public buildings, an offi- 
cer of the city council and in one case to a 
commission of three, one of whom is appointed 
by the school committee, one by the mayor, 
and one by these two. This committee appoints 
a superintendent of construction. Such admin- 
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istrative arrangements call to mind situations 


TABLE IV. Direct Responsibility of Officer in 
Charge of Personnel. Cities of 100,000 
or Over (1934) 
No. 
41* 


Per Cent 


oe Of | Serer rrr 91.11 


To Bd. of Ed., Supt. and Com. 

ere re rare 
OE 6 KE6 404 60540550000 
To Bd. and Bus. Man............ 


2.22 
2.22 
4.44 


99.99 


*Four of these except janitors, matrons, engineers. 
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such as reported in 1901 when the superintend- 
ent of schools in Worcester indicated that the 
superintendent of buildings, responsible to the 
mayor, was responsible for repairs and con- 
struction of school buildings, although by 
courtesy the mayor allowed the school com- 
mittee to recommend repairs. The superintend- 
ent stated that this arrangement usually led to 
prompt caring for minor repairs, but frequently 
to delays of many months in important changes. 
He continued, “For example, a year ago I 
stated in my annual report that ten buildings 
were insufficiently heated, that the children 
were suffering and urged that steps be imme- 
diately taken to remedy the situation. Both 
the school committee and the city government 
approved my recommendations, and the re- 
pairs were ordered. But up to the beginning 
of the Christmas recess this order had not 
been carried into effect.’’* 

In Table IV it will be noted that 45 of the 
84 cities reporting have a senior executive 
officer in charge of personnel. Of these, 41 are 
responsible to the superintendent of schools, 
although 4 of these 41 are not responsible to 
the superintendent in regard to janitors, ma- 
trons, and engineers. 








TABLE V. Direct Responsibility of Officer in 
Charge of Attendance. Cities of 100,000 
or Over (1934) 


No. Per Cent 
To Supt. of Schools 99. 
To Supt. of Schs. and Bus. Man... i 


100. 





TABLE VI. Direct Responsibility of Officer in 
Charge of Research and Reference. 
Cities of 100,000 or Over (1934) 


No. Per Cent 
To Board of Education 1 1.6 


Se error 57 93.4 
BO Ws Be Bb wescciccscnes 1.6 
To Supt. and Bus. Man 3.3 


—_—_—. 


99.9 


Tables V and VI reveal that the executive 
officers in charge of attendance and research 
and reference, respectively, are in a large per- 
centage of cases responsible to the superintend- 
ent of schools. These services may be regarded 
in many cities as more directly a part of the 
instructional service than business affairs and 
buildings. “ 

The officers in charge of legal matters is per- 
haps more justifiably independent of the su- 
perintendent than any of the other officers 
considered. It can be argued that some of his 
problems may involve the superintendent and 
therefore he should be responsible to another 
authority. Such cases, however, will be rare, 
and surely the superintendent who is worthy of 


TABLE VII. Direct Responsibility of Officer in 
Charge of Legal Matters. Cities of 
100,000 or Over (1934) 
N Per Cent 
To Board of Education 55.5 
rp ef Perera 1 17.9 
To Supt. and Bd. of Ed......... 33 
To Supt. and Bus. Manager 
ry. S ) Saree 
To City Manager 
To Supt., Bus. Manager, Bd. of 
Ed., and Com. of Bd. .......... 1. 
To City Council 12. 


99.4 





his position will in such situations proceed in 
a thoroughly professional manner. Table VII 
shows that the senior executive officer in charge 
of legal affairs is responsible directly to the 
board of education, superintendent, and city 
council, respectively, in most cases. While the 
superintendent makes a rather poor showing 
in having responsibility in this service, it is not 
as undesirable as in the case of some of the 
(Concluded on Page 68) 


*Worcester, Annual Report, 
Schools, 1901, p. 36. 
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Who shall represent the school in the com- 
munity? Who shall help parents with school 
and pupil problems beyond their capacity to 
solve? Who shall guide and direct pupils in 
need of assistance? Who shall bring to the 
attention of suitable service agencies cases in- 
volving school children? Who shall collect for 
school authorities information upon which nec- 
essary school adjustments in particular cases 
may be based? 

The answer to these questions is important. 
As new and special needs of school children 
have been noted, special assistants have been 
employed to care for them, such as the school 
nurse, the medical inspector, the dental hy- 
gienist, the psychologist, the guidance coun- 
selor. Meanwhile, services already long in op- 
eration, and still necessary, such as attendance 
supervision, have been continued. 

The problem of securing maximum results 
from these combined services is a very real 
one. Its solution requires special attention in 
the selection of personnel and special attention 
to the supervision of all personnel service. 

The marked trend toward individualization 
of instruction has definitely increased the need 
of the classroom teacher for full knowledge of 
each pupil. Her daily contact with him fur- 
nishes her with much vital information while 
at the same time, if she is alert, it arouses many 
questions not immediately answerable. Why 
is John pale and undernourished? What is be- 
ing done for Jane’s slight limp? Can some- 
thing be done for Bill to establish him in suit- 
able habits of cleanliness of person and clothes? 
What are Sam’s home conditions? Does he 
spend all his time on the streets? What makes 
Mary such a particularly difficult pupil? 
Bright enough, she seems unable to get along 
with anyone. What is to be done about Henry’s 
stammer? What is back of Jack’s persistent 
truancy? And so on, endlessly. Often such 
questions can be answered only through the 
help of one and sometimes of a number of the 
fieldworkers and technical assistants of the 
school system, who, in turn, may need to use 
clinic or hospital or state service. 

Acceptance of responsibility on the part of 
school authorities for securing for each pupil 
insofar as is possible his chance for growth — 
physical, intellectual, and character growth — 
has important implications. It means in many 
school systems a reorganization of personnel 
work, with definite, able, authoritative super- 
vision, with a council or committee to establish 
such full understanding and close co-operation 
between services as shall furnish the classroom 
teacher with a natural and effective means of 
seeking assistance for pupils when needed. Such 
reorganization on the community side will es- 
tablish a working plan with the official and 
private groups of the community interested in 
children. It probably means a new type of re- 
port to parents. 

Particularly this responsibility for assisting 
children in need results in new procedures, 
new objectives for all engaged in personnel 
work. In the first place, they, from the highest 
to the lowest, if there be distinctions, must 
learn to work together, accepting the fact that 
all are working on one and the same job. They 
seek the welfare of each child in his complete 
24-hour-a-day life and that, moreover, from 
the standpoint of his own distinctive person- 
ality. 


The Field of Personnel Work 


The field of operation of personnel workers 
is widely inclusive. It becomes necessary for 


‘Director, Attendance and Child Accounting Division, New 
York State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 





Pupil-Personnel Service 


Charles L. Mosher’ 


MR. LEONARD MILLER, GUIDANCE DIRECTOR. NYACK JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NYACK, NEW YORK, 
HOLDING ONE OF A SERIES OF SMALL SENIOR ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS ON VOCATIONAL TOPICS 


Photograph, courtesy of K. R 


them to consider and take into account any 
of the varied influences which affect a partic- 
ular case; to deal with any of the persons or 
situations which have become a part of the 
life of the boy or girl concerned and made 
their impress upon it. Skill in meeting and 
understanding people, skill in sizing up ac- 
curately the influences affecting them, knowl- 
edge of school and community aids available 
are important. They pave the way for the spe- 
cial technical skill which may later be needed. 
Often without effective preliminary investiga- 
tion cases which are not (like a broken leg) 
obvious in their need would never reach the 
technician. Rarely can any considerable prob- 
lem be fully solved without family education 
and preparation. 

The mechanical factory procedure wherein 
each person who touches a job considers 
himself only a particular cog with no further 
interest or responsibility will not work where 
children are the material in hand. A broader 
understanding and sympathy are necessary; a 
determination that the pupil with special needs, 
through physical, mental, home or community 
conditions, shall not lack consideration of them 
because his teachers, his parents and others 
who might help him do not understand his 
situation; a follow-through which shall place 
him in touch with forces equipped to help him 
and interested in doing so. 

The general worker can never for a moment 
forget the need he will continually encounter 
for the help of special scientific skill. The more 
completely the physician, the nurse, the den- 
tist appreciate the service of the general work- 
er, the better. The more the general worker 
adds to his appreciation of the services per- 
formed by doctor and nurse, ability to win 
their confidence and co-operation, the better. 

Any person who has to do with pupils is to 
some degree a pupil-personnel worker. For the 
purposes of this statement, we are considering 
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attendance and census workers, deans, guidance 
counselors, health teachers and supervisors, 
medical supervisors, psychologists and psychi- 
atrists, school nurses, social psychiatrists, and 
visiting teachers. Furthermore, although the 
principal and the classroom teachers are not 
fieldworkers in the same sense as are the 
above, they frequently visit homes and study 
home-school problems. Hence much that is 
said will refer to them either as fieldworkers 
themselves or as schoolworkers particularly 
interested in the facts brought out by field- 
work and in the contribution to school success 
which representatives of the school in the com- 
munity may make. 

Is there anything else as important as the 
personality qualifications of a field representa- 
tive or special service staff member of the 
school force? It is not difficult for most of us 
to think of persons aggravating in manner, 
unattractive in appearance, and awkward in 
address, assertive without the saving grace of 
sympathetic interest, who obviously would not 
be successful as school representatives or able 
to win the confidence of parents and their 
children. These negative signs are valid enough 
and it is a mistake for persons with such han- 
dicaps to engage in this work. However, the 
real crux of the matter upon the positive side 
goes deeper yet. Unwavering respect for the 
rights of others, together with a clear under- 
standing of the fact that a person can be really 
helped only upon such a basis as builds up and 
does not destroy his self-respect, is essential in 
every personnel worker. 


Qualifications of Personnel Workers 


Sympathy accompanied by emotional stabil- 
ity; health and strength, but no lack of under- 
standing of physical difficulties and their seri- 
ous effects; mental strength and determination, 
but with insight as to the modifying effects of 
the conditions subject to which one is living; 
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in short, the ability to put oneself in the other 
person’s position and still think clearly and 
deliberately about it—these are qualities 
which personnel workers must use. It helps 
greatly if with them goes suitable dress and 
appearance, an attractive voice and manner, 
these being generally accepted as evidence of 
the more fundamental qualities which they 
serve to express. 

Then, too, some people are blunderers while 
others are skillful. Many whose intentions are 
of the best always do the wrong thing at the 
critical time. He who has the gift of insight 
to a marked degree and somehow senses the 
meaning of a situation too complex to be im- 
mediately analyzed in detail should be helped 
to capitalize his gift and to put with it what- 
ever he may need in order to make of him a 
worker of priceless value. 

What a difference there is'in the ability of 
persons to talk with others, to interview them! 
Skill in meeting people of every sort, from the 
highest and most important to the lowliest and 
most humble and under every variety of cir- 
cumstances, doubtless develops with practice. 
There are many, however, who should not un- 
dertake a job involving such procedures since 
it would mean too great a reversal of their 
natural characteristics of timidity and hesita- 
tion. The ability quickly to win the confidence 
of a new acquaintance through evidence of 
understanding of him and his situation, the 
capacity to choose the effective approach, the 
right thing to talk about, the sort of interest 
which will develop friendliness between the in- 
terviewer and the persons with whom he talks 
—all these are qualities of very real value in 
personnel work. 

It is easy to forget the wide range of differ- 
ence represented among those with whom the 
personnel worker has to deal. Would anyone 
care to say how many different kinds of chil- 
dren will be encountered? To name just a few: 
the temperamental, the defiant, the timid, the 
aggressive, the gifted, the retarded, the athletic, 
the undernourished, the careless, the conscien- 
tious, the ambitious, the repressed, the furtive, 
the gang leader, the gang member, the prig, 
and so on, indefinitely. 


Dealing with Parents and Teachers . 
But it is not children alone with whom per- 


sonnel workers have to deal. What of parents 
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GUIDANCE TEACHER AT WORK IN ONE OF THE 
GUIDANCE OFFICES OF THE ITHACA SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Photograph, courtesy of C. L. Kulp, Superintendent. 


— an infinite variety! Parents in disagreement, 
broken homes; parents not qualified to be in 
charge of their own or of any children; parents 
so ground down by poverty and inadequate 
living and housing conditions as to have lost 
all capacity to think or to act for their chil- 
dren! Add to this other adults who must be 
consulted, whose advice or aid or influence 
may be vital to the successful solution of a 
problem, and the need of ability to meet people 
and interest them is strikingly emphasized. 
Would you consult teachers? It is well to 
have knowledge and appreciation of school 
situations and difficulties, of educational plans 
and principles. Dare one point out that the 
very high level of training and of personal 
qualities among teachers does not mean at all 
that they are therefore an easy group with 
which to deal? Show a teacher a real interest 
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A HAPPY ENDING 


The personnel worker knew: this bo 


very well and arrived just in time to vouch for his dependability. Otherwise 


the policeman would have been justified in reporting what was really an accident as a piece of malicious mischief. 
The boy might have been another “first offender’ to add to the thousands of others who enter our courts each year. 
Photograph, courtesy of Mrs. Katherine K. Vandervoort, Director of Attendance, White Plains, New York. 
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in her charges and insight into their problems, 
evidence a capacity to help and the fullest co- 
operation will be yours. Fail seriously to show 
a grasp of the matter in hand and most teach- 
ers will have little time for you, and perhaps 
rightly so. 

There are many others with whom one must 
know how to deal. Persons in authority — the 
judge, the mayor, the chief of police, the heads 
of all the many social, civic, health, welfare 
groups which together make up the commu- 
nity’s expression of its interest in different 
phases of life! To be persona grata to all and 
at any time! Such a responsibility is a chal- 
lenge to anyone. Necessarily there will be 
differences, disagreements, difficult problems. 
One gets nowhere with them except upon sin- 
cerity and established confidence as a basis. 

Our whole situation today is shot through 
and through with problems arising out of the 
necessity of giving “relief” and the effects of 
this necessity on homes, parents, and children. 
Persons with small capacity, lacking training 
and experience can hardly be expected to exer- 
cise careful, seasoned judgment in connection 
with questions about which there is so much 
confusion, so little agreement. At least we can 
capitalize the opportunity which the depres- 
sion has brought in making available many 
able, trained persons, who formerly were other- 
wise engaged, who are now eager to take up 
work which so directly challenges their char- 
acter and capacity. 

Perhaps the ability to co-operate with others 
and to induce their co-operation is in part a 
natural gift, but whether natural or acquired, 
whether possessed as a part of one’s original 
stock in trade or gained by experience and 
study, the successful personnel worker cannot 
afford to be without it. 


Some Points of Conflict 


In this connection, there are certain appar- 
ent contradictions which the personnel worker 
must understand. One side of the matter may 
be indicated by the words, “respect for the 
other fellow’s job.” Quite necessarily standards 
have been established in order that only those 
who are suitably trained and qualified therefor 
may engage in important special fields. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon this 
necessity of “respect for the other fellow’s job.” 
It is possible, however, so to misinterpret the 
situation as now and then to have a consider- 
able group of persons with a common interest 
with nothing being done by anybody, each one 
thinking that the first move should be made 
by someone else. Accordingly, the personnel 
worker needs three things: First, knowledge of 
the limitations of particular fields. Second, 
knowledge of overlapping areas of different 
fields. Third, and by far the most important of 
the three, understanding of the difference be- 
tween (1) attempting to use a special technique 
which one is not qualified to use (a procedure 
bound to arouse prejudice and disagreement), 
and (2) carrying through a case to its conclu- 
sion by working for it with a continuing effort 
to bring to it whatever services are necessary 
for its successful solution. (The latter process 
is not a matter of special technique but of in- 
terest, judgment, and determined effort.) 

Not being a physician or a psychiatrist, I 
cannot act as one. This does not mean that I 
may neither have interest nor be of service in 
a case which it appears can be solved only 
through the help of physician or psychiatrist. 
Too many of us (it is human nature) are 
ready to wash our hands completely of 4 
problem unless we can independently bring it 
to a triumphant and (to us) personally elevat- 
ing conclusion. 

Since personnel workers deal with children 
and their needs in an effort to help them and 
to make useful to them the opportunities for 
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training and education which are provided, 
what question can there be of the necessity on 
the part of personnel workers of knowing 
schools and their purposes, teaching and its 
perplexities, the aims of education? Yet many 
a general worker and many a specialist is em- 
ployed with no thought of this need. School 
workers should bring knowledge of the schools 
with which they are to deal along with other 
qualifications or they must forthwith acquire 
such knowledge under the supervision of the 
school authority in charge. Not otherwise can 
they deal successfully with the school organ- 
ization. 

Many other kinds of knowledge are required 
in varying degrees: knowledge of government 
and those in office; knowledge of the resources 
for human assistance, particularly as these are 
to be found locally; knowledge of civic, reli- 
gious, fraternal, parental, and social-welfare 
groups, of the leaders in them and of group 
aims, interests and purposes; knowledge of 
physical- and mental-health services, hospitals, 
and clinics available; a capacity for keeping 
essential records so that needed facts can be 
preserved and ready for use. 

Can anyone be expected to combine in him- 
self so many qualities and such wide knowl- 
edge? Perhaps not, but many there are with 
the capacity for growth, who can approach the 





SCHOOL CENSUS 
A field census worker is listing a new family in town. The 
New York State school census records all children from birth 
to eighteen years of age. 
Photograph, courtesy of Mrs. Katherine K. Vandervoort. 
Director of Attendance, White Plains, New York. 


ideal if they vision it and are given the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 


Some Special Qualifications 


It may appear that emphasis upon basic 
character qualifications and general skill has 
given special service abilities scant consider- 
ation. 

Nothing that has been said is contrary to 
the necessity of selecting for personnel service 
men and women who have the special qualifi- 
cations required. Attendance workers must un- 
derstand the uses of preliminary hearings at 
which those concerned with a particular case 
are brought together to consider all the facts; 
as well as the legal procedures and court 
Processes to be used if necessary. Deans must 
have knowledge of the subtle interrelationships 
of social and educational questions. Guidance 
counselors must have information about school 
and college courses and adjustments in school 
by which work may be suited to needs. 
Special training in school health work and 
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BATAVIA HIGH-SCHOOL GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT IN ACTION, BATAVIA, NEW YORK 
Photograph, courtesy of Miss Josephine M. Johnson. 


its relation to school situations in general must 
be at the command of school health workers. 
Medical supervisors must know both medicine 
and schools if they are to assist pupils and 
teachers effectively. Psychologists and psychi- 
atrists must, of course, know their own fields. 
They must also know school conditions if their 
knowledge is to be applied for the benefit of 
retarded, gifted, or different children found in 
the classroom. The school nurse is invaluable 
who adds to capacity in nursing and in advis- 
ing parents a full knowledge of the detail of 
school procedure. The visiting teacher, with 
her understanding of the pupil and of his home 
conditions, can be most useful in securing ad- 
justments — personal, family, and school — 
which will open the way to educational success 
for the boy or girl in her charge. All personnel 
workers should be of important assistance to 
the classroom teacher if close and sympathetic 
understanding and co-operation is achieved. 


It is not a part of the purpose of this article 
to hold that boards of education and individual 
board members have uniformly failed to con- 
sider the general and special qualifications to 
be required of personnel workers. Many boards 
have given such consideration. Many board 
members from the wealth of their business and 
professional experience have counseled wisely 
in the choice of school employees in the per- 
sonnel field. Such a complex and difficult hu- 
man question, however, deserves deeper study 


and attention than it has had. Boards of edu- 
cation which fully meet their responsibility 
and opportunity will see to it that their schools 
are represented and served by a group of per- 
sonnel workers which is well trained, which 
is co-operative and which is made up of indi- 
viduals of character and capacity. 


THE SCHOOL CHILD AND HIS HEALTH 


The Public Education Association of New York 
City, in co-operation with a number of health, civic, 
and social-service organizatons, offers the following 
proposals: 

1. That every child in the public and parochial 
schools be given a thorough physical examination at 
the beginning of his school career, and at such in- 
tervals thereafter as may best contribute to his sound 
physical growth. 

2. That this period’c check-up for the discovery of 
latent defects be supplemented by such special ex- 
aminations by school doctors as may be deemed nec- 
essary in respect to individual children. 

3. That the findings of these examinations be vig- 
orously followed up within the school to secure (a) 
adequate medical treatment for remedial defects, by 
routing the children, through the co-operation of 
parents, to family physicians or to other private phy- 
sicians or to public or private clinics; (b) adequate 
educational facilities and guidance for children whose 
defects are found to be more or less permanent, such 
as the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the card ac, and 
those having defective hearing. 

4. That the general program and the physical facili- 
ties of the schools be so constructed as to contribute 
directly and at all times to the conservation of the 
child’s health. The school plant must be made a sani- 
tary and properly equipped setting for the conserva- 
tion of health and for the development of sound 
health habits. 





A FORUM ON THE WEEK’S NEWS EVENTS BEING HELD BY SOME SIXTH-GRADE GROUPS AT THE LIBERTY 
STREET SCHOOL, NYACK, NEW YORK 
This is part of a broad auditorium program, in which the participation is largely directed by faculty personnel guidance con- 
ference groups, and in which the auditorium is used as an adjusting factor. 
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Trends in Methods of Teacher Improvement 


PY Frederick L. Whitney’ 


The recent repetition of an investigation of methods used to insure 
the growth of teachers in service makes possible a study of changes 
over the past decade in representative public-school systems. 

In the earlier survey, 34 small public schools were included. These 
were located in the upper Mississippi Valley and in particular in Min- 
_ nesota. The communities and the schoolmen in charge were personally 
known to the investigator. The 1936 survey included 73 small Nebraska 
schools, all intimately known to Superintendent Johnson, who was 
located in one of them. Small systems were defined as in towns of fewer 
than 5,000 people. Seventy-one large systems were included in the first 
study, and 49 in the second. These ranged in size from those near the 
dividing line, like Lead, S. Dak., Jamestown, N. Dak., Fredonia, Kans., 
to very large situations, such ‘as Philadelphia, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
and Milwaukee. They were widely distributed from California to Con- 
necticut, and from Montana to Missouri, but were all in the northern 
states region. 

The inquiries made in the two investigations were in terms of some- 
what different techniques. In the earlier survey, a general question was 
sent to the superintendent: How do you motivate growth efforts in the 
teaching corps and with individuals? What definite organization have 
you in your system for the training of the members of your teaching 
corps? In the second investigation, the top of the frequency report from 
the previous returns, about twenty items, was arranged as a check 
sheet, blank spaces being left below for additional methods. 

The returns consisted of long lists of methods of direct supervision 
used by the superintendents. In this brief summary, only the top of the 
frequency tables is reported. Items are arranged in rank order from 
one to ten, in each group of data. 

The report on the practices of the superintendents in small school 
systems is summarized in Table I. Here it is seen that thirteen years 
ago, the principal methods for teacher improvement were such as the 


TABLE I. Thirteen Years’ Trend in Methods of Motivating the Growth of Teachers 
in Small School Systems in Terms of Rank Order 


1923 a, b) 1936 c) 
I 2 
. Personal conferences « Classroom visitation by superior officer 
. Reading professional literature . Personal conferences 
. Classroom visitation by superior officer . General teachers’ meetings at regular 
intervals 
. Measuring the results of teaching with 
remedial suggestions 
. Participation in curriculum-making 
. Membership in and attendance at teachers’ 
associations 
. Establishing happy community relation- 
ships 
8. Supervisory bulletins 8. Summer-school attendance 
9. Measuring the results of teaching with 9. Reading professional literature 
remedial suggestions 
10. Participation in curriculum-making 10. Supervision by general or special supervisor 


. General teachers’ meetings at regular 
intervals 

. Group conferences on specific problems 

. Visiting other teachers 


7. Demonstration teaching 


a)Whitney, F. L., Continuation of the Professional Growth of Teachers in Service. Bulletin 
No. 3. Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, 1923. 

b) Whitney, F. L., The Growth of Teachers in Service. The Century Company, New York, 1927. 

c)Johnson, L. T., The Improvement of Teachers in Service. Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 1936. 


personal conference and classroom visiting, regular teachers’ meetings 
and group conferences, observing expert teaching, the use of super- 
visory bulletins, teacher rating, and course-of-study work. In column 
2, the present emphasis on methods includes four new items. These 
are teacher-association membership, community work, summer-school 
courses, and the help of a professional supervisor. Although all of the 
ten items reported are at the top of a large frequency list, some differ- 
ence in rank order is noticed. There seems to be more emphasis on the 
measurement of pupil achievement and on curriculum-making than 
formerly. Further, perhaps there is not so much general professional 
reading for credit, as in the state reading circle. It may be that such 
reading is now-related directly to a study of specific teaching problems 
and curriculum construction. 

Methods of motivation of teachers in service in large school systems 
is reported in Table II. In 1923, the majority of systems investigated 
put emphasis on retirement plans, personal and group conferences, 
classroom visiting, professional supervision, merit-salary increments, 
extension work, professional reading, and summer-school attendance, as 
well as on contact with general teachers’ meetings. The 1936 situation 
is characterized principally by a shift in the rank of these items. There 
seems to be less emphasis on the work of the general or special 
supervisor and more on the study of professional literature. At 


1Pirector, Graduate School, Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado. 





TABLE II. Thirteen Years’ Trend in Methods of Motivating the Growth of Teachers 
in Large School Systems in Terms of Rank Order 


1923 a, b) 1936 c) 
I 2 


. Teachers’ pension or retirement plan 
. Personal conferences 
3. Classroom visitation by superior officer 
. Group con-erences on specific problems . Group conferences on specific problems 
. Supervised by general or special super- . General teachers’ meetings at regular 
visors intervals 
. Additional salary for merit . Reading professional literature 
. Extension and correspondence courses 7. Establishing happy community relation- 
5 ships 
8. General teachers’ meetings at regular . Supervised by general or special super- 
intervals visors 
. Reading professional literature 9. Summer-school attendance 
. Summer-school attendance 10. Supervisory bulletins 


. Ciassroom visitation by superior officer 
. Personal conferences 
. Participation in curriculum-making 


a)Whitney, F. L., Continuation of the Professional Growth of Teachers in Service, Bulletin 
No. 4. Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, 1924. 

b6)Whitney, F. L., The Growth of Teachers in Service. The Century Company, New York, 1927. 

c)Johnson, L. T., he Improvement of Teachers in Service. Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 1936. 
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the same time, it will be noticed that teachers’ pensions, additional 
salary for merit, and extension courses have disappeared from the top: 
of the 1936 distribution of methods. Further, two new items appear. 
These are curriculum work and community contacts. Perhaps, the most 
significant changes noticed are a lessening emphasis on extension 
preparation and the growth of curriculum-making under supervision. 
However, the discovery of society outside of the school is of equal im- 
portance. It may insure eventually a more useful public-school cur- 
riculum. 

One of the purposes of the study has been to analyze the super- 
visory practices of the large, better-organized school system, in order 
to determine what contribution it may have to give to better methods. 
of teacher improvement in the small school system. An inspection of the 
1936 returns in the two types of situations (Table I, column 2, and 
Table II, column 2) seems to show a striking similarity of items at the: 
top of the two distributions. While the large systems put more em- 
phasis on group-problem conferences, supervisory bulletins, and com- 
munity work, a greater proportion of the small schools do remedial 
work based on measurement and take part in teacher-association activi- 
ties. If the contrast is checked for the earlier survey (Table I, column 
1, and Table II, column 1), one finds the large system more distinctly 
in the lead in terms of retirement plans, professional supervision, merit 
salaries, extension work, and summer-school attendance. However, the 
contrast is not so clearly favorable for the large situation, when it is 
seen that the small systems reporting engaged in at least five important 
supervisory activities not found in large places. These were teacher 
visitation, demonstration teaching, and the use of professional bul- 


' letins, remedial work based on measurement, and most important of 


all, curriculum construction under guidance. 

No doubt this approach of school systems of all sizes toward a de- 
sirable standard of attitude and practice, in the matter of the continu- 
ation of the improvement of teachers in service, is a result of renewed 
professional stimulation and professional opportunities. On the one 
hand, many standardizing agencies have raised degree requirements 
in both teacher-education institutions and in the public school itself. 
On the other hand, course offerings in the leading teacher-preparation: 
centers are becoming more available, more increasingly professionalized, 
and more concretely useful to public-school classroom teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. The time has passed when every inex- 
perienced teacher and town school superintendent was obliged to under- 
take his task wholly unprepared except in native ability. Then, the 
process of trial and error operated to the detriment of many pupils 
and communities, while teacher and principal were learning how. Now, 
this is not a universal necessity. It is significant to note in the above 
tables, that school systems of all sizes are using more professional and 
more effective methods. 

In the 1936 check, in addition to determining the actual practices: 
in teacher improvement, the superintendents were asked to report on 
the relative effectiveness of methods used. The top of these distribu- 
tions are given in Table III. There are contrasts both in items found 
and in the rank order of methods. While the small-system superin- 
tendents do not mention professional supervisory work, classroom visi- 
tation, or experimentation in teaching, the large-system superintendents. 
do not emphasize the enhancement of correct community relationships 
nor proper teacher participation in the solution of administrative prob- 
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TABLE III. Rank Order of Superintendents’ Judgments on Effective Methods Used 
to Promote the Growth of Teachers in Service, 1936 a) 


Small Systems “ 
I 


— 
— 


. General teachers’ meetings at regular 
intervals 

. Classroom visitation by superior officer 

. Personal conferences 

. Group conferences on specific problems 

. Measuring the results of teaching with 
remedial suggestion visor 


nut wn 
mar wnr 


6. Reading professional literature 6 
7. Visiting other teachers 7 
8. Participation in curriculum-making 8 
9. Establishing happy community relation- 9 
ships 
10. Teacher participation in administration 10. General 


intervals 





a)Johnson, L. T., The Improvement of Teachers in Service. Unpublished Master of Arts 
Thesis, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 1936. 


Large Systems 


2 

. Measuring the results of teaching with 
remedial suggestion 

. Reading professional literature 

. Personal conferences 

. Group conferences on specific problems 

. Supervision by general or special super- 


. Visiting other teachers 

. Classroom visitation by superior officer 

. Participation in curriculum-making 

. Experimental study of teaching problems 


teachers’ meetings at regular 
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lems. Further, the differences in rank order of identical items is sig- 
nificant. Measurement and professional study are nearest the head of 
the list in large systems, while classroom visitation and general teach- 
ers’ meetings appear higher in the small-system practice. 

A judgment on whether the small-system or the large-system attitude 


on effective methods is more professional and useful would be hard to 
make and should not be attempted dogmatically. No doubt the fact 
of difference in‘size of situation, necessitates different methods of attack 
on the problem of teacher growth. For example, the general teachers’ 
meeting at regular intervals is very largely a thing of the past in the 
larger systems. Mere size of group prohibits it in many places. On the 
other hand, it may perhaps be justified in the small system, where the 
group is of manageable size, where the only supervisory officer, the 
superintendent or principal, has little time for anything else, and where 
it is organized professionally and effectively, as described in Superin- 
tendent Johnson’s report. Other illustrations are suggested by the bi- 
partite listing in Table III. 

The fact seems to be that professional attitudes, good methods, and 
proper techniques of school management are becoming year by year 
more pervasively distributed among American public-school systems in 
general. Historically, generalizations have been worked out and dis- 
covered in a few leading large-system situations, but during the past 
ten years more objective studies of the small school have appeared, 
and more concrete application of accepted principles of administration, 
supervision, and classroom teaching are being found there. 
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A Superintendent Checks His Athletic Problems 


J. C. Mitchell, Superintendent City Schools, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Again and again throughout the year the 
thoughts of the progressive superintendent run 
ahead. Involved in these considerations, his 
athletic problems with others appear with un- 
failing regularity. With so much of change, so 
much of challenge everywhere, it is essential 
that he shall keep well his bearings. In a sin- 
cere attempt to check his problems in the light 
of modern trends and a safe working philos- 
ophy, the events of the moment tend to hold 
him in their grip and to move him, it seems at 
times, irresistibly on. The old order, too, fas- 
tens itself on his thinking and pulls him toward 
conservative action. But he knows he must 
look to the future. There is the fruition of his 
hopes. There also are the shallows in which his 
educational bark may easily be wrecked. From 
what at times seems such a little distance he 
tries to get a true perspective of his labors, and 
eventually he finds himself crystallizing the 
plans which shape and fashion the work his 
hand is to direct. The spirit of meditation at 
frequent intervals now sits beside him at his 
desk. As the varied activities of his organiza- 
tion pass in review before him in his occasional 
quiet hour, it becomes a period of comparison 
and evaluation. The criteria of a few months 
ago were wonderful in their day. They were 
perchance the results of the thinking of other 
years. But tomorrow will require a higher and 
better standard by which the results of the 
schools will be measured. To meet this chal- 
lenge, across his desk for critical analysis he 
brings again each phase of his work, each de- 
partment of his school. These he checks and 
double checks, for each must serve its full pur- 
pose under the conditions which the new situ- 
ations created by an ever-advancing type of 
school program require. Athletics is no excep- 
tion. Within two decades athletics has moved 
up to a major place in the school life and the 
school program of the nation. With its growth 
have come major problems which give concern 
to administrators everywhere. How to direct 
this activity so as to extract from its returns 
in keeping with the generally accepted objec- 
tives of education and how to fit it into an 
expanding conception of education calls for 
much mature thought and deliberation on the 
part of superintendents as they shape and re- 
shape their school policies. 


Scholarship a Fundamental 


In a well-balanced interschool athletic pro- 
gram the inclusion of stable scholarship stand- 


ards is fundamental. An acceptance of this 
principle undergirds the whole proposition. Its 
application in a measure insures a progressive 
yet conservative development of this important 
activity. At the outset, athletics is thus given 
a more desirable status, and admission of 
players to team membership is safeguarded. 
The acceptance of this principle automatically 
shuts out some unwholesome influences and 
unwarranted practices that find their way into 
the sports program. With the elimination of 
these before they enter and complicate the 
problem, the way is kept open for a realiza- 
tion of the higher aims of athletics. In the last 
analysis the development of youth for exacting 
duties of citizenship must rest upon the broad 
basis of intellectual and moral growth, and no 
program, it matters not how interesting or in- 
triguing it may be, should ever be permitted to 
come before this all-important function. 

The application of scholarship standards dis- 
poses of many of the harassing problems that 
afflict the administration of secondary-school 
athletics. By it are placed on the side lines 
those well-known aspirants whose chief aim 
and at times only interest on the campus is the 
securing of a place on the squad without meet- 
ing, as other pupils do, the usual classroom re- 
quirements. They capitalize their ability to 
play and offer this in part payment or at times 
in lieu of scholastic obligations which players 
are expected to meet. An acceptance of this 
scholastic principle by those in authority com- 
pletely closes the gate in the face of these 
youngsters and at the same time keeps the 
way open for those who qualify under its pro- 
visions. A commitment to this policy in view 
of its importance is thought by many to be the 
first step that a school takes in keeping its 
house in order. By this act it not only gives 
precedence to the recognition of the funda- 
mental purposes for which schools are organ- 
ized and maintained, but at the same time 
prevents at least in part the too great absorp- 
tion of the pupils’ energies by a dominant and 
overshadowing interest. 


The Coach’s Compensations 


The recognition of the principle of scholar- 
ship standards for high-school athletics brings 
many and varied compensations to the thought- 
ful coach. The knowledge that his players are 
meeting satisfactorily the classroom require- 
ments and that they rank favorably with their 
fellow classmen means more than mere gratifi- 





cation to him. To say the least, it is an indica- 
tion that he may assume with reasonable assur- 
ance that his charges have the ability to handle 
throughout the season the intricate and exact- 
ing problems of the game. He knows he can- 
not build his team for successful performance 
around those whose intellectual perceptions are 
dull nor around those who regard academic 
achievement as merely incidental. Down deep 
the honest coach realizes that intellectual 
growth may be stimulated through his contacts 
with his team, that the exactions of classroom 
teachers, as a rule, are just and right, and that 
his own field of labor may be made productive 
of some of the finest fruits of achievement 
when his players are inspired to “play the 
game” not only on the gridiron and on the 
hardwood floor but in the classroom as well. 
These intimate and vital contacts afford just 
the opportunity to encourage the slow, to 
warn the negligent, to inspire the downhearted, 
and to approve ambitious players who have 
made good in their classwork, The coach who 
is alert to these opportunities may be regarded 
not only as the faithful friend of youth but 
as the answer to the thoughtful superintend- 
ent’s prayer. : 

To appreciate the labors of an ambitious 
coach it must not be forgotten that he -is sub- 
ject to many and varied temptations. These 
come both from within and from without. “The 
game’s the thing.” His reputation as a coach 
is at stake; he looks forward to advancement. 
Championships are valuable; defeats often- 
times are deadly. The thought comes to him 
that the spirit of his team cannot be main- 
tained if there is constant danger of loss of 
key men by failure in class or on examinations. 
Again, word reaches him that certain players 
on rival teams are not required strictly to 
satisfy scholastic standards, and thus’ he and 
his are at a disadvantage. And so it goes on 
and on throughout the year. He has high 
hopes; he does not want to fail; he really 
wants to serve. Fortunate is he if his course 
is steadied by a wholehearted commitment to 
principles which represent the larger aspects 
of athletics, and he finds in the end his greatest 
satisfaction not in championships and personal 
advancement but in the largest development 
of character and a love for knowledge in those 
whose lives he is privileged to touch. Added 
strength is given the coach, when there is one 
wholly removed from coaching, a superintend- 
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ent, for instance, who can from his station 
view the situation objectively, who can see the 
problem as a whole in relation to other fac- 
tors, and can interpret and apply with the 
force of his office the principles of stable 
scholarship requirements as well as others 
which safeguard and develop the best in athlet- 
ics within the school. 


Age Requirements 


Closely related to the scholarship require- 
ment is that of age. By some commentators 
the two are always linked together. In a re- 
cent magazine article, in a publication largely 
devoted to athletic interests, administrators 
were quoted as doubting the wisdom of any 
eligibility rules for those who compete in inter- 
school games. A well-known author in a book 
on extracurricular activities has taken some- 
thing of the same view, but has gone further 
in drawing indictments against those who em- 
phasize age as a barrier to participation. 

On this point, E. R. Stevens, superintendent 
of the Senior High School, Independence, 
Kansas, spoke as follows at the March meet- 
ing of the National Council of Athletics in 
St. Louis: 

The fact that there has sprung up recently a group 
of moderns who would remove eligibility requirements 
should recall our attention to these problems we sup- 
posed were settled for all time. The purpose of an 
athletic program under the direction of a school is 
to offer greater opportunities for the development of 
the boys. Any practice which sets aside this tends to 
minimize this opportunity and is contrary to the 
purpose of such a program. Rules and regulations are 
made to help conditions which have proved to be un- 
satisfactory. Athletic eligibility rules regarding age, 
therefore, have been developed to insure proper partic- 
ipation on the part of students through their school 
group. These regulations protect the boy, the coach, 
the school, the administrators, and the community 
from undue emphasis and pressure. These need support 
from a state organization in order to insure uniform 
completion. Restrictions placed on the age of an 
athlete are important from a protective standpoint. 
The unusual development of boys when they reach 
the age of 18 demands regulation in order to protect 
the majority of high-school contestants. The average 
age of high-school contestants in sports is about 17 
years. Many of our college all-star athletes are eligible 
from the standpoint of age to be competing against 
our 16- and 17-year-old boys. With this danger to the 
individual, the regulation of the age of contestants 
become necessary. The general tendency for the age 
limit of athletes to be set at'20 years allows for two 
years of retardation. This would seem to be enough 
to care for the majority of cases and at the same 
time allow reasonable protection to the younger boys. 

The point of view of Mr. Stevens, to our 
way of thinking, is well taken. He states the 
case with clarity and logically reaches conclu- 
sions that, it seems, are well grounded in the 
experience and thinking of a large majority of 
administrators, coaches, and officials. An age 
requirement is truly another protection which 
safeguards the game. Perhaps we may come a 
little nearer a close-up view of this problem 
child of the school family if we ask, What are 
the real objectives of athletics? Are they: 

1. For the promotion of school spirit? 

2. For the better physical development of the 
players? 

3. For the pleasure of the spectators? 

4. For the development of higher ideals in players? 

5. For the promotion of loyalty and devotion among 
the pupils? 


Certified Officials for Games 


Many well-coached teams have lost not be- 
cause they did not play well but because the 
officials chosen for the event either did not 
know the game, lacked the courage to call it 
correctly, or were warped in their judgment by 
ulterior agencies. For a long time the influence 
of the referee, head linesman, or umpire was 
underestimated. On occasions, fresh even yet 
in the minds of many now responsible for our 
teams, officials at the last moment have been 
called from the side line to serve, frequently 
without due regard for fitness or qualifications. 
Until recent years a*kind of gentleman’s agree- 
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THE HEALTH DIRECTOR, THE SCHOOL NURSE, AND THE PRINCIPAL FORM THE COMMITTEE THAT WEIGHS 
AND MEASURES EACH PLAYER AND TESTS HIS HEART AND LUNG ACTION BEFORE 
HE IS ALLOWED TO COME OUT FOR THE TEAM 


ment was reached between heads of contesting 
schools in advance of the day of the game, 
and officials usually known to both, either 
personally or by reputation, were selected to 
serve. They had, or were supposed to have, the 
knowledge, skill, and ability to render fair and 
accurate decisions based upon the latest inter- 
pretations of the rules. As athletics became 
more and more an educational activity with 
definite educational values to youth aside from 
the pleasurable experience afforded to players 
and those who are on the side lines or in the 
grandstands, it became clear that officiating 
must be done by those who have met certain 
standards in this field approved generally by 
educators who have given it due consideration. 
And thus began the effort to standardize prac- 
tices, to agree upon procedures, and to clear 
the way for an articulation between the work 
of the officials and the work of the schools. 
This has culminated in the organization in an 
increasing number of states of approved offi- 
cials’ associations. The idea has taken root in 
various sections of the country often encour- 
aged by state athletic associations, boards of 
control, and organizations of coaches. The 
major aim is to secure for the job of officiating 
those who have ability, character, and knowl- 
edge of the game. This provides for a careful 
rating of those who desire a place on the ap- 
proved list and in most instances for a con- 
stant check-up from season to season through 
frequent reports from schools served by them 
regarding their fitness for continuance on the 
list. This may be done through an accrediting 
body which will keep an up-to-date check to 
determine which officials can be depended upon 
to bring to the game that salutary influence so 
much desired by those interested in clean 
sports. This also involves a rating plan “which 
gives a fair chance for promotion, the means 
of eliminating the poorly qualified, and facil- 
ities for the best to rise to the top.” 

Such an organization working under the 
state board of control as a part of the program 
of the state athletic association affords to 
schools a means of solving one of their difficult 
and delicate problems. With the sanction of 
licensed officials interested in standardizing 
and stabilizing their work, and of the school 
heads and the coaches in the conference, it is 
plain that the way for better officiating is 
clearly marked. The school that assures its 


players, its patrons, and its pupils that all 
games, whether interschool or tournament, in 
which it participates will be judged by none 
save those who hold valid licenses as indicated 
above, takes a long step in the direction of 
securing accurate and just decisions when 
teams meet to measure themselves with their 
opponents. 

This policy, followed consistently over a 
period of years, it is believed, is bound to 
establish more wholesome relations between 
schools, greater confidence on the part of 
players in the treasure of good sportsmanship, 
and a finer respect for law and authority 
among youth both within and without the 
school. 


Obligations to Players 


So far, the consideration of plans to insure 
members of the team has not passed the initial 
stage. These plans naturally center around the 
thought that some protection against injuries 
beyond those usually taken should be afforded 
by schools, boards of education, or local ath- 
letic associations. 

One of the most striking illustrations is in 
Wisconsin. A recent report shows a rather 
ambitious effort, with every competing athlete 
insured through the state association. The re- 
port discloses, further, that 100,000 have been 
covered in the past six years and that during 
this period 4,000 accidents to players were 
recorded and $60,000 in benefits were paid. 
The original purpose was to give financial aid. 
However, this became secondary, according to 
the secretary, when it was found the plan 
offered an unusual opportunity for the study 
of the athletic injuries and the reduction of 
the number of such injuries. 

Several casualty insurance companies have 
given some thought in recent years to develop- 
ing a plan for insuring participants in games, 
but details have not been worked out and con- 
sequently no figures are as yet available as to 
the cost of such protection. Perhaps this will 
come in the near future. 

This problem of injuries to players is one 
that gives concern to superintendents and prin- 
cipals everywhere. Some require at the begin- 
ning of the season a signed statement from 
parents or guardians setting out that their full 
consent is given for the boy or girl to play 
and that the school and all connected there- 
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with are completely absolved from responsibil- 
ity should an accident occur in practice or 
during a regular game. 

Several studies have been made as to the 
causes of accidents to players. These made in 
the most part by men interested in getting at 
the heart of things seem to indicate that the 
following may be given rather a high place on 
the list: 

1. Failure to provide adequate equipment. 

2. Failure to g:ve frequent and thorough physical 
examinations. 

3. Failure to give sufficient time to training and 
the acquiring of a knowledge of fundamentals. 

4. Failure to remove promptly injured boys from 
participation. 


Preventing Accidents 


Perhaps some who have had wider experi- 
ence than the writer or who are closer observ- 
ers might discard the catalog of causes just 
given and substitute an entirely different list. 
A host of remedies come to mind which might 
be used with telling effect. Football schedules 
might be limited to eight games or less. 
Shortening the season would lessen the men- 
tal and physical strain under which players 
labor. Several weeks of practice should precede 
the first scheduled game in order that coaches 
may have an opportunity of training team 
members in the use of themselves on the field 
so that their bodies may be somewhat hard- 
ened to violent exercise. 

No player should be allowed to put on his 
uniform at the first of the season until he has 
had a searching physical examination by a 
reputable doctor, preferably the family physi- 
cian, and the findings immediately made avail- 
able to the coach, the principal, and the parent. 
As the season progresses, other physical exam- 
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inations should follow at regular intervals to 
determine if all is well with the player. In 
case there is the slightest doubt the. youth 
should remain on the bench until the deficiency 
is corrected or removed. 

Poor equipment or lack of proper equipment 
is indefensible. Better cancel all games on the 
schedule if the team cannot be provided with 
such equipment as will assure to the boy the 
maximum of protection and safety. To do less 
than this is criminal. 

The responsibility rests heavily upon the 
coach and the officials to know the rules of the 
game and to see that they are observed to the 
letter. The coach is the key man. He is wisely 
fulfilling his obligation to players and to their 
parents when he masters. the rules and then 
teaches the team how to play according to the 
rules. When this is well done, the dangers and 
hazards incident to blocking and tackling, to 
forward and lateral plays, for example, will be 
lessened. The officials also may make a big 
contribution toward lessening the number of 
accidents if they have a thorough working 
knowledge of the game and call it without 
hesitation or delay, ever holding players to a 
strict respect for and obedience to the rules. 


The State Athletic Association 


The secondary schools, even the larger and 
more highly developed, find, with rare excep- 
tions, the state association a bulwark of 
strength. Its rules and regulations are meant 
for the school’s protection. The board of con- 
trol is the executive body which interprets and 
applies the law. The prestige and power of 
the reorganization give added strength and 


(Concluded on Page 64) 


School Employees Under the 
Social Security Act 


Anna M. Rosenberg’ 


The Social Security Act is composed of a 
series of related measures which together form 
a co-ordinated program of safeguards against 
the major hazards and insecurities of life. Of 
the ten separate benefits and public services 
which the Act provides, only two — old-age 
benefits and unemployment compensation — 
are not available to school employees. This 
group, however, along with certain other 
groups excluded from the unemployment com- 
pensation and old-age benefits sections of the 
Act, are eligible for all of the following eight 
provisions: 

Assistance to the needy aged. 

Aid to the needy blind. 

Aid to dependent children in their own homes. 

Maternal and child health services. 

Services to crippled children. 

Child-welfare services. 

Vocational rehabilitation. 

Public health services. 

Under these sections of the Social Security 
Act, the Federal Government offers financial 
aid to the states so that they may provide 
more adequately for their needy aged, needy 
blind, and dependent children and also grants 
funds to the states so that they may expand 
and strengthen their public health and welfare 
programs. 

Every state in the Union has taken advan- 
tage of the substantial Federal aid offered 
under these provisions of the Act. During Oc- 
tober, an estimated 1,362,000 needy individ- 
uals in 43 states were receiving cash allow- 
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ances contributed jointly by the state and 
Federal governments. More than $80,000,000 
of Federal funds, thus far, have been granted 
to states having approved Federal-state plans 
for aid to the needy aged, needy blind, or de- 
pendent children, and further substantial sums 
have gone to the states to aid them in financ- 
ing state-wide and local public health and wel- 
fare services. 

None of these sections of the Social Sé@curity 
Act excludes school employees. The Act au- 
thorizes the Federal Government to contribute 
toward the aid of all individuals who are 
eligible under state plans, regardless of their 
occupations, provided those state plans meet 
certain minimum requirements established by 
the Federal Act. These Federal requirements 
tend to liberalize rather than restrict the quali- 
fications for aid in existing state laws. 

With regard to unemployment compensation, 
the Social Security Act, contrary to belief in 
some quarters, does not establish a national 
system of legislation. The Act, however, makes 
it possible for the states to pass their own un- 
employment-compensation laws by removing 
the chief obstacle to state action. Heretofore 
states have hesitated to pass such laws for fear 
of placing their employers at a competitive 
disadvantage with employers in states not en- 
acting similar lawsy,The Social Security Act 
eliminates this handicip by imposing a uniform 
nation-wide payroll tax on employers of eight 
or more persons in all but a few excluded oc- 
cupatiogs and then allows employers, in those 
states which have established unemployment- 
compensation systems conforming with the 
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Federal Act, to credit against the Federal pay- 
roll tax, up to 90 per cent of it, ‘the contribu- 
tions they make to their State Unemployment 
Compensation funds. 

Each state is entirely free to decide whether 
or not it wishes to have any ynemployment- 
compensation law at all, and if it does elect 
to have such a system, its coverage is also 
within the discretion of the state. The mere 
fact, therefore, that certain classes of employ- 
ment are excluded from the operation of the 
Federal law, does not prevent a state from 
making its own system applicable to the groups 
excepted by the Social Security Act. The 
Federal Act, for example, does not extend to 
employees of a state government or its sub- 
divisions, nor to employees of nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions. Yet, under the Wisconsin 
Unemployment Compensation Law, employees 
of governmental units who are not on an annual 
Salary basis may receive benefits under the 
state law. Likewise, the New York Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law includes domestic servants 
in its coverage despite the fact that the Federal 
Social Security Act excludes “domestic service 
in a private home.” 

The Old-Age Benefits section of the Social 
Security Act is entirely Federal in its adminis- 
tration. It provides for cash payments from the 


Federal Government to individuals who retire ° 


at the age of 65 and are no longer employed. 
These payments may be either in the form of 
monthly retirement allowances for life, or in 
the form of single lump-sum payments. The 
amount of the benefit, in each case, is deter- 
mined by the amount of wages earned by the 
recipient in employments included under the 
terms of the Act. Certain employments are ex- 
cluded; among them, employment by a state 
or any of its political subdivisions, and services 
performed for nonprofit educational institu- 
tions. Hence, so long as a person is employed 
by a public-school system, or by an educational 
institution which is not operating for profit, 
no wages are earned in “employment” as de- 
fined by the Social Security Act, and conse- 
quently no benefits would be payable on ac- 
count of such wages. Of course, if an indi- 
vidual changes his occupation, the mere cir- 
cumstance that he had once been employed by 
an educational institution would not debar him 
from the advantages of the Federal Old-Age 
Benefits system. 

In spite of these exclusions, the Social Secur- 
ity Act represents a major step forward in the 
attainment of real social security in this coun- 
try. It represents our first attempt, on a nation- 
wide basis, to provide a reasonable degree of 
economic protection for our people. With one 
step, this country has achieved an organized 
program which European countries have taken 
years to attain. Already more than a million 
needy aged, blind, and dependent children are 
being aided; nearly half the workers who 
would be covered if all states had comparable 
unemployment-compensation laws, are already 
covered; and just ahead is the beginning of a 
system of old-age benefits which will effect 
26 to 30 million American workers. 

No one, however, least of all the framers or 
supporters of this Act, would contend that it 
is a perfect piece of legislation. It has been 
repeatedly stated by officials of the Social 
Security Board that the Act in its present form 
is neither complete nor final, and that it will 
undoubtedly be modified in the light of ex- 
perience, and in view of changing conditions 
and altered public opinion. It is entirely pos- 
sible, therefore, that school employees and 
other groups who do not now enjoy the pro- 
tection offered by the Old-Age Benefits and 
Unemployment Compensation sections of the 
Act may, in time, be able to secure amend- 
ments which would extend the present act so 
as to include them under its provisiens. 
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New Doctrine for Monroe—XXIV 


Brooke W. Hills 


Well, Jackson R. Tyrone was out. Positively and absolutely out. 
There was no doubt whatever of this. He was out as a teacher in 
Monroe high school, just as far out as a majority vote of the board of 
education could possibly make him. There it was, in black and white 
on the board’s minutes, to be seen by anyone having the slightest 
interest in the educational affairs of the public schools of Monroe, beau- 
tiful. Of course, the chances are that no one in this interesting com- 
munity took the pains to check up the official record of the firing of 
Mr. Tyrone, for the good and sufficient reason everyone knew it 
already; but the record was there, just the same. 

Yes, everyone knew about it; and everyone, or so it seemed to that 
harassed, young, regularly appointed superintendent and acting high- 
school principal, Mr. Smith B. Hamilton, put in most of his spare time 
during the days following the hearing, in free and frequent discussions 
of the delectable events of the week before. Many were the arguments 
that arose among Monroe’s citizenry; as many, and more than as many, 
were the conclusions reached. For example: 

The commuters on the 8:09 morning train to the neighboring city 
talked it over. The great majority of these were inclined to agree with 
the board that it was high time for Tyrone to part company with his 
job. In this opinion they were enthusiastically backed by their wives; 
many of them were tired of “everlastingly being obliged to rescue my 
Jimmy from his daily fracas with that man Tyrone; and I don’t see 
how Mr. Hamilton can put up with such a teacher for another second.” 
Plenty of these home-reception-committees-of-one rejoiced to have some- 
thing to look forward to at the end of the afternoon, other than 
the privilege of listening to indignant tales of the latest indignities 
attempted on Monrovian youth by this veteran of a thousand battles. 
Plenty of these committees-of-one, also, who spent the major portion 
of the day in extracting food, clothing, and shelter from the neighbor- 
ing city for their families, were perfectly satisfied to look forward here- 
after to a peaceful home-coming and an equal peaceful dinner, rather 
than to be met at the door with the day’s dismal doings at the high 
school, and the “I think you ought to go over to Mr. Benkert’s before 
you take off your hat, and tell him this nonsense has got to stop.” . 
Small wonder, either, that Mr. Benkert was satisfied; and we doubt not 
that his wife, also, welcomed this latest progressive step. 

But, as Hamilton ruefully reflected, to offset these was that large 
and vociferous group, those whom his predecessor, Burnham, had char- 
acterized as a “bunch that’s never satisfied with anything, especially 
the way the schools are run.” This group had migrated from the city 
and bought small homes with large mortgages; this group had found 
it tremendously satisfactory for their own self-importance, to make 
themselves conspicuous in those numerous typical civic organizations 
which spring up in any rapidly sprawling suburban development. . . . 
“Never amounted to anything in the city, but after they’ve been out 
here a couple of weeks they think they’re big shots, and put in a lot 
of evenings writing letters to the paper or making infernal nuisances 
of themselves at common-council or school-board meetings’ — Hamil- 
ton could remember ¢his characterization easily enough. . . . 

We should add that of necessity and not from choice, this group 
took the 7:01 to the city rather than the 8:09 as affected by their 
more prosperous neighbors. Originating from class consciousness, there 
was existent in this early-rising element a most cordial feeling of hatred 
against “those nabobs who’ve been running the town all their lives, 
just because some time or other some fool with more money than 
brains, died and left them a lot of jack, and everybody’s been scared 
to death of them ever since; but we aren’t, you betchure life; if they’ve 
got the money we’ve got the votes, and we’ll chase them out some day. 
And when we do, if they don’t like it, they can get the everlasting 
blazes out of town, and never come back” . . . and so on. 

Such repressed desires among these worthy residents of Monroe, the 
town with the pleasant community spirit as noted so often by Mr. 
Short in his mast-head in The Item, as a rule formed the major topic 
of their conversation in smoker and trolley on the daily jaunt to and 
from the city. If any bit of proof was needed to convince them of the 
unworthiness of the riders of the 8:09, there was the damnable fact that 
the side doors near the time clocks in several popular places of urban 


employment were labeled “Co-workers Entrance.” The installation of 
these signs did not exactly make a hit with the involuntary devotees 
of the 7:01; on the contrary, they were quick to suspect that someone 
in Mahogany Row, a someone probably just like their own local 
nabobs, was trying to kid them into believing in the broad spirit of 
democracy of their bosses. Nobody was going to kid them none, you 
betcha; hence, this frustrated experiment in sociology, when once ex- 
posed in its deceitfulness, made the “Co-workers” on the daybreak 
flier good and mad regularly each morning, and sent them home at 
night the more determined to get square with these think-they’re-better- 
than-we-are plutocrats. 

The Jackson R. Tyrone case was a wonderful opportunity for this 
element, which waited only until they had ascertained the views of the 
luxury-loving, sybarites of the 8:09 before taking action. As a result of 
their impromptu investigations, Mr. Tyrone quickly secured their en- 
thusiastic support, not only as public-spirited individuals, but also as 
members of many of these organizations with which Monroe was 
blessed or afflicted, terminology dependent on which train you took. 
In a great many instances, the name of Tyrone meant nothing to them, 
except as a symbol to be raised against plutocracy — the, at times, “I 
don’t recollect his name right now, but he’s the feller them would-be 
millionaires kicked out of his job, and something has got to be done 
about it; I'll contact our secretary and see if we can’t have a special 
meeting this week.” 

. . . Pleasant indeed, these contacts; pleasant these meetings to look 
forward to; pleasant to be somebody instead of anybody .. . small 
minds, these; and yet it is not hard to feel sympathetic for them — 
they want so hard . . . and there are those places in our American 
scheme of things where they never, never should be, simply because 
they can’t. . . . The terrible nobodys, terrible only because sometimes 
they become somebodys. . . . They talked, these residents of Monroe 
did; and it would have been difficult at times for the stranger to know 
which name figured the more prominently in their conversations and 
their meetings: Tyrone or Hamilton. 

Then, of course, there were the stay-at-homes. Consider the solid, 
substantial business men of Main Street. Men who were in this com- 
munity to stay; men who had always been here; men whose fortunes 
were fairly synchronized with the ebb and flow of the town itself. Some 
were those who carried on the substantial business enterprises which 
were as much a part of their families as themselves; others, whose 
names were painted more freshly below those of their lawyer or doctor 
fathers on the neat shingles here and there in the older residential part 
of the town. The conservative element this, realized values a little 
better, formed opinions more slowly, perhaps, than those habituated 
to the apparent easier ebb and flow of the city; the ““My goodness, 
I’m glad to get back; I’d hate to have to go the city every day!” type. 
Frequently, too, next door or around the corner, were the white homes 
of retired farmers, men beginning to get along in years, who had 
moved to town where it would be easier for the women folks. 

Best people in the world, this conservative class, whether in Monroe 
or any other town — (sometimes a little exasperating, when it would 
seem that something should be done in a hurry). These people who in- 
variably appeared to be looking at one, or so thought Hamilton during 
his first months in Monroe; looking, not in an unfriendly or curious 
manner, but quietly and unobtrusively; measuring this newcomer 
placed among them 24 hours a day by virtue of his position. Their 
friendship hard to secure, but worth working for; worth while, these 
men with their names on the directors’ rolls of banks, and building 
and loan associations, and local public-utility concerns. Conservative, 
yes, and cautious in human judgments, also; still more cautious in 
action based on this judgment, yet willing to face a consequent issue. 
Perfectly willing, too, to give the other fellow his chance as something 
due him, due him until he showed himself undeserving. . . . For some 
reason or other, one always thinks of them as dressing in blue-serge 
suits and stiff white collars; yet it is curious that automobile salesmen 
find these conservative people inclined to look with a possessive eye 
on the car which is just a bit flashy... . 

Enough of this characterization; you know these folks as well as we 
do. Eventually you come to call them and are called in turn by the 
first name, with no urge other than respect and mutual friendship. 
Best people in the world, this conservative class; you’d naturally expect 
them to line up solidly with the school board, as did Hamilton. 
Well, ... 
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And then, too, there were those who as some cynic pointed out, 
stayed at home only, when every other place was closed up. In the 
personnel of Monroe they might be compared with the gentry to be 
found on the 7:01, so far as their attitudes, their fortunes, their few 
likes and their many dislikes may be used as a basis for comparison. 
Funny-looking people, these, thought Hamilton as he saw them. as- 
sembled one night in a church where one of their organizations had 
marched to hear a special sermon preached over them by a minister 
with more optimism than was warranted: something is the matter 
with every one of these fellows — either he’s too tall or too short, too 
fat or too thin, too long necked or too short necked. Everyone too 
something; yet each had a perfectly good vote, and usually a good 
pair of lungs, and many of them had seats set aside for them along 
with the other boys down at the dear old firehouse. 

Were these gentlemen in accord with the recent action of the school 
board in the dismissal of their friend and associate? Don’t be foolish! 
They were not! Did they allow somebody was a-going to do some 
pretty lively squirming for this before they got through? They did! In 
fact, as Mr. Tibbs came right out in what might be considered a pre- 
campaign speech, the very next night following the hearing, it was 
“now a most opportune time for somebody in our fair municipality to 
jump into the breach which has existed ever since the school board 
passed the Rubicon. It is indeed fortunate for the town of Monroe it 
has within its borders just such a man, who, although not seeking 
public acclaim, has reluctantly consented to permit his name to go 
before our citizenry as a candidate for the high office of member of the 
board of education. Fortunate is it for the municipality which we call 
our own, that there is this modern Cincinnatus here, this man of rugged, 
simple virtues, who will ever dedicate his every energy to the best 
interests of our boys and girls — the citizens of tomorrow; this man of 
the people, if you please, who will seek at once to rectify the grievous 
wrong done our schools, our community, and our very foundations of 
democracy, in the dismissal of our fellow townsman, our leading edu- 
cator — Jackson R. Tyrone.” 

“Wait a second, Brother Tibbs,” interrupted a corpulent fire laddie 
bewildered by the flow of oratory. “Of course, you know us boys are 
a-going to boost your stock to beat the band at the election; an’ you 
can count on us to peel off our coats and stand by you till the whistle 
blows when you are ready to light into them crooks on the board. But 
just as like as not, when we start to get out the vote some lunkhead 
will want to know what this here ‘Rubicon’ is, you say the board has 
passed. J ain’t heard nothing about this before.” 

“That’s right!’’ exclaimed another. “Of course, I wouldn’t put any 
kind of cussedness past them; but it sounds pretty serious to me, this 
does, and I don’t think we had ought to make any such cracks without 
being able to back them up. That’s where 7 stand.” 

Emphatic nods of approval around the room. 

“D’ye suppose ‘Rubicon’ is got something to do with the contract 
the Board made a while ago when they got some printing done out of 
town, an’ there was a lot of kicking about it?” A suggestion from 
another, whose pen name in the contributor’s column of The Item was 
“Close Observer.”’ 

“T can help out a lot with this ‘modern Cincinnati’ part, if any of the 
boys gets stuck,” interjected yet another, by way of helpful sugges- 
tion. “I got a cousin who lives out there, and he says it’s gettin’ to be a 
swell place. His name is Joe.” 

“We got troubles enough now with ‘Rubicon’ without takin’ on any 
more,” objected one of the brethren. “Anyhow, I can’t see what busi- 
ness Monroe’s got monkeyin’ around with a big place like Cincinnati. 
I think you ought to leave that out of your speech, Brother Tibbs; I 
do.” 

More signs of approval evident. 

“Hold on, boys!” exclaimed Mr. Tibbs who had been struggling with 
his notes, “it ain’t ‘passed the Rubicon’; it’s ‘crossed,’ that’s what it is; 
I got it mixed up because there’s a smudge there.” 

“Sounds just as bad to me,” commented the rotund gentleman. 

“I know they done it,” continued Mr. Tibbs, “because I heard 
Benkert make this crack to Bob Towson when they didn’t know I was 
listening.” 

Suddenly, and from still another part of the room, 

“It strikes me, Brother Tibbs, that there ‘crossed’ most likely means 
‘double-crossed,’ in which case this here Rubicon ain’t a what; it’s a 
who.” 

“No, it ain’t a who,” replied Mr. Tibbs, who had been holding his 
manuscript up to the light for a better view. “Rubicon’s a what. Here 
it is, right smack in front of you: ‘crossed,’ not ‘double-crossed,’ as you 
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can easily see if you look good and close.” A trifle belligerently, “Don’t 
you think I can read my own writing?” 

A heavily sarcastic voice from the self-appointed interpreter of 
riddles, 

“Have you stopped to think, Brother Tibbs, that this feller Benkert 
is just cute enough to notice you were near him and maybe a-listening; 
and so he says it different like, hoping you’d fall for it?” 

Complete silence in the room bore eloquent testimony to the serious 
consideration being given by the boys to these conflicting ideas. For an 
anxious moment it seemed that the usual spirit of complete fraternal 
harmony might be in jeopardy; as a potential member of the school 
board, Mr. Tibbs was disposed to stand on his dignity and brook no 
further heckling which might seem to belittle his fitness for the im- 
portant office to which an importunate public was calling him. But 
just at this critical juncture, the stout member, who had started this 
flurry, hurled himself gallantly into the widening breach. 

“Gentlemen! Let’s not have any trouble about this. Suppose this 
here Rubicon that has kicked up all this fuss is a what, or maybe if 
we scratch around a while we find it’s a who; it don’t make no differ- 
ence, so far as I can see, except it’s just one more thing the board 
would be so ashamed of they wouldn’t know where to stick their heads, 
if they had any sense of what’s fit and proper, which they haven’t.” 

“That’s good enough for me/” exclaimed the gentleman who was 
forever having his words snatched right out of his mouth. “And I move 
if anybody does ask us about it, we tell ’em it’s something which as 
law-abidin’ citizens we don’t care to discuss. I think Brother Tibbs 
ought to get a vote of thanks for calling this to our notice, only, of 
course, it should be fixed up in another motion as quick as this here 
one is passed.” 

The first motion was quickly seconded and passed; the second was 
made and promptly seconded by several of the boys, all of whom 
found themselves impelled to explain their feelings of thankfulness to 
Mr. Tibbs for his research into the board’s willful betrayal of the 
people’s confidence, with timely speeches. It was then passed with 
gratifying unanimity by all present. The happy solution of this very 
real difficulty was further enhanced by the delightful spectacle afforded 
by Mr. Tibbs and his late opponent, who clasped hands with the 
greatest of goodwill amid the prolonged applause of the entire as- 
semblage. , 

A suitable moment having been allowed for the boys to resume 
their attitude of thoughtful attention, the gentleman acting as tem- 
porary chairman in the absence of Editor Short took up the main 
item of business which had been interrupted by the incident just de- 
scribed, and proceeded to enlighten his hearers with a graphic account 
of the events of the Jackson R. Tyrone hearing. Since almost without 
exception the members of the South Monroe Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany had attended these legal exercises, and to all intents and pur- 
poses were as well acquainted with the details as the speaker himself, 
it cannot be truthfully said that his recital brought any great astonish- 
ment. It was followed, however, with close interest; and at its conclu- 
sion a perfect tempest of hisses, groans, and other marks of extreme 
disapproval, gave testimony to the unutterable contempt they felt for 
the board of education, its history, its prospects, and particularly its 
action of the night before. 

When the symphony had begun to diminish a bit in volume, 

“Just a moment! Just a moment!” shouted the orator whose re- 
marks had so stirred the multitude. “The chair would like somebody 
to make a motion that a committee-of-three be appointed to wait on 
Brother Tyrone, to acquaint him with the feelings of this meeting, and 
to provide him with a escort befittin’ the occasion from his smitten 
home to these clubrooms. Do I hear such a motion?” 

He did. He would have been deaf if he hadn’t. It appeared that the 
entire assemblage craved nothing in the world half so much as the 
honor of making this motion. It was passed with a whoop; a committee 
was speedily appointed and as speedily departed on its pleasant errand. 

The gentleman filling in for Mr. Short hesitated for a moment fol- 
lowing the disappearance of the last coattail through the outer door, 
and observed in what most anybody would think was an embarrassed 
manner if you didn’t know he’s a reg’lar cut-up when he gets started. 

“O’ course, I’m a little new to this job of presiding, and if I make 
any mistakes, I hope you'll overlook ’em,” which brought at once from 
the rear of the room the highly jocular remark, “You’re doing very 
good, young feller; keep on!” 

The dignified Mr. Tibbs unbent a trifle and permitted a good- 
humored smile to play over his countenance as he observed the light- 
hearted spirit of camaraderie prevailing for a moment in the room. 

. . . How times had changed for him since young Hamilton had first 
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advanced his desirability as a member of the board of education! Why, 
but a few short weeks ago he would have been in the very center of this 
group. But now . . . let those untroubled by the cares connected with 
the stewardship of the young, as demanded in the high office of a 
school-board member, be happy as they walk their daily carefree 
paths; as for himself, he had put his hand to the plow. In his lexicon 
there was no such word as looking back, no thought of faltering as he 
surveyed the yet untilled educational fields lying before him... . 
Darn him, why did that fat feller have to butt in the way he did about 
Rubicon; ain’t he got any manners, even if he ain’t got any brains? 
Made me leave out this part of my speech and pretty near spoiled it. 
Guess I better find out what this here “lexicon” means before some 
other lunkhead comes along and starts in pestering me; that feller up 
in Boston certainly knows how to write swell speeches, and all you got 
to do is send him five dollars and tell him what you’re electioneerin’ 
for, but you pretty near got to lug around a dictionary with pictures 
to figger out some of them big words he sticks in. Anyway, it sounds 
good. . . . Wonder if I should start off by saying, ““My feller country- 
men?” . . . Gosh, you have to think of about a million things when 
you’re runnin’ for the school board... . 

There is a possibility that a certain dark suspicion for a moment 
may have troubled the mind of Mr. Henry Tibbs, a suspicion that this 
new hero in the speaker’s chair might become a little too emboldened 
by his sudden prominence, and covet for himself the right to campaign 
for the same membership on which he had set his heart — but only for 
a moment. He cast this thought aside as entirely unworthy of the fra- 
ternal spirit which actuated the South Monroe Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany; and anyway, the boys wouldn’t stand for such nonsense . 
but this must be the committee back already, and they’re all a-hurray- 
ing, and . . . well, if there ain’t old Jack Tyrone walkin’ in, arm in 
arm ... with Editor Short! .. . 

It was Editor Short, all right enough. Hard to believe, after the 
events of the night before? Hard to believe in view of his complete 
and ridiculous collapse on the witness stand? Yes, indeed — until you 
recall the unfortunate break made by the hot-tempered Towson, that 
display of anger which the harassed editor had pounced upon, even in 
the extremity of his terror, as his one way out. 

. . . Unfortunate break? Yes, and palpable enough to bring Ben- 
kert’s disgusted off-record remark to Hamilton the night following the 
hearing, at the very time Tibbs and his friends were foregathering in 
the firehouse, the while they waited the coming of Perry, of Summers, 
of Towson, for private conference: “I don’t blame Bob for losing his 
temper; but I’m afraid his attack on Short will restore that fellow to 
the good graces of the hook-and-ladder crowd, and possibly even to a 
higher level than before, although for a while they were mad enough 
to run him out of town.” And in reply to Hamilton’s surprised re- 
joinder, “Yes, just that. They can’t get along without him.” And with 
a grim smile, “Nor with him, either, Mr. Hamilton. We’ve just got to 
wait; there’ll come a time.” . . . 

But waiting is such slow work. Especially when one doesn’t know or 
see the end of the waiting. Very hard to wait — if you are young, if you 
know the way ahead, if the way has been cleared of obstacles . . . for 
a while, at least... . 

Yes, Jackson R. Tyrone was out, and the whole town was talking. 
Talking on the street corners, talking on the way home from the 
movies — talking everywhere. Or so it seemed to Hamilton. Talking, 
talking, while he waited. And lines were beginning to be drawn closer 
and closer. One could not see this gradual tightening, this almost auto- 
matic herding together of the scattered groups, drawn together not 
through any sympathy for any especial cause or need, but the long- 
awaited, inevitable drawing together of classes — water in Monroe at 
last seeking and finding its own levels. No one could see this, yet one 
could sense it; one knew that day by day these factions were looking 
themselves over, feeling here, feeling there — heads raised ever so un- 
obtrusively, yet looking; counting their own numbers, considering a 
possible alliance with this element, with that, for mutual support and 
strengthening . . . against the approach of the spring election. In- 
visible drawing of lines; a Monroe, to every outward appearance, quiet, 
almost in a state of lethargy. Yet there was that steady undercurrent, 
daily growing stronger, waiting to burst forth; and everywhere there 
was that talking, talking... . 

Why, it was over, wasn’t it? Tyrone was out; there it was on the 
records. His successor was at work, regularly appointed by the board; 
a bright, clean-cut young fellow, doing a good job, liked by the boys 
and girls in his classes. Look the schools over: why, you can almost see 
the high-school shooting ahead; the elementary-school teachers are be- 
ginning to find things in their daily work to interest them, to interest 
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their pupils, to interest the growing list of occasional visitors at the 
school. One helped her fourth-grade children build a model library in 
the corner of the room, installed a complete lending system, “just like 
the one in the big library downtown, and we know how to run it, too.” 
. . . A seventh-grade history class began a series of mural decorations 
on the walls above the picture molding: “Golly! You have to know an 
awful lot about history to get this thing right, but we’re going to finish 
it before June; you don’t think we’re going to let those kids in the 
sixth grade monkey with it, do you?” . . . The children in one of the 
older schools put up a sign on the door of a basement room, “Please 
stay out, Mr. Hamilton!” (Instructions that were heeded, at least 
during working hours.) Stay out — until it suddenly blossomed forth 
as a lunchroom, equipped with modernistic furniture, with gaily 
painted window boxes, with a series of life-size reproductions of Jack 
and the Bean Stalk, Little Red Riding Hood, and others, enlarged from 
pictures in a primary reader, frescoed on the walls . . . the delight of 
the school, the wonder of the first meeting of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation held there: “Gee, mom, what a job! You’d almost have died 
laughing if you’d seen how surprised Mr. Hamilton was. Miss Andrews 
told him there was something in the basement he ought to look into 
right away, and he comes down the stairs lickety-split and there we 
all are; and honest, he just didn’t know what to say.” (Mr. Hamilton 

had once played the lead in the varsity show.) 

Why, yes; Jackson R. Tyrone was out of the high school — but the 
debate championship of the county was won for the first time in nine 
years. As the languid Mr. Peter Barron expressed it to Miss Ross in 
the outer office, “Don’t credit me with teaching these young’uns how to 
argue: that’s about all they ever did before this year” . . . but it was 
the first time in nine years that plaque was hung on the walls of 
Monroe high school. The Senior Show, snatched from the perils of 
busting b’ilers, ran two nights and nearly sold out the house each night; 
in the past, the student management had considered itself lucky if 
even a fair crowd appeared for one performance . . . thus emphatic- 
ally justifying the prediction of the omnipresent Peter Barron, “Run 
it a couple of nights? Sure, you can’t lose; why, I don’t suppose any 
high-school show ever got so much publicity ahead of time as this one 
has” .. . “Nor of the same kind,” he cheerfully remarked to Miss 
Ross. 

Why, yes; even the teachers were talking, a significant sign in any 
school system. One made the remark at the breakfast table in her 
boarding house that “the children were beginning to consider school 
as an interesting adventure’ —a statement repeated by her landlady 
at the Missionary meeting that afternoon as something she didn’t quite 
understand; a statement which was freely circulated in the town. Of 
course, it didn’t make much of a hit with the travelers on the 7:01, 
to whom every day was a most uninteresting adventure; nor to some 
who looked upon school as most emphatically school, when she’s run 
right; when Editor Short heard this remark, he was most unfavorably 
impressed; there were altogether too many interesting adventures he 
had been personally experiencing in his recent contacts with the schools, 
and he was a-gin any more adventures, or even the slightest suggestion 
of them. Yet, there were some people in Monroe who seemed to know 
what this teacher meant, and were glad... . 

Why, certainly, thought Hamilton, Jackson R. Tyrone is out; and 
yet there was this talking . . . Benkert, Towson, Perry, Summers — 
they’re going to run for the board again; they’re all well-known, re- 
liable, responsible, valuable men. Everybody knows this; what am I 
worrying for? There are plenty of sore-heads around, but they’ll find 
something else to talk about, soon enough; of course the town will 
re-elect them. They’d be crazy if they didn’t; what more can they 
want? ... There are those whistles in the valley again . . . must be 
nearly three o’clock . . . won’t turn on the light... . 

What more? 

It was Peter Barron who brought the handbill into his office, a flier 
printed in the form of an open letter, a communication addressed to the 
citizens of Monroe; a signed announcement which told what more was 
wanted, signed by ten as members of the “Citizens Protest Commit- 
tee”; a call for a mass meeting to nominate “responsible, impartial, 
unselfish successors to the four members of the Board of Education 
whose terms of office expire in June.” 

Fair enough? But just a little ambiguous? 


The last two lines, printed in italics, were possibly just a little more 
ambiguous: 


“John Brown’s body lies amouldering in the grave — 
But his soul goes marching on!” 


. . . A new doctrine for Monroe? 















Using the Unzt Plan in the Grades 


A Successful Project in the Los Angeles Heights, Texas, Schools 
C. M. Meadows, Jr. 


When school is out for Johnny and Susie in 
Los Angeles Heights, Texas, they park their 
books in. the classroom and see no more of the 
lesson texts until they come back to school 
next day. But Johnny and Susie must “hit the 
ball” while they are in school from 9 till 3 
(with an hour off for lunch), so they earn — or 
are supposed to earn—the freedom from 
homework that characterizes the so-called unit 
system, as adopted in the schools of the Los 
Angeles suburban district. The pupils have 
daily lesson sheets — based on the textbooks 
or other source material — with as many les- 
sons as the proper subdivision — unitizing — 
of a given subject justifies. Then, under the 
teacher’s eyes, with or without her help, Johnny 
and Susie dig out the answers to their prob- 
lems, put them down on paper, check them 
and correct them if necessary. If a pupil dur- 
ing today’s 60-minute history period, for in- 
stance, cannot finish the lesson sheet in hand, it 
may be completed next day, or next week, with 
the realization that due credit will be given for 
the work if and when individually done. 

F. S. Eakeley, superintendent of the Los 
Angeles Heights schools, likes to refer to the 
lesson sheets comprised in units of work as- 
signed to students as contracts, which each 
pupil endeavors to fulfill to remain in good 
standing. But the main idea of the system is 
the assumption that Johnny and Susie learn 
best by doing — that the things they practice 
account for the habits and abilities they de- 
velop. And, at least, their accomplishments are 
their own, with due allowance for brilliance or 
backwardness. Cheating or copying is prac- 
tically impossible, and the temptation to hand 
in work done by dad or big brother is removed. 

Outstanding results of the system, accord- 
ing to Mr. Eakeley, as proved during an ex- 
perimental period last year— February to 
May, before it was adopted generally this year 
—were a 30 per cent increase in the use’ of 
books — principally reference material — by 
students and a reduction of failures to 2 per 
cent of the pupils. 

Mr. Eakeley does not claim to have origin- 





SCENE IN LIBRARY-STUDY HALL AT LOS ANGELES HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL 


Students get their regular lessons in classroom or library. 


ated the unit plan, as practiced in the schools 
under his supervision, but he believes Los 
Angeles Heights is the first to have applied it 
extensively. He admits weaknesses in the sys- 
tem, criticized chiefly because of its reduction 
of pupils’ opportunities for oral expression. 
But before discussion of the details, a few 
words concerning the background and setup of 
the Los Angeles Heights schools might not be 
amiss. 


The School Situation 


Los Angeles Heights is an unincorporated 
suburb of San Antonio, with a population of 
perhaps six or seven thousand. Thus its schools, 
in an independent district embracing 27 square 
miles, compete more or less with schools in a 
city of a quarter million population. The sub- 
urb’s schools include a high school and four 
elementary schools for white children, and one 
elementary school for Negroes. They have an 
aggregate enrollment approximating 1.800, 
and employ 60 teachers, 18 of whom work in 
the high school which offers 78 credits. The 


They don’t take their textbooks home. 


high school comprises grades eight to eleven, 
with those below the eighth taught in the ele- 
mentary schools. The unit plan is applied to 
white-school grades above the fourth. 

Superintendent Eakeley does not wish to be 
classed as “newfangled.” Adoption of what he 
believes to be an improved method of teaching 
was not to get away from old fundamentals of 
education but rather to make their inculcation 
more effective. 

Reviewing the inauguration of the unit sys- 
tem, Superintendent Eakeley, whose previous 
experience had included principalships of both 
junior and senior high schools in the city, con- 
ceded that the new program is somewhat more 
expensive than the old and that — at least, as 
practiced in his system —it calls for more 
work on the part of the faculty and the staff. 
He estimated roughly that the change has 
added $50 a school to the expenses the first 
year, but said: “We could have used $2,000 
more for the system.” In addition, more books 
costing nearly $250 were bought for the 








THE LOS ANGELES HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL ENJOYS A WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN BUILDING 
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GROUP OF LOS ANGELES HEIGHTS HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS SHOWN “PARKING” THEIR TEXTBOOKS AS THEY 
LEAVE THE SCHOOLROOM. IT MEANS NO HOME WORK ON THE LESSONS FROM THOSE TEXTS. 


schools’ libraries when the demand for them 
became evident. Already the high-school li- 
brary contains upward of 3,000 volumes, 
valued at $5,000 to $6,000, while each elemen- 
tary school has 100 to 500 volumes (Mr. 
Eakeley suggests the latter number as the 
proper minimum). The combined library and 
study hall in the high school, where the unit 
system is put to its most intensive application, 
is comfortably equipped with tables and chairs, 
to accommodate 90 students six times a day. 
There the pupils take such problems as cannot 
be solved in the class periods. 

Los Angeles Heights is keeping down ex- 
penses under the innovation by buying sup- 
plies in wholesale lots, and by having teachers 
help in cutting stencils and operating duplicat- 
ing machines. “Each school really should 
possess two mimeographs,” said Mr. Eakeley, 
“although the schools have fewer.’’ Carbon 
paper is required in large quantities, since it 
can be used only two or three times. The school 
office buys white paper in 30- to 50-ream lots 
for lesson sheets, but is reimbursed in the main 
for the cost of the sheets which are sold (at 
cost) to the pupils who use them. This practice 
at first brought mild objection from school 
patrons, the more suspicious of whom saw in it 
a new scheme to get money from them. As a 
matter of fact, however, the cost is hardly 
more than would be spent on tablets, or other 
paper formerly used in daily classwork. As an 
example of the quantity of paper needed, Mr. 
Eakeley estimated that a history or English 
class might use 20,000 sheets a semester, which 
means a great deal of work to convert them 
into lesson sheets. 

Some parents at the outset feared that the 
new requirement that pupils leave at school 
the state textbooks would lead somehow to the 
necessity of buying other books. That idea, of 
course, was unfounded. On the contrary, in- 
creases in the school libraries proved a boon 
to students who lacked reference and research 
material at home and who might not be in- 
clined to seek such material at the public li- 
brary — an important factor in view of extra- 
credit projects that are offered. Moreover, the 
patrons can even figure a little tax saving 
through the conservation of state textbooks 


which no longer are taken from the _ school- 
room. 

A 300 per cent grading plan is employed in 
the Los Angeles Heights schools in connection 
with the unit system, and in furtherance of the 
aim to credit students in proportion to the 
eforts they put forth. Grades are given every 
six weeks. They are arrived at by averaging 
three sets of grades, in each of which 100 is 
possible. The first 100 per cent includes 30 per 
cent for attendance and 60 per cent for citizen- 
ship — that is, good conduct and right atti- 
tudes — with an extra 10 per cent thrown in 
if no less than 5 points have been deducted 
during the period. Toward the second 100 per 
cent a total of 70 per cent can be accumulated 
if all lesson sheets are worked, checked, and 
corrected neatly. An additional 30 per cent is 
possible of attainment through projects out- 
side the lesson sheets. The third 100 per cent 
may be reached through tests at regular in- 
tervals, the general test average being figured 
by adding the various test grades, and dividing 
by the number given. 

It is contended that, under this method of 
grading, possibilities of favoritism on the part 
of the teacher are reduced to the minimum. 
There is a continual record of just what each 
pupil has done as a basis for his grade; his 
recorded work speaks for itself. There is the 
further advantage in that not only the teacher, 
but also the pupil himself, knows at all times 
the extent of the student’s progress. 

The provision for individual differences be- 
tween pupils, permitting them, within reason- 
able limits, to travel at their own rates of 
speed; substitution of self-comparison for 
rivalry to answer a question first, with the ad- 
vantage formerly lying too often on the side 
of those with the greatest gift of gab or knack 
of stalling, and a general emphasis on concrete 
rather than abstract learning — these are some 
of the merits claimed for the unit system at 
Los Angeles Heights. That it also teaches how 
to get material, and how to assemble and pre- 
sent it acceptably, is obvious. 

Different subjects lend themselves differently 
to unitization. For instance, ten lesson sheets 
comprise a unit in one grammar class, whereas 
a unit in another subject or class may be 
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divided into a greater or lesser number of 
lessons. The unit is merely a fair and con- 
venient basis of assembling and splitting up the 
work for application of the no-homework sys- 
tem. Flexibility of the plan permits individual 
treament of pupils. Johnny may be three or 
four lessons ahead of Susie, for Susie doesn’t 
get a new lesson sheet until she is through 
with the preceding one. The class moves from 
one unit to the next, of course, when a majority 
is ready for the advance. The teacher must 
keep ahead of the brightest in her class lest 
some member’s progress be interrupted. 

In keeping with the idea of learning by prac- 
tice, each pupil is expected to keep a diary, 
noting therein what is done from day to day 
in school. Incidentally, notebooks and other 
records on which grades are based are left at 
school, the same as textbooks, when the pupils 
go home. This requirement, however, does not 
apply to extra-credit projects, which, because 
of their nature, may be done in school or out. 
Such projects — whether writing a theme, mak- 
ing a scrapbook, or collecting wildflowers — are 
considered as much diversion as work and thus 
are exempted from the no-homework rule. 

Most of the teachers favor the new program, 
but, like Mr. Eakeley, are not blind to its 
faults. Some, like the superintendent, who be- 
lieves the periods should be of 70 minutes’ in- 
stead of 60 minutes’ duration, are fearful lest 
the system, with its designed thoroughness, 
may not permit covering the required ground 
in a year. (Mr. Eakeley has observed a similar 
system successfully operated, he said, in the 
little community of Bangs, Texas, where the 
time element is not such a problem because the 
school is on a smaller scale. However, he gen- 
erally answers the lack-of-time objection with 
the argument that it is better to teach 10 pages 
well, than to give a smattering of 50.) 

Most of the teachers feel that organization 
improvement will cure some of the present ap- 
parent defects. At any rate, all Los Angeles 
Heights faculty members were asked to list 
anonymously any advantages or disadvantages 
they found in the new system, and this they 
did — some at considerable length. Although 
Mr. Eakeley does not agree with some of the 
asserted disadvantages, he made them public 
along with the others. 

Here is one of the briefer though typical 
answers: 

After using the “un‘t” system of teaching in two 
history classes (high fifth and high sixth grades) and 
one geography class (low sixth), I have the follow- 
ing comments to make: 

For the system: 


1. The child is given a definite goal toward which 
to strive. 

2. Results can plainly be seen by the child at the 
end of a year’s work. (In less time than that, Super:n- 
tendent Eakeley believes.) 

3. Practice in a logical formation of subject matter 
is allowed. 

4. Training in the use of the “mechanics” of a text- 
book is given. 

5. The child learns to obtain informat:on from the 
printed page. 

6. Spelling, writing, and English practice is given. 

Against the system: 


1. The child is deprived of adequate time for oral 
expression. 

2. The teacher has less opportunities to learn the 
peculiarities of the child and to strengthen his weak 
points. (Mr. Eakeley especially disagreed with this 
criticism, contending that the new system definitely 
affords more opportunities to do those things.) 

3. The grading system takes too much of the teach- 
er’s time from the class. 

4. The retarded pupil does not get the necessary 
attention to strengthen him. 

5. While I have not attempted to teach arithmetic 
by this method, I fail to see how the plan can be 
satisfactorily applied to this subject. I feel that arith- 
metic is a subject in which the teacher must keep a 
constant contact with the class on each new point, 
and spend the recitation period in personal explana- 
tions to the child, until each individual thoroughly 
understands the operation in question 
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Summing up: I am in favor of the system and feel 
that as the teacher becomes more expert, with possibly 
a few changes in method, the objections can be 
removed. 

Another listed “advantages” and “disadvan- 
tages” of the no-homework system so numer- 
ously that some, being more or less duplicates 
of other points, are not given here, and there- 
fore numbers are omitted. But here are some 
of the “advantages” contained in that lengthy 
comment: 

The lesson sheets offer specific directions for the 
work assigned. 

The questions, problems, etc., are definite. There 
can be no misunderstanding as to the work expected. 

There is wide latitude of work offered for individual 
effort in reports, projects, etc. 

The less mentally alert pupil has an opportunity to 
do more creditable work than he was capable of 
doing in the old system. 

The pupil suffering from an inferiority complex is 
given a chance to gain confidence in himself through 
the accomplishment of the work in which he be- 
comes interested. 

Each pupil knows he is graded on the work he 
actually does, and doesn’t hope to “get by” by 
“stalling.” 

One hour’s supervised study and concentrated effort 
secures better results than three hours of spasmodic 
work done out of the schoolroom. 

(In history.) The new system teaches the pupil to 
consult references other than his text, and aids him 
to think, for historians differ many times in their 
opinions. The pupil, therefore, often consults more 
histor‘es in order to arrive at some conclusion for 
himself. 

It aids the teacher in disciplinary problems. In fact, 
there are seldom any such problems when this type of 
work is employed. 

During “discussion” periods, the instructor finds 
most of the pupils have a better understanding, and 
a broader knowledge, of the subject matter than they 
had under the old system. 

Nearly all of our pupils enjoy school more, because 
not so much burdensome homework is required. 
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All students must use their mental faculties to 
some extent. 

Because the student is graded on the actual work 
that he does in class, all types of students have an 
equal chance to make good grades; that is, a brilliant 
student does not have a superior advantage in the 
making of a higher grade. 

Opportunities for organiz.ng work and reviewing 
are better. 

Prevents loss of time. (Note subsequently listed 
“disadvantage”; is it not somewhat contradictory ?) 

Prevents giving too much work. 

Easier to check up on corrections. 

Prohibits copying. 

Teacher can help pup:] while working on new assign- 
ments. 

Child knows where he stands. 

Percentage of failures is reduced. In fact, about the 
only failures are due to incompleted work. 

By careful assignment of extra-credit work, I have 
encouraged pupils to become more interested in current 
periodicals and historical fiction. 

I find that in most cases pupIs have a more detailed 
knowledge of material studied, and they are able to 
discuss more intelligently the material studied in class. 

It is one way of securing 100 per cent pupil-activity 
in class. The “sleepers” and “dreamers” must at least 
go through the mot‘on. 

I think classes using this plan show more enthu- 
siasm; the pupil seems to know that he is working 
for himself and not for the teacher. 

The same commentator listed about as 
many “disadvantages,” some of them being: 

More time is required to cover each unit of work, 
and as we are expected to cover a certain amount 
of work within the year, it is difficult to do so satis- 
factorily. 

Not enough variety in the type of work —a weak- 
ness of organization probably. 

Discussion periods cannot cover adequately all the 
points erdinarily covered under the old system. 

Some “backward” pupils learn more through class- 
room discuss‘on than by individual reading. How- 
ever, this might be a method by which they will learn 
to concentrate and think for themselves. 

It is a physical impossibility for the instructor to 
plan her lesson sheets, and then grade them daily as 
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they should be graded. Some satisfactory checking 
system can be formulated, I am sure. 

In the English class I do not have time to check 
the work sheets properly. There are several factors that — 
contribute to this, namely: (1) The students write 
poorly and crowd their answers in small space. 
(2) Classes are too large for proper supervision of 
work. (3) Students do not have the right attitude 
toward exchanging and correcting fellow students’ 
papers. 

Some students finish their work much sooner than 
others. This can be remedied by giving extra work 
sheets to the fast student. If, however, he is given 
extra credit for the extra work, he will be inclined 
to sacrifice thoroughness for speed. 

Slows progress. 

Need longer periods to work system satisfactorily. 

Pupils lack enough work for study periods. 

(Library.) Children give the excuse that they have 
nothing to do, since all of their work must be done 
in the classroom, but the number is comparatively 
small. 

Grades are not representative of the work learned. 

It gives some students, who conscientiously do all 
work assigned, a chance to do just the minimum on 
the course when they should be doing the maximum. 

The type of work can grow monotonous if it is 
not watched carefully. 

It is not easily adapted to every subject. 

Pupils who are absent do not always have, or desire 
to have, sufficient time to make up work missed. 

The 70 per cent given for daily work sheets should 
be reduced to 60 per cent or 65 per cent because 
some students are too easily satisfied simply “to 
pass.” 


These criticisms, no doubt, will be reflected 
in the improvement of the system as its use 
becomes better established. Meanwhile it has 
grown beyond the experimental stage and ap- 
pears destined for permanence with such modi- 
fications as are shown to be necessary. “But it 
is no short cut — no panacea for work,” said 
Mr. Eakeley. “We must judge its worth by the 
results.” 


In Whom Do the Constitutions Place Control of the 
Common Schools? 


Clarence E. Ackley, Ph.D. 


(Concluded from November) 


B. JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS 
REGARDING OFFICERS, 
AGENTS, AND EM- 
PLOYEES 


Several studies have been made regarding 
the legal status of school officials. Some of the 
outstanding ones should be mentioned here. 
Three pertain to city schools, namely: More- 
hart’s® investigation of the legal status of city 
school boards; Morrison’s’ investigation of the 
status of the city school superintendent; Lide’s® 
investigation of the legal basis of the organiza- 
tion, support, and control of city schools. Three 
pertain to county school administration: Blan- 
ton’s® study of the county as a factor in the 
development of school control; Berges’’® study 
of the legal status of the county unit system of 
organization; Morris’s'’ study of the present 


"Morris, John Hayes, “The Present Legal Status of the 
County Superintendent in the United States,’ M.A. Thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1924. 

*Morehart, Grover Cleveland, ‘The Legal Status of City 
School Boards,” Ph.D. Thesis, T. C. Contribution No. 270, 
Columbia University, 1927. 

*Morrison, John Cayce, “The Legal Status of the City 
School Superintendent,” T. C. Contribution, Baltimore, War- 
wick and York, 1922. 

SLide, Edwin Scott, “Legal Basis of the Organization Support 
and Control of City Schools,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1930. 

*Blanton, Annie Webb, “A Study of the County as a Factor 
in the Development of School Control,’ Ph.D. Thesis, Cornell, 
1927, 2 volumes. 

“Berges, William Rudolph, “The Legal Status of the County 
Unit System of Organization in the United States,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1926. 


legal status of the county superintendent. Six 
pertain to boards of education: Brumbaugh,’* 
investigating their authority in the administra- 
tion of pupils and teachers; Carmichael,’* their 
legal liabilities; Henzlik,* their rights and 
liabilities under capital-outlay contracts; John- 
son,’® their status as to torts, contracts, and 
agency; Soper,’® their rights and powers with 
respect to taxation; Waters,’’ a comparison of 
the legal status of school boards in the 48 
states. In addition to these twelve studies, the 
statutes and court decisions of nearly every 
state have been carefully analyzed. It is not 
the function of the present study to duplicate 
these investigations or to summarize their find- 
ints and conclusions. Instead, interest is here 


“Brumbaugh, Aaron John, ‘‘Authority of Boards of Educa- 
tion in the Administration of Pupils and Teachers, as Defined 
by the Courts,’”’ Ph.D. Thesis, University of Chicago, 1929. 

13Carmichael, Hobart Verner, ‘‘Judicial Decisions Regarding 
Legal Liability of School Boards in the United States’? M.A. 
Thesis, University of Chicago, 1926. 

“4Henzlik, Frank E., ‘Rights and Liabilities of Public School 
Boards Under Capital Outlay Contracts,’’ Ph.D. Thesis, T. C. 
Contribution No. 153, Columbia University, 1924. 

Johnson, Harold Nels, “Cases Involving School Law Based 
on Torts, Contracts, and Agency,’’ M.A. Thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1928. 

Soper, Wayne W., “Legal Limitations on the Rights and 
Powers of School Boards with Respect to Taxation,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, T. C. Contribution No. 349, Co'umbia University, 1928. 

Waters, Ralph Chester, ‘‘A Comparison of the Legal Status 
of School Boards in the Forty-Eight States,’ M.A. Thesis, Ohio 
State University, 1923. 


centered in an effort to sift out only what the 
courts have found to be limitations directing 
or restraining the power of legislative control 
of these officers and their actions. 


1. Limitations on Organization of 
the Personnel 


The interpretations of the courts as to what 
the legislature may do in creating and main- 
taining the organization of a suitable personnel 
for the administration and supervision of the 
common schools have been presented in an 
earlier article. In that article, many limitations 
were presented, defining and classifying the 
different types of officers, designating the 
manner of their selection, the determination 
of their qualifications, the restrictions regard- 
ing their compensation, their tenure of office, 
and the methods of their removal from office. 
There remain for consideration those limita- 
tions which restrict or direct the authority of 
these officials in the control of the common 
schools. 


2. Nature and Source of Their Authority 


Uniformly the courts regard the promulga- 
tion of common schools as a state function, 
and even when the state funds have been 
liberally augmented by local tax,’* or municipal 
officers have been made members of the local 
board,’® or special municipal charters or local 


City of Lafayette v. Jenners, 10 Ind. 70; Smith v. Sim- 
mons, 129 Ky. 93. 

Fuller v. Heath, 89 Ill. 296; Speight v. People, 87 Il. 
Board of Education v. Shoyer, 13 Pa. Dist. 170. 
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legislation®® has been permitted, the state legis- 
lature still retains full power to direct and 
control the schools in any manner not repug- 
nant to constitutional requirements.** 


a) Agents of the State 


To exercise more conveniently the authority 
it possesses the legislature finds it proper and 
necessary to establish agencies through which it 
may operate in the various local communities 
of the state.2? Fundamentally the agencies so 
established are not individual but districts,”* 
and as shown by Morehart (see note 6), some 
of these functions cannot be still further dele- 
gated but must, with rare exceptions, be per- 
formed as a direct act of the district, such as: 
(a) choosing the members of the local board 
of education, and (b) determining major 
policies, as (1) in the acquisition and disposal 
of property, (2) the control or management 
of property, (3) the control of the size of the 
school system by vote on the establishment or 
discontinuance of certain types of schools, (4) 
the control of the size of the district by refer- 
endum requirements, (5) the control of the 
organization of the board as to number of 
members and certain of its functions, and (6) 
the control of fiscal affairs requiring a refer- 
endum vote. Of course, as Morehart points out, 
no one state necessarily directs that each and 
every one of these functions is to be performed 
by the district; nor is it likely that any two 
states have identical practices in these matters. 

To direct these agencies, the legislature may 
create an agency within an agency. This is 
done by requiring that the official business of 
the district shall be conducted by boards of 
education or school directors or trustees which, 
as the district itself, come into being and con- 
tinue to exist by legal enactment of the state 
legislature.”* 


6) Quasi-Corporations 


The nature of the authority of these agents 
is frequently designated as quasi-corporate. So 
in the case of the Mobile School Commissioners 
v. Putnam, it was said: 

A board of school commissioners is an irregular 
quasi-cor poration, public in its character, and is sub- 
ject to legislative control. Such a corporation is created 
for public ends and purposes, and not for private 
benefit or emolumeat; consequently no contract exists 
between it and the state, the obligation of which is 
secured and protected from impairment by the consti- 
tutional provision.” 
and likewise in Farnum’s Petition: 

School districts are, and always have been public 
corporate bodies, created by the legislature as a means 
and instrument in carrying out the public duty in 
reference to public instruction laid upon the legis- 
lature by the constitut:on. They exist only by authority 
derived from the legislature; their powers, duties, and 
obligations are such, and such only, as are derived 
directly from legislat:ve enactment; and even after 
they have been created and invested with all the rights, 
priv_leges, and powers incident to such corporations, 
there can be no question but that the legislature may, 
without infringing any constitutional obligation, or 
any right partaking at all of the nature of a contract, 
put an end to their corporate existence, and so, of 
course, str p them, as well as the inhabitants compos- 
ing them, of all the rights, privileges, and powers they 
before possessed.” 

Being quasi-corporations, boards of educa- 
tion pocsess the characteristics of corporations 


in (1) having the perpetuity of succession, not 

School District v. Shoecraft, 88 Cal. 372; McKenzie v. 
San Francisco Board of Education, 1 Cal. A. 406. 

State v. Bartels, 191 Iowa 1060; Cline v. Martin, 5 Oh. A. 
90; Adams v. Miles (Civ. A.) 300 S.W. 211 (Tex.); Floy 
v. Smith, 145 Va. 164. 

Fisher v. Fay, 288 Ill. 11; Follet v. Sheldon, 195 Ind. 
510; Prowse v. Christian Co. Board of Education, 134 Ky. 365; 
Ivey v. Keeling (Tex. Civ. A.), 15 S.W. (2d) 1097; also 
p. 206. 

2Atty.-Gen. v. Lowrey, 199 U. S. 233; Pearson v. State, 
56 Ark. 148; Freel v. Crawfordsville, 142 Ind. 27; Pittsburgh v. 
Sterrett Sub-Dist. Sch., 204 Pa. St. 635. 

“Willis v. Owen, 43 Tex. 41; Sch. Dist. v. Shoecraft, 88 
Cal. 372; Americus Bd. Pub. Ed. v. Barlow, 49 Ga. 232. 

Mobile School Comm. v. Putnam, 44 Ala. 506 (1870). 

%*Farnum’s Petition, 51 N.H. 376; In re School Code of 1919, 
(Del.), 30 Del. 406; Americus Bd. Pub. Ed. v. Barlow, 49 
Ga. 232; McQueen v. Port Huron, 194 Mich. 328. 
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being subject to dissolution or change of iden- 
tity by the withdrawal, ejection, legal disability, 
or death of individual members;** (2) enjoy- 
ing as a board immunities and grants of priv- 
ileges from the legislature;?* (3) holding and 
conveying property, making contractual obliga- 
tions within certain limits, and empowered to 
sue and be sued as a corporate individual.?® 
But they possess no power except that ex- 
pressly given them by the creating authority®* 
or clearly implied. The implied powers are 
those that are implied because they are neces- 
sary to any corporate existence,*’ or those im- 
plied because they are of necessity required in 
order to exercise the powers expressly con- 
ferred upon the corporation.** 

In accordance with these principles arising 
from the quasi-corporate nature of school 
boards, it has been held (1) that the members 
of these boards must act as a corporate indi- 
vidual, that is, the board, in exercising its au- 
thority, must act in regular meetings convened 
for the purpose; it is not sufficient that the 
members severally give their assent to what 
is done.** Moreover (2) an illegal or unau- 
thorized action of the board cannot subse- 
quently be corrected by being ratified by it; 
nor does the fact that the district has the 
benefit of what is done amount to a ratifica- 
tion by the district.** (3) Another of the cor- 
porate functions of these boards is the general 
control of the school buildings and the main- 
taining of all proper suits for the possession 
of them.*° Also (4) the board is entrusted with 
the authority to employ teachers, and to re- 
move them under the rules prescribed by the 
statutes.*° (5) But in all business transactions 
the board must refrain from entering into con- 
tracts with its own members, as these contracts 
would be void.*? (6) Contracts made with em- 
ployees for a stated time are subject to the 
observance of public holidays, and teachers are 
entitled to those holidays without deduction 
from salary,** and since the quasi-corporate 
nature of boards gives them perpetuity, they 
may (7) make contracts for teaching extend 
beyond the term of office of their members,*® 
if made in good faith and not unreasonabiy 
forestalling the action of their successors.*” 
Moreover, they may (8) suspend or expel 
pupils for refusal to comply with regulations,*’ 
and may (9) refuse admittance, as exercise of 
police power, regarding health in matters of 
quarantine or when a pupil has not complied 
with vaccination requirements.*? 


c) Legislative Functions 


As agents or subagents of the state, this 
quasi-corporate body called the board of edu- 


27Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 17 U. S. (4 Wheat.) 518 
(1819); Warner v. Beers, 23 Wend. (N.Y.) 103. 

3S5.P.R. Co. v. Orton, 32 Fed. 457. 

Andrews Bros. v. Youngstown Coke Co., 86 Head. 585; 
Trustees of Schools v. Tatmen, 13 Ill. 27; Mobile Sch. Comrs. 
v. Putnam, 44 Ala. 506. 

Stowe v. Flagg, 72 lll. 397; also note 2 ante. 

Cumming, Cas. Priv. Corp., 148; Shep. Cas. Corp. 75; 
Thomas v. Rai‘road Co., 101 U.S. 71. 

Munn v. Commission Co., 15 Johns (N.Y.) 52; Peers v. 
Board of Education, 72 Ill. 508; State v. Board of Education, 
35 Oh. St. 368. 

%3State v. Leonard, 3. Tenn. 117; State v. Tiedemann, 69 
Mo. 515; Smith v. Tp. Bd., 58 Mo. 297; Dennison Sch. Dist. 
v. Padden, 89 Pa. St. 395; Hazen v. Lerche, 47 Mich. 626. 

%4Sch. Dist. v. Fogelman, 76 Ill. 189; Johnson v. Sch. Dist., 
67 Mo. 319; Board of Ed. v. Thompson, 33 Oh. St. 321; 
Gibson v. School Dist. 36 Mich. 404. 

% Barber v. Trustees of Schools, 51 Ill. 396. 

%Crawfordsville v. Hays, 42 Ind. 200. 

8'Pickett v. School Dist., 25 Wis. 551; Scott v. Williamstown 
School Dist. No. 9, 67 Vt. 150. 

School Dist. v. Gage, 39 Mich. 484. 

%*Wilson v. School District, 36 Conn. 280. 

“Loomis v. Coleman, 51 Mo. 21. 

“Hodgkins v. Rockport, 105 Mass. 475. 

42Bissell vy. Davidson, 65 Conn. 183; State ex rel Milhoof v. 
Board of Education of Village of Barberton, 76 Oh. St. 297; 
Blue v. Beach, 155 Ind. 121; State ex rel O'Bannon v. Cole, 
220 Mo. 697; Hutchins v. School Committee of Town of 
Durham, 137 N.C. 68. And re power of Legislature, of Com. 
ex rel Schaffer v. Wilkins, 271 Pa. 523 and Note, 17 L.R.A., 
N.S. 710; 12 R.C.L., p. 1289. 
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cation has general authority to establish rea- 
sonable rules and regulations regarding the dis- 
cipline, government, and management of the 
schools within the district or territory, even 
when the authority is not expressly conferred.** 
Unless otherwise provided by law, these rules 
may include what subjects shall be taught and 
what textbooks shall be used.** But this legis- 
lative power is always subject to the general 
principle that the bylaws of all corporations 
must be reasonable.*® 


d) Quasi-Judicial Functions 


As previously explained,*® quasi-judicial func- 
tions are required when the law, in words or 
by implication, commits to any officer the 
duty of looking into facts and acting upon 
them, not in a way which it specifically directs, 
but after a discretion in its nature judicial. 
This includes school officers in deciding upon 
the removal of a teacher,*” or the expulsion 
of a pupil.** In the performance of such a 
function, a board member is liable when, and 
only when, it can be shown that he has acted 
maliciously .*® 


e) Semiofficial Nature of the Teacher 


Teachers in the common schools, while 
standing largely in loco parentis to their pupils 
and occupying as to them rather a domestic 
than an official relationship, yet are, in some 
respects at least, to be regarded as public 
officers: 

In some sense he may be said to act by public 

authority and to be a public officer, but ... in no 
proper sense can he be deemed a public officer exercis- 
ing, by virtue of his office, discretionary and quasi- 
judicial powers.” 
They are subject to the rules prescribed by the 
board, if any,°* but when the board has pre- 
scribed no rules, the teacher may do so,°? and 
even where rules have been prescribed by the 
board, the teacher may, unless expressly pro- 
hibited, make such additional rules and re- 
quirements as special cases or sudden emergen- 
cies may render necessary.®* This authority is 
not confined to the schoolroom, but includes 
coming to and returning from school.°* He may 
even refuse to admit a pupil, but the parent 
may then appeal to the board.*° 


3. Specific Limitations 


The decisions of the courts disclose several 
specific limitations circumscribing the power 
of the state legislatures as to the control of the 
actions of school officers. 


a) Where State Board to Initiate 
Legislation 


In an earlier paragraph of this paper®® it was 
pointed out that three state constitutions had 
specified that the state board of education 
should set up the system of common schools, 


“Fertich v. Michener, Ill. Ind. 472; Thompson v. Beaver, 
63 Ill. 353; Hodgkins v. Rockport, 105 Mass. 475; State v. 
Burton, 45 Wis. 150; Ferriter v. Tyler, 48 Vt. 444; Donahoe 
v. Richards, 38 Me. 379; Board of Ed. v. Minor, 23 Oh. 211. 

“McCormick v. Burt, 95 Ill. 263. 

*Roe v. Deming, 21 Oh. St. 666; Ward v. Flood, 48 Cal. 36. 

“Chapter III, p. 206. 

“Burton v. Fulton, 49 Pa. St. 151; Chamberlain v. Clayton. 
56 lowa 331; Gregory v. Small, 39 Oh. St. 346; Morrison v. 
McFarland, 51 Ind. 206. 

“Stewart vy. Southard, 17 Ohio 402; Donahoe v. Richards, 
38 Me. 379; Stephenson vy. Hall, 14 Barb. (N.Y.) 222; Dritt 
v. Snodgrass, 66 Mo. 286; Spear v. Cummings, 23 Pick. 
(Mass.) 224. 

*Elmore v. Overton, 104 Ind. 548. 

Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114; Spear v. Cummings, Mass. 
23 Pick. 224. 

"Spear v. Cummings, Mass. 23 Pick. 224; State v. Burton, 
45 Wis. 150; Dritt v. Snodgrass, 66 Mo. 286; Hodgkins v. 
Rockport, 105 Mass. 476; Russell v. Lymfield, 116 Mass. 366. 

52Deskins v. Gose, 85 Mo. 485; Patterson v. Nutter, 78 Me. 
509; State v. Burton, 45 Wis. 150; State v. Pendergrass, 2 Dev. 
and Bat. (N.C.) 365. 

53State v. Burton, op. cit.; 
472. 

Mechem, Pub. Off. 730; Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114. 

Spear v. Cummings, 23 Pick. (Mass.) 224. 

See G, Table IX. 


Fertich v. Michener, 111 Ind. 
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initiating the legislation pertaining thereto. In 
that connection, the opinion of the supreme 
court of Iowa was quoted, showing that, 
although authority rested with the state board 
to define the scope of the system, to create 
and designate the officers by and through 
whom the system should be administered, and 
to initiate the enactment of rules and regula- 
tions commonly designated as “school laws,” 
nevertheless power was still reserved to the 
legislature to alter, amend, or repeal the legis- 
lation of the state board and to initiate and 
enact all legislation involving the levying of 
taxes, making appropriations of money, and 
managing or controlling school lands and 
funds.*” 


b) Where State Board is a Corporation 


In the case of Purnell v. State Board of Edu- 
cation, it was held that, where the state board 
of education is a legislative creature, the legis- 
lature may modify, control, or abolish it.°* An 


~ stNote 4, and District Township v. City of Dubuque, 7 Iowa 
262. 
88Pyurnell vy. State Board of Education, 125 Md. 266 (1915). 
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interesting case decided by the supreme court 
of Illinois, however, held that where the state 
board, by a previous act of the legislature, had 
been created a corporation, having perpetual 
succession, with power to contract, sue and be 
sued, plead and be impleaded, the charter 
rights thus conferred could not, without power 
reserved to the legislature, be abolished by 
legislative action.*® 


c) Where Function of State Superin- 
tendents Limited to Supervisory 
Powers 


In the case of Willis v. Owen, the supreme 
court of Texas, in passing upon the constitu- 
tionality of an act of the legislature seeking to 
give the state superintendent and state board 
of education powers in connection with local 
taxation and other important local details of 
administration, held that the act was uncon- 
stitutional in that it sought to take away 
powers properly belonging to the districts and 


5°Fitzsimmons v. State Board of Education, 322 Ill. 372 
(1926). 
(Concluded on Page 63) 


The Typewriter in the Elementary School: 


What are the Administrative Aspects? 
Ralph Haefner 


A New Current 


In the teeming waters always ebbing and 
flowing along the margins of the elementary 
school has recently appeared a new current — 
the typewriter. And educational Gullivers, 
quick to explore the novel and the promising, 
have already begun to plumb the depth and 
test the temperature of this fresh stream.’ Up 
the well-trodden shores of the language sub- 
jects they find its influence creeping, markedly 
improving children’s success in reading, spell- 
ing, and composition. It seems, too, to dispel 
some of the fog surrounding the rocks of arith- 
metic, rendering a little surer the traveler’s 
footing. And the typewriter’s eddies even touch 
the remoter islands of the curricular archi- 
pelago: science, history, and geography. 

For teachers ready to tap this new educa- 
tional current and conduct it to their class- 
rooms, the necessary implements are being de- 
veloped.? These include plans for teaching use 
of the typewriter to children of various grade 
levels; methods of using it to improve school 
activities — reading, composition, and arith- 
metic; and suggestions for fitting it into the 
ordinary daily program. 

And for the children, too, books are being 
prepared to guide their use of the typewriter, 
whether at home or in school.* Such materials 
are designed to serve two purposes: First, they 
provide exercises needed for development of 
systematic typing habits, such as those in- 
volved in correct fingering of the keyboard and 
economical operation of special devices. Sec- 
ond, instruction books carefully direct the ma- 
chine’s use into channels fundamental to the 
elementary school: spelling of numerous com- 
mon words; distinctions between meanings of 
words, such as synonyms and homonyms; 
capitalization and punctuation; and composi- 
tion of stories, letters, playlets, and poems. 

But, grant the favorable influences claimed 


‘Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N., An Experimental 
Study of the Educational Influences of the Typewriter in the 
Elementary School Classroom (Macmillan). 


*Haefner, Ralph. The Typewriter in the Primary and Jnter- 


mediate Grades (Macmillan). 

*Haefner, Ralph, Ted and Polly, a typing workbook for first- 
and second-grade children (Macmillan); and Fingers That Talk, 
a typing workbook for third- and fourth-grade children (Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York). 





THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN CONFERRING ON A 
TYPING PROBLEM 


for the typewriter in the lower school and as- 
sume the ability of interested teachers and chil- 
dren to capitalize on the machine’s potentiali- 
ties. Does not this new educational tool raise 
important questions which only administrators 
can answer? Yes, extensive use of typewriters 
by younger children calls for formulation of 
policies to meet four major categories of prob- 
lems: (1) selection of machines, (2) distribu- 
tion of them by grades, (3) care and main- 
tenance, and (4) adjustment to physical con- 
ditions in classrooms. 


Factors Involved in Choice of 
Typewriters 


Selection of typewriters for the elementary 
school involves consideration of the following 
factors: size of machine, size of type, style of 
type, and character of ribbon. Of these, the 
first — size of machine — is the most impor- 
tant. 

Two sizes of typewriters are now on the 
market: the large standard machine used in 
business offices and high-school commercial de- 
partments, and the small portable machine, 
heretofore usually purchased by individuals 
for personal writing. In all essential mechanical 
respects these two types of machines are very 
similar. The arrangement of characters on the 
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keyboard, action of type bars, movement of 
paper carriage, method of shifting from lower 
case to capital letters, and operation of special 
devices, such as margin stops, paper release, 
and back spacer, are almost identical. 

But, intended for use by adults, the stand- 
ard typewriter has a very solid construction. 
Its frame is of such size and weight as to hold 
the machine in a rigid position on the desk, 
even when operated at high speed. Its ample 
carriage is carefully mounted to minimize vi- 
bration during the most rapid typing. And its 
special parts, such as the carriage lever and the 
interword spacer, are of large size to facilitate 
easy access without lost motion. 

In contrast, the smaller machine, with its 
basic requirement of portability, has a very 
much lighter build. Its aluminum frame re- 
duces greatly the total weight of the machine. 
Still further to limit poundage, the special parts 
of the portable typewriter have been carefully 
designed for lightness and compactness. This 
is true of the ribbon shift, the carriage lever, 
and the paper holders. 

While in the past the standard machine has 
occasionally been used by children — some- 
times at home, more often in ungraded school 
classes — for elementary-school pupils the 
portable typewriter is to be preferred. Reduc- 
tion in size and weight of its special parts en- 
ables young children, even those in kinder- 
garten and first grade, to manipulate the small 
machine with ease, speed, and reasonable ac- 
curacy. Light construction makes for safety 
and conservation of time in moving the ma- 
chine from place to place in the classroom. 
Operated on desk tops, it leaves space for 
books and papers which children may need in 
the course of a piece of typed work. And pupils 
can look over the small machine to read black- 
board assignments or give attention to the 
teacher’s demonstrations or explanations. 

Portable machines can be supplied with 
type faces in a variety of sizes. But for ele- 
mentary-school purposes only two sizes need 
consideration. For primary grades primer size 
type is strongly recommended. Measuring nine 
letters to the inch of line, it is approximately 
the size of type commonly used in the printing 
of books for younger children. Thus its use on 
machines for the first two or three grades 
makes for co-ordination between reading and 
writing, providing children with the same size 
letters for these two related activities. 

For intermediate-grade children the small 
pica size type is preferable. It measures ten 
letters to the inch, being about the size of 
ordinary book and newspaper print. Use of this 
size of type in fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
again serves to link up closely pupils’ written 
composition with many kinds of printed ma- 
terials related to history, geography, and litera- 
ture. 

Portable machines can also be fitted with 
various styles of type faces, such as Roman, 
Victoria, and Italic; but for elementary-school 
purposes only one should be recommended — 
the Roman. A clear, undecorated type, it is 
almost universally used in printing books, 
magazines, newspapers, and nearly all other 
reading material. Standard typewriters, too, 
are usually equipped with Roman type faces. 

Typewriter ribbons in most common use are 
of two kinds: red-black, and all-black. A small 
shifting device on the front of the machine 
makes possible use of either color of the red- 
black ribbon or each half of an all-black one. 
For the elementary school most typing activi- 
ties can be satisfactorily carried on with all- 
black ribbons. But when upper-grade class- 
rooms are supplied with several machines, one 
may be fitted with a red-black ribbon for 
special work, such as outlining history reports, 
map labeling, or adding decorative edges to 
booklet covers. 
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THE END OF A TYPING PERIOD IN A SECOND-GRADE CLASSROOM—CHILDREN PUTTING ON 
COVERS AND STORING MACHINES IN A CLOSET 


Number of Machines Needed 


To administrators, the number of type- 
writers needed for effective work in various 
elementary-school classes is perhaps the most 
important question needing consideration. The 
answer is conditioned by at least four factors: 
school grade, enrollment of the class, nature of 
the curriculum, and the teacher’s interest and 
ingenuity. 

In primary grades fewer machines are 
needed than in upper grades. This results from 
the flexible program usually arranged for 
younger children, small groups engaging in a 
variety of activities — reading, number prac- 
tice, drawing, and modeling. Thus a small 
number of machines can be used for many 
hours during the day, each pupil typing for 
a short period. In addition, the writing needs of 
primary children are somewhat limited, as they 
devote much time to social activities, conversa- 
tion, and art. 

In the upper grades, a larger number of ma- 
chines can be profitably used. Individual chil- 
dren often wish to work for long periods of 
time on particular pieces of typed work. In 
addition. demands for writing are much greater 
among older pupils — in composition of stories, 
preparation of science reports, or publication 
of a room newspaper or magazine. 

A curriculum that permits of much indi- 
vidual activity on the part of children provides 
more typing opportunities than one requiring 
a large amount of formal class recitation. But 
even when confronted with a closely defined 
course of study, the alert teacher will easily 
find numerous ways of applying typewriters to 
the ever-present problem of meeting individual 
differences —in creative writing, in special 
book reports, or in arithmetic and reading drill. 

Assuming an average enrollment of 35 chil- 
dren in a grade, experience has shown that for 
a kindergarten class two or three machines are 
sufficient; for a first grade — four; for a sec- 
ond grade, five; and for a third grade, six. In 
the upper grades it has been found that in 
general a fourth-grade class can make effective 
use of eight machines; a fifth grade, ten; and 
a sixth grade, twelve. 

But at each grade level some teachers can 
profitably use more machines than the number 
indicated; while others can meet all classroom 
needs with one or two. So, schools contemplat- 





ing the adoption of typewriters for the ele- 
mentary school might well begin with one or 
two in a primary grade, and two or three in an 
upper grade. Then as teachers develop skill 
and insight in adapting machines to basic 
school activities, the number can be gradually 
increased. 

Or, machines may be introduced by provid- 
ing a group for the use of several rooms on the 
same floor of a school — perhaps enough for 
half or a fourth of the children in the largest 
class. Then these typewriters can be used co- 
operatively, each room having them exclusively 
for a stated period during the day. Monitors 
can be appointed to transport the machines 
from class to class. 


Maintenance of Machines 


Structurally, the portable typewriter is a 
very sturdy piece of mechanism, well adapted 
to stand the strain of long use by children. 
Under rigorous experimental conditions, many 
machines have given excellent service for more 
than five years. At the same time, reasonable 
care and protection will greatly lengthen the 
typewriter’s life and increase its efficiency. 

Since portable typewriters are valuable 
equipment, measures for their adequate safe- 
guarding should be taken. The very ease with 
which they can be moved is an invitation to 
unauthorized persons to borrow them. There- 
fore, as soon as machines are acquired for 
classroom use, a permanent scheme of identifi- 
cation should be adopted, such as painting the 
school’s name in large lettérs on the outside 
of the case, stamping the name on the body 
of the machine, or both. 

As further protection for the typewriters, as 
well as a means of disposing of them when not 
in use, storage space is needed. If used ex- 
clusively by a single class, a group of machines 
can often be housed on the lower shelves of a 
locked supply closet. Or it may even be feasible 
to provide simple wood or metal cabinets, with 
shallow shelves for the typewriters lying flat, 
handles for convenient removal. Then each 
machine can be numbered to correspond to its 
place in the cabinet, thus making identification 
of missing ones easy. 

Since the portable typewriter is a moderately 
complicated piece of mechanism, from time to 
time it will require adjustment of its parts. 
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When first introduced into a classroom, ma- 
chines sometimes present a few minor diffi- 
culties at once, such as failure of the ribbon 
to reverse, or failure of the carriage to stop at 
the edge of the paper. Usually such problems 
are immediately solved by merely manipulating 
the proper special device — the ribbon reverse 
or the margin stops. But in a relatively short 
time even first-grade children can successfully 
meet these situations. 

But occasionally more serious adjustments 
are called for, such as restoration of a broken 
carriage cord, straightening a bent type bar, or 
reconnecting the small frame which raises the 
ribbon to the paper. To cope with such diffi- 
culties, expert help is usually needed. 

For maintaining machines in continuously 
satisfactory condition, two types of adjust- 
ment services are needed. First, for taking care 
of emergencies promptly, such as _ restoring 
broken carriage cords, arrangements should be 
made with local representatives of the com- 
panies supplying the typewriters. Second, dur- 
ing each summer all machines should receive 
a thorough cleaning and overhauling. 


Fitting Typewriters Into the 
Classroom 


The final group of problems cluster around 
adjustment of typewriters to physical condi- 
tions in elementary-school classrooms. De- 
signed for handwriting, most school seats and 
desks are not completely suited to typing. To 
meet the physiological needs of individual chil- 
dren, some adjustments of furniture are accord- 
ingly desirable. 

Primary grades are now often equipped with 
small low tables, one for each child. Usually 
these are fairly satisfactory for operation of 
typewriters. But sometimes a very short child 
has need of a cushion a few inches thick to 
raise him to a more comfortable position. At 
the back or sides of some primary classrooms 
are provided long, low tables for free-time ac- 
tivities — reading, writing, drawing, or clay 
modeling. There typing, too, can sometimes be 
carried on. If the tables are a little high, one 
can be lowered for the use of machines. 

In the upper grades, almost any kind of 
desk can be satisfactorily used for typing, 
although those with flat table tops are prefer- 
able to the older, slanting type. When a num- 
ber of seats in a room are permanently vacant, 
typewriters can be placed on those in the 
morning, remaining there for use until the close 
of school. But if all seats are regularly oc- 
=— each pupil will have to type on his own 

esk. 

To adjust typewriters more closely to limited 
space, some schools have experimented with an 
entirely different plan—the use of separate 
typing rooms. Equipped with a group of ma- 
chines, a room is at the disposal of several 
classes in the course of the day, a schedule of 
periods being worked out among the teachers 
involved. While this scheme does save space in 
individual classrooms, it tends somewhat to 
formalize work with the typewriters. Within a 
limited period of time all pupils have to com- 
plete their typing, individual differences in 
speed not being taken into full consideration. 


Directing the Current 


Experimental evidence and practical experi- 
ence agree that the typewriter is an educational 
current capable of appreciably improving the 
learning atmosphere of the elementary school. 
Bringing this new influence squarely to bear 
on vital school activities calls for equipment 
and some classroom changes. However, the 
problems inherent in the use of typewriters in 
the lower schools are relatively simple and the 
results obtainable are seemingly commensurate 
with the investment and the adjustments 
involved. 
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Personal and Professtonal Qualifications of School-Board 
Members in Indiana 


Rhessa A. Routh, Bloomington, Ind. 


A survey of the field of professional litera- 
ture reveals many dogmatic statements con- 
cerning those personal and professional qual- 
ities necessary to make a most desirable school- 
board member. For instance, William E. 
Chancellor makes a very positive assertion 
when he says “men of large affairs,” physi- 
cians, and college graduates usually make good 
school-board members, and that young men, 
newspapermen, men in subordinate business 
positions, and women usually make poor board 
members.’ Such an authority in the field of 
school administration as Dr. Cubberley lists 
very dogmatically the traits and qualifications 
essential in a good school-board member.’ 
Statements such as these just cited provoke 
this question: How do these authorities know 
what characteristics make up a good board 
member? If a scientific investigation were car- 
ried on to determine what traits are necessary 
to make a good board member, would the con- 
clusions reached agree with the conclusions 
drawn from “armchair meditations” of the 
authorities mentioned? The purpose of this 
study is to find out by scientific investigation 
just what qualities, personal and professional, 
are possessed by those individuals who are 
most desirable as school-board members. 

To accomplish this purpose a questionnaire 
based, for the most part, upon the desirable 
and undesirable traits listed by E. P. Cubber- 
ley,> was mailed to the town and city superin- 
tendents of Indiana. This questionnaire con- 
sisted of two major parts. The first part was 
headed “Best” and asked the superintendent 
to think of the most desirable school-board 
member with whom he had ever worked and 
respond to the 27 items that followed relative 
to that individual’s characteristics. The first 
10 of these items concerned personal traits, 
and the remainder of the 27 items concerned 
the professional traits of the school-board mem- 
ber. The second major portion of the question- 
naire was headed “Poorest” and was identical 
in every respect to the first part, except that 
the superintendent was asked to call to mind 
the least desirable school-board member with 
whom he had ever worked and respond to the 
27 items relative to this individual’s character- 
istics. The response from these superintendents 
was most gratifying. Seventy-seven of the 94 
city superintendents, or 81.91 per cent, and 
43 of the 65 town superintendents, or 66.15 
per cent, responded to the questionnaire. 


Personal Data 


1. Age. The superintendents were asked to 
State the approximate ages of the best and 
poorest individuals about whom they were 
thinking at the time the individuals assumed 
office and at the time of leaving it. The data 
indicating the results are to be found in Table 
I. The column headed “A” shows the mean 
age of the individual when assuming office. 
The column “H” shows the mean age of the 
individual when leaving office. 

It is significantly shown by the data pre- 
sented that the best school-board members are 
in their forties. The late forties and early fifties 
show a decline in the desirability of an indi- 
vidual as a board member. This statement is 
warranted since the range in the mean ages of 


‘William E. Chancellor, Our Schools: Their Administration 
and Supervision, p. 15. 

"Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public School Administration, pp. 
211-212. 

Ibid., pp. 211-212. 


the poorest school-board members is from 46.15 
years to 53.04 years. 


TABLE I. Mean Ages of Best and Poorest School-Board 
Members, When Assuming and Leaving Office 


Best Poorest 

A H A H 
City School-Board Members...... 53.27 51.58 48.08 53.04 
Town School-Board Members.... . 41.30 50.57 46.15 51.29 


2. Education. It is generally conceded that 
a good education is a vital factor in an indi- 
vidual’s success or failure. School-board mem- 
bers are no exception. The following table in- 
dicates the level of education reached by the 
representative best and poorest board members 
in Indiana. The letter headings across the table 
are to be interpreted: N, no education; E, 
elementary education or less; H, high school 
or less; and C, college or less. In the vertical 
column the letters B and P stand for best and 
poorest, respectively. All numbers in the table 
are percentages. 
TABLE II. Level of Education Reached by Best and Poorest 


School-Board Members 
N E H c 


errr ret veer rt 0 5.19 16.88 77.92 
| EO Rn Per errr 1.33 42.67 25.33 30.67 
Town School-Board Members — 
eer ae 0 9.30 37.21 53.49 
PP Npsvenendeavene 0 57.14 19.05 23.81 


From the data in Table II, it is to be noted 
that almost 78 per cent of the most desirable 
city school-board members have received some 
college education; 42.67 per cent have received 
only an elementary education or less. Over one 
half (53.49 per cent) of the best town school- 
board members have had some college train- 
ing; 37 per cent have received some high-school 
training. Of the least desirable town school- 
board members, 57 per cent have been recip- 
ients of an elementary education or less. A 
glance at the best of the two classes of indi- 
viduals represented indicates that over one half 
of the most desirable school-board. members, 
whether town or city, have some college train- 
ing. On the other hand, it may be said that 
the least desirable school-board members are 
poorly educated, since comparatively large per- 
centages have been recipients of only elemen- 
tary training. 

3. Occupation. A consideration of the occu- 
pation of these individuals entrusted with the 
guiding of the public schools is most interest- 
ing. The superintendents were asked to state 
the occupation of the individual under consid- 
eration at the time that individual assumed his 
place on the school board. Table III was com- 
piled from the answers received. All figures in 
the table are percentages showing what per 
cent of the individuals under consideration 
were engaged in a given occupation. 


TABLE III. Occupational Distribution of the Best and 
Poorest School-Board Members 


City Town 
Occupational Group School-Board School-Board 
Members Members 
Best Poorest Best Poorest 
Ss NE aad wa ekene' P 1.30 10.67 9.32 21.43 
Ee 41.58 26.65 37.31 28.56 
a rer Cine ten 1.30 2.67 2.33 2.38 
se . ier 32.48 31.00 23.29 30.94 
os). sete see hae a eee 0 1.33 O 0 
Wey EE . 655.5805 K000888 ; 3.90 2.66 9.32 2.38 
VII. Managerial and Executive... 15.90 3.99 11.65 2.38 
EE ic cc naKekeee aus 3.90 19.94 6.99 11.90 


It is noted from the data that the business 


group furnishes the most of the best city 
school-board members. The professions furnish 
the next largest per cent (32.48) of the best. 
It is significant that the professional group 
also furnishes the greatest number of poorer 
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board members, while the business group fur- 
nishing the most of the best, ranks second in 
its contribution of the least desirable city 
school-board members. The occupational dis- 
tribution of the town school-board members is 
similar to that of the city school-board 
members. 

4. Outstanding Single Traits. The superin- 
tendents were asked to check from the follow- 
ing list the traits found most outstanding in 
the individuals they were considering: Honesty, 
co-operativeness, progressiveness, intelligence, 
courtesy, tact, temperance, cleanliness, and ini- 
tiative. The four highest ranking traits for the 
best and poorest individuals of both town and 
city board members are given below. 


City School-Board Members 
Best Poorest 


1. Intelligence 1. Cleanliness 

2. Honesty 2. Temperance 

3. Co-operativeness 3. Honesty 

4. Progressiveness 4. Courtesy 
Town School-Board Members 
Best Poorest 

1. Honesty 1. Temperance 

2. Co-operativeness 2. Honesty 

3. Progressiveness 3. Cleanliness 

4. Intelligence 4. Courtesy 


From these rankings it is noted that the four 
traits, honesty, co-operativeness, progressive- 
ness, and intelligence, rate consistently as most 
outstanding in the most desirable school-board 
members. In like manner, cleanliness, courtesy, 
temperance, and honesty were the most out- 
standing single traits found in the least desir- 
able individuals. 

5. Other Personal Characteristics. Continu- 
ing with the personal data, Table IV presents 
data obtained in answer to the various items 
concerning other personal characteristics not al- 
ready considered. The superintendents were 
asked to check the answers to the items “yes” 
or “no.” Some checked both answers; these 
are taken care of under the heading “y & n” 
in the table. Those items not answered were 
tabulated under the heading “bl.” All numbers 
in the table are percentages. 

The data recorded show that it makes no 
difference in the success or failure of an indi- 
vidual as a board member, whether or not he 
continues his occupation, after being elected 
to the board. The most desirable board mem- 
bers are successful in managing their own per- 
sonal affairs and are not affected by a desire 
to stand in the community limelight. On the 
other hand, the poorest individuals were less 
successful in business and more desirous of 
standing in the community limelight. The best 
city school-board members are alert and able 
to accomplish maximally in one hundred per 
cent of the cases considered. Sixty-one per 
cent of the least desirable board members are 
neither alert nor able to accomplish. The same 
statements may be made concerning the town 
school-board members. 

A consideration whether or not the school- 
board member had children in school during 
his board service indicated that 64 per cent 
of the best and 54 per cent of the least desir- 
able city school-board members do have chil- 
dren in school during their office tenure. The 
fact that a city school-board member has chil- 
dren in school during that time he serves the 
schools seems to have no effect upon his de- 
sirability as a board member, since more than 
50 per cent of both types of individuals had 
children in school during board service. The 
data tell a slightly different story in the case 
of the town school-board members. Here 79.07 
per cent of the most desirable town school- 
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TABLE IV. Other Personal Characteristics of the Best and Poorest School-Board Members 


City School-Board Members Town School-Board Members 


Item 
. Continue occupation while in office? 


. Manage personal affairs successfully? 


. Boastful of his accomplishments? 


. Accept success and defeat gracefully? 


. Alert and able to accomplish? 


. Children in school during office tenure? 


Answer Best 
y 98.70 
1.30 


wR & 
5 
So) 
or a2oo 
ww 
oo 


wR od 
=] 
FO=RNO 
No orp 
o- ooo 


J 
coo8cou 
&S 


64.94 
32.47 
2.60 
0 


ox se ox suse Se ox“ Se SX Sue SXF 
wR 
v=) 


Poorest 

89.33 
6.67 
0 
4.00 

54.67 


1.33 
2.67 
36.00 
61.33 
0 
2.67 
54.67 
44.00 
0 
1.33 


Best 
97.67 

2.33 

0 

0 
95.35 

4.65 

0 

0 

2.33 


Poorest 
90.48 
7.14 
0 
2.38 
59.52 
40.48 
0 
0 
69.05 
30.95 
0 
0 
21.43 
73.81 
4.76 
0 
26.19 
0 
0 
2.38 
42.86 
57.14 


0 
0 


board members have children in school, while 
58.14 per cent of the least desirable do not. 


Professional Data 


An attempt was made in the second maior 
portion of the questionnaire to secure data 
that would enable the writer to define those 
professional traits necessary in the most desir- 
able school-board members. Table V indicates 
the items considered and the data collected. 
Interpretation of the table headings is exactly 
the same as for those in Table IV. 

These data show that more than 90 per 
cent of the best city and town school-board 
members do not practice nepotism, while more 
than 50 per cent of the poorest ones do. Ninety 
and 83 per cent of the city and town school- 
board members, respectively, are free from 
political influences; 88 and 79 per cent, re- 
spectively, are not free from such influences. 
A majority of both the best and poorest board 
members considered are free from denomina- 
tional and fraternal influences. 

All good school-board members (100 per 
cent) are able to think for themselves and 
resist pressure. 

Are the best board members radical, con- 
servative, or liberal? This question may be 
answered from the data presented: The best 
city school-board members are not radical; 
50 per cent are conservative; and 62 per cent 
are liberal in their views. Likewise, it may be 
said that the least desirable board members 
are neither radical nor liberal, but conserva- 
tive. The same conclusion may be drawn con- 
cerning the town school-board members; 
namely, that most of the best school-board 
men are liberal; most of the poorest are 
conservative. 

Good school-board members (more than 90 
per cent) possess an efficient time-sense for 
transacting business; they show initiative in 
sponsoring community projects and are inter- 
ested in community problems. On the other 
hand, it is noted that more than half of the 
poorest have no such time-sense for transact- 
ing business, are neither sponsors of community 
projects, nor are they interested in community 
problems. 

An individual’s attitude toward the school 
and school policies is a large factor in deter- 
mining the success or failure of that individual 
as a school-board member. Such a statement 
is supported by the data for Item 13, since 97 
and 100 per cent of the best city and town 
board members, respectively, did consider the 
welfare of the schools and 90 and 83 per cent 
of the least desirable did not. 

The superintendents indicate from their re- 
sponses that the most desirable school-board 
members contribute to the moral and intellec- 
tual tone of the community, while the least de- 
sirable individuals made no such contribution. 

In accordance with the answers received to 
Item 16, it may be concluded that the larger 


percentage of the most desirable school-board 
members consider a proposition submitted by 
the superintendent thoroughly before voicing 
an opinion. The answers received to the same 
item concerning the poorest board members 
indicate that approximately 66 per cent of this 
group do not thoroughly consider a proposition 
before giving an opinion. More than 50 per 
cent of the best and poorest city and town 
school-board members do not consent to a 
proposition just because the superintendent 
favors it. In other words, school-board mem- 
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bers, as a whole, do not “rubber stamp” the 
superintendent. 


Conclusions 


From the data that have been presented in 
the foregoing discussion concerning school- 
board members, the following conclusions may 
be stated: 

1. School-board members, both town and 
city, reach their maximum age efficiency in the 
late forties. The fifties show a decline in 
efficiency. 

2. Business and the professions are the main 
sources of the school-board members consid- 

.ered in this study, both best and poorest. 

3. The most desirable school-board members 
are honest, co-operative, progressive, and in- 
telligent. 

4. In most cases, the presence of children in 
school during a board member’s office tenure 
has no very marked effect upon the relative 
desirability of that individual as a_ board 
member. 

5. The best board members are liberal in 
their views; the poorest are conservative. 

6. The most desirable school-board members 
do not practice nepotism and are free from 
political influences. 

7. A majority of both the best and poorest 
board members considered are free from de- 
nominational and fraternal influences. 

8. Good school-board members always con- 


(Concluded on Page 64) 


TABLE V. Professional Qualities of the Best and Poorest City School-Board Members 


Item Answer 
. Individual practices nepotism? y 
n 
y& 
bl 
. Free from political influences? y 


w@ 


3. Free from denominational influences? 


. Free from fraternal influences? 


“Se ou Sue oS 


— 
= 


. Think for himself? 


oc“ Se“ 
= 


. Resist pressure? 


= 


. Exp'ain reason for his actions? 


8. Was he a radical? 


ow Sue ou Se TM SEM 


= 


. Was he a conservative? 


= 


. Was he liberal? 


= 


. Good time-sense for business efficiency? 


ow Se owe SMe oN SK 


. Show initiative in sponsoring community 
pro_ects? 


. Always consider welfare of schools? 


. Interested in community problems? 


oe Sue ou Sue SNS 


. Contribute to moral and intellectual life 
of community? 


. Consider proposition before giving opinion? 


. “Rubber-stamp”’ superintendents? 





City School-Board Members Town School-Board Members 
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Best Poorest 


2.60 56.00 
96.10 40.00 
0 1.33 
2.67 
9.33 
88.00 
0 
2.67 
56.00 
42.67 
0 
1.33 
54.67 
41.33 
0 
4.00 
58.67 
33.33 
2.67 
5.33 
24.00 
72.00 
2.67 
1.33 
34.67 
60.00 
4.00 
| 
36.00 
53.33 
1.33 
9.33 
44.00 
28.00 
8.00 
20.00 
21.33 
46.67 
8.00 
24.00 
40.00 
56.00 
1.33 
2.67 
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30.67 
64.00 
2.67 
2.67 
5.33 
70.67 
1.33 
2 67 
33.33 
62.67 
0 
1.33 


6.67 
86.67 
4.00 
2.67 
28.00 
65.33 
4.00 
2.67 
37.33 
52.00 
6.67 
4.00 


Best 
4.65 
93.02 
0 
2.33 
88.37 
6.98 
4.65 
0 
95.35 
2.33 
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Poorest 
52.38 
42.86 

2.38 
2.38 
19.05 
76.19 
2.38 
2.38 
59.52 
38.09 
0 
2.38 
64.29 
35.71 
0 
0 
50.00 
45.24 
0 
4.76 
16.67 
76.19 
2.38 
4.75 
21.43 
69.05 
4.76 
4.76 
38.10 
54.76 
0 
7.14 
54.76 
26.19 
9.52 
9.52 
9.52 
69.05 
4.76 
16.76 
30.95 
69.05 
0 
0 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, MATTITUCK SCHOOL, MATTITUCK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
William I. La Fon, Architect, Southampton, New York. 


The Community School Building at Its Best 
Jacob I. Allart’ 


The new Mattituck school was dedicated on 
July 4, 1935, with Dr. Russell Carter, repre- 
senting the State Education Department, de- 
livering the dedicatory address. The building 
stands as a monument to the members of the 
board of education and the citizens of Matti- 
tuck who, during the past five years, have given 
so generously of their time and effort to make 
possible desirable school facilities for the chil- 
dren of Mattituck. Through the co-operation 
of the Federal Government this project, P.W.A. 
No. 3598, was started in June, 1934, and com- 
pleted in June, 1935. 

The school building is located on what is 
generally conceded to be one of the finest 
school sites in New York State. A farm of 
18% acres, with a frontage of 409 feet on the 
north side of Kings Highway, was purchased in 
1928. In order to forever safeguard the school 
surroundings from undesirable commercial ac- 
tivities the school district, at a meeting in July, 
3 1935, voted to purchase three acres of land 
directly in front of the school on the south side 
3 of Kings Highway, and extending to Mara- 
4 tooka Lake. This entire property is at the 
- highest level of any of the surrounding terri- 

tory, and from the school is afforded an ex- 
~ cellent view of the lake to the south and of the 

entire community. 
38 The building is a two-story structure, with 
67 excavations only for the boiler room, the cus- 
$2 todian’s room, rooms for unpacking and storage 
- of supplies, a workshop for repair of furniture 
81 and apparatus, a room for electrical apparatus 
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wr AIRPLANE VIEW OF SCHOOL GROUNDS BEFORE LAWNS WERE COMPLETED 
'Former Supervising Principal, Mattituck, N. Y. MATTITUCK SCHOOL, MATTITUCK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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sign metal-disk, standard-electric-time system, 
with a master clock in the principal’s office 
which controls all classroom clocks, bells, and 
programs. Each room is equipped with a loud- 
speaker, through which radio programs and 
messages from the principal’s office may be 
broadcast to the pupils and teachers. Through 
the same system the classroom teacher may 
give information to the principal’s office. Pro- 
vision has been made for the installation of 
sound-motion pictures, but at the present time 
an adjustable sound unit is being used in the 
classrooms as needed by various class interests. 

As one enters the main lobby the visitor is 
in the center of the building from the point of 
view of accessibility. The first floor houses the 
elementary classrooms, the kindergarten, the 
combination auditorium-gymnasium, the ad- 
ministrative offices, the nurses’ clinic, and the 
shop. The auditorium has a total seating ca- 
pacity of 750. There are 170 fixed opera chairs 
on a ramp of five rows at the rear, and 580 
chairs can be placed on the floor. The stage, 
46 ft. wide and 22 ft. deep, is ample for all 
dramatic needs of the school and the commu- 
nity. This unit is finished with a 7-ft. knotty- 
pine wainscot; the walls above the wainscot 
are finished with soundproof wall board, and 
KINDERGARTEN, MATTITUCK SCHOOL, MATTITUCK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK the ceiling is of special acoustic plaster. The 
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with panels and switches for controlling the 
needs of the building for power and illumina- 
tion, a room for the plenum fan which forces 
fresh air to the combination auditorium-gym- 
nasium unit, and a well-lighted boiler room. 
The boilers are low-pressure steam vacuum, 
with automatic control, and fired by commer- 
cial oil burners. Unit ventilators are installed 
in the individual classrooms. In the excava- 
tion at the rear are housed the boys’ and girls’ 
locker rooms, with showers, a teamroom, a 
storage room for tools and power equipment, 
and a room for the storage of bicycles. 

The building has stations for 25 teachers and } wa 
750 pupils. The entire cost, exclusive of the ‘_ ; " “=, 3 
furniture and equipment, was $237,512.50, or > 3 ; 4 . “ 
$316.68 per pupil station. It is of type B, semi- s _ ; bees ns MY 
fireproof construction. I _ : ’ 

The exterior of the building is designed in ay) ™~ if iY Dea f 
the Colonial style of architecture, much in . ve Ww) 
keeping with many of the private homes of r 
this section of Long Island. The red brick is ~ > de! 
nicely set off by a white cast-stone trim, and "Ne ) 
the main entrance of white with four white AN 
columns. A large white tower, capped off by a 
48-in. sailing ship as a weather vane, adds a é ' 
touch of contrast to the slate roof. : ee iN 


The building is equipped with the latest de- INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENT, MATTITUCK SCHOOL, MATTITUCK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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stage is equipped with footlights and side spot- 
lights. A special electric panel just to the right 
of the stage, makes it possible to dim the foot- 
lights and auditorium lights as needed for 
dramatic effects. The offices of the physical 
director and band instructor are on the stage 
level, with entrances directly to the stage. 
These rooms are used for dressing purposes 
during dramatic programs. 

For gymnastic work, the floor when cleared 
of chairs gives a free space of 70 ft. 6 in. by 
48 ft. A regulation basketball court of 66 ft. 
by 42 ft. has been laid out on an end-grain 
wood floor. When used for athletic games, 
portable bleachers, with a capacity of 230, are 
erected on the stage, which with the fixed seats 
gives a capacity of 400 at games. To the right 
and left of the stage and on the level with the 
auditorium-gymnasium floor are storage rooms 
for the gymnasium apparatus, the movable 
chairs, and the piano. From these rooms stairs 
lead directly to the lockers and shower rooms 
beneath. 

At the left of the main corridor is the ad- 
ministrative suite and its auxiliaries, fully 
equipped to care for the business affairs and 
records of the school. Next to the administra- 
tive suite is the nurses’ clinic unit, consisting 
of the waiting room, the examination room, 
and the toilet. Off the west corridor are located 
the rooms of grades one, two, three, and the 
kindergarten. The kindergarten has its own 
exit to the playground. Toilet and storage 





HOME ECONOMICS ROOM, MATTITUCK SCHOOL, 
LONG ISLAND. NEW YORK 


facilities make this unit complete. The mural 
paintings which form a border above the wain- 
scot of the kindergarten are the work of Miss 
Lydia Doerr, a member of the class of 1936 
of the Mattituck high school. 

On the east side of the corridor is located the 
ladies’ restroom, finished with knotty-pine 
wainscot and a rough mottled-tan plaster. Con- 
nected with the teachers’ restroom are the 
wardrobes, the kitchenette, and the toilet. Off 
the east corridor are the special classroom 
grades four, five, six, and the industrial-arts 
shop. 

Stair wells at the front and rear, in both the 
east and west corridors, lead to the second 
floor. The second floor houses grades seven to 
twelve, classrooms for modern languages, math- 
ematics, English, history, a suite for business 
training, art, agriculture, the science labora- 
tories, the cafeteria, the kitchen, and the 
library. The cafeteria is finished with acoustic 
plaster and soundproof wallboard, making it 
possible to use ‘the room for instrumental in- 
struction and band rehearsals. The library is 
equipped with special furniture, fittings, and 
lamp shades which give it a homelike appear- 
ance. It serves for study purposes for pupils 
when not in their classrooms. Just off the 
library to the east, is a workroom. Off the 
library to the west, is a larger room where 
work requiring reference material and co-opera- 
tive effort of several pupils may be prepared. 

The science laboratory is planned for all 
science studies, fitted with facilities for 16 
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MATTITUCK SCHOOL, MATTITUCK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
William I. La Fon, Architect, Southampton, New York. 


pupils at combination physics and chemistry 
tables. In front of these tables are general- 
science tables to accommodate 24 pupils. The 
instructor’s demonstration desk, the aquarium, 
and the instrument storage cases, together with 
the instructor’s preparation and storage room, 
make this a very attractive unit. 

The home-economics room, to the west of 
the library, is fitted with the latest designs in 
home furniture, storage cabinets, sewing ma- 
chines, kitchen equipment, stoves, and cabinets. 

The art room is finished and equipped in 
accordance with its own particular needs. 
Corkboard about most of the room furnishes 
ample display space. The desks are of the latest 
adjustable type. The room is fitted with a sink 
for the necessary water and cleaning purposes. 
A large storage room provides ample space for 
materials completed by the pupils and the 
storage of the art supplies. 

There are book-storage rooms and toilet 
facilities for both boys and girls on each floor. 
Lockers are recessed in the corridors of the 
second floor to accommodate all pupils for the 
storage of wraps and books. The building is 
equipped throughout with the latest type in- 
dividual-pupil, movable seating and desk units. 
The floors are of composition. 

At the rear of the building is ample room 
for tennis courts, baseball fields, football, track, 


archery, and playground equipment. The entire 
unit serves as a center for community activity 
both during the season of summer sports and 
the period of inside winter activity. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Lakewood, Ohio. The bleachers at the high school 
have been completely overhauled, repaired, and re- 
painted with the aid of the WPA. A new refreshment 
stand has been constructed under the grandstand and 
the shower and locker rooms have been enlarged and 
improved. 

@ Goose Creek, Tex. The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $250,000. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used in financing the construction of a 
new school building. 

4 Newburgh, N. VY. The board of education is 
constructing two junior high schools with the aid of 
a PWA grant. These buildings, to be completed at 
a cost of $1,365,000, will be ready for occupancy in 
September, 1937. 

@ Saranac Lake, N. Y. The board of education is 
completing an addition to the junior-senior high-school 
building, at an estimated cost of $41,000. The build- 
ing, which will be completed and occupied with the 
beginning of the second semester, will include an elec- 
trical shop, a woodworking shop, a fresh-air suite, 
restrooms, and two high-school classrooms. 

¢ Kannapolis, N. C. A new six-room school build- 
ing has been completed. This building is part of the 
Woodrow Wilson plant of the city school system. 

4 Canton, N. C. The board of education has com- 
pleted an extensive program of repair to school build- 
ings, including new roofs, new sidewalks, and the 
beautification of walls. 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, CHILTON GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, CHILTON, WISCONSIN 


Auler, Jensen and Brown, Architects, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


The Chilton Public School 


The new Chilton public-school building is the 
outgrowth of years of planning by the local 
school authorities, and is a concrete expression 
of the development of the high school as an 
integral part of the American school system. 
The rapid expansion of this school during the 
past 25 years is just another example of the 
amazing vigor of the American democratic 
intellectual life. Within three decades, the high 
school in the United States has grown in enroll- 
ment from half a million to six million students; 
in Chilton, the high school has jumped from 40 
pupils in 1900 to more than 300 in 1936. 
Approximately 82 per cent of all children of 
high-school age in the community are enrolled. 

During the next three decades, the high 
school cannot expect to reach many more stu- 
dents numerically; its growth will have to come 
through an enlargement in service. For this 
purpose, buildings well adapted to a broadened 
program, quite as well as an efficient teaching 
staff, will be needed. The new Chilton public- 
school building has been planned with such a 
growth in service in mind. 


The Building 


In planning the new building, an effort has 
been made to utilize the advances which have 
been made — new materials, new methods of 
construction, and improved permanent equip- 
ment — all for purposes of permanence, safety, 
beauty, economy, and adaptation to the special 
services of a school. The building discloses 
numerous refinements in planning, orientation, 
natural and artificial lighting, and sanitation. 
The building is well orientated; it faces to the 
southeast, with wings extending to the west and 
to the north. It is located in the extreme south- 
east end of a 12-acre site, which has been land- 
scaped and surfaced for use as an athletic and 
play field, to serve a program of healthful play 
and athletics. Arrangements have been made for 
tobogganing, skating, football, tennis, softball, 


4Superintendent of Schools, Chilton, Wisconsin. 


F. F. Schlosser’ 


and baseball, and for general play for both 
smaller and older children. 

The building houses both the elementary 
grades and the high school, and is planned to 
meet the educational needs of a kindergarten 
and six-six school organization. The elementary 
grades are located on the first floor of the west 
wing, while the east end of the first floor and 
practically the entire second floor are devoted 
to the high school. 

The basement has a series of shops and util- 
ity rooms in the north wing and houses a grade 
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playroom and the heating apparatus in the 
west wing. 

The gymnasium, which is entered from the 
two stair landings halfway between the first 
and second floors, has been planned and fin- 
ished to meet the auditorium needs of both the 
school and the community. It has independent 
exits at the rear and can be operated from the 
standpoint of lighting, heating, and ventilation 
without opening the remainder of the building. 
It is equipped with bleachers on both sides for 
use during athletic games and sports. Under 
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these bleachers are located the locker and 
shower rooms, as well as space for the physical 
instructor. The room has skylights, in addition 
to side windows, and is therefore very sunny 
and light. The roof is carried on steel trusses 
and is made of heavy planking, covered with a 
fireproof roofing material. The walls are brick 
and tile; the bleachers are reinforced concrete, 
and the floor is hard maple. 

The first floor contains, in the west wing, two 
elementary classrooms, a kindergarten room, 
and a primary room. The kindergarten has a 
large bay window, a small stage, a fireplace, 
a separate toilet and cloakroom, and a store- 
room for materials. Three additional grade 
classrooms are located on the second floor, im- 
mediately above, in the west wing. Each of the 
elementary rooms has a seating capacity of 45 
pupils and is equipped with built-in wardrobes, 
cupboards, and bookcases. The kindergarten 
has an asphalt-tile floor, and is finished with 
birch trim, plastered walls and ceilings. The 
grade classrooms are similarly finished. 

In the main section of the building there 
are to the left of the main entrance, an office 
suite for the superintendent and the principal, 
and a recitation room; to the right, there are 
two classrooms for the agricultural classes. On 
the second floor, in the main section, there is 
a study hall, measuring 22 by 56 feet, a home- 
room, a teachers’ room, a library, and a music 
room. 
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The north wing of the building contains the 
commercial department, which includes a room 
for bookkeeping, another for shorthand, and a 
third for typing. Across the corridor is the 
home-economics department, with a large room 
for sewing, and another for cooking. On the 
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FLOOR PLANS, CHILTON GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, CHILTON, WISCONSIN 


Auler, Jensen and Brown, Architects, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


second floor in this wing are two laboratories 
equipped for teaching physics, chemistry, 
biology, and general science. A dark room and 
two storage rooms have been provided. On the 
same floor there are also two homerooms, a 
small recitation room, and a clinic. 

The homerooms are ample for 45 students 
each. The library and the study hall are the 
center of the academic life of the school and 
are arranged so that students may pass freely 
from one to the other. The most interesting 
high-school room is the English room, which is 
fitted with a small stage and collapsible doors, 
enabling the teacher to divide the large room 
into two small rooms so that two activities may 
be carried on simultaneously. 

The entire building is well constructed. The 
modernistic style which characterizes the exte- 
rior has been carried into the lobbies and corri- 
dors, the gymnasium, the auditorium, the Eng- 
lish room, and the kindergarten. The exterior 
is finished in red brick and gray stone. The 
corridors are carried on concrete slabs, and the 
classroom floors on metal joists. The roof also 
is carried on metal joists and is fireproof. The 
corridors have concrete floors, brick wainscoting, 
and sound-absorbing ceilings. The stairs are 
concrete and steel, with asphalt-tile landings 
and approaches. 

The toilets, which have been carefully located 
for accessibility, have tile floors, brick bases, 
plastered walls and ceilings, and metal toilet 
partitions. The washbowls, drinking fountains, 
and toilets are chinaware and of the heavy-duty 
school type. 

The building is heated by a split system, 
arranged to provide 40 per cent of the heat 
through direct radiation, and 60 per cent 
through the central fans. It has zone control 
of temperature regulation. The fans for the 
gymnasium and the classrooms are operated 
independently. 

The building is well equipped with birch 
furniture, finished in “school brown.” The built- 
in cabinets, as well as the special furniture for 
the commercial, household arts, and laboratory 
departments are of the latest types. 

The entire building is equipped for operating 
with electric power; the lighting fixtures in the 
various units have been studied to provide 
an ample standard of illumination. In the 
entrances and corridors, modernistic fixtures 
harmonize with the general design. 

The building is equipped with a radio and 
public-address system. The radio has dual 
channel so that two programs may be carried 
simultaneously for reproduction in different 
rooms. Broadcasting to all rooms may be done 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM, CHILTON GRADE 


from the stage of the auditorium and from the 
office of the superintendent. 

The building was planned by Messrs. Auler, 
Jensen and Brown, architects, of Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, and cost approximately $195,000. It was 
one of the earliest PWA projects in Wisconsin. 

The building is beginning to meet the hopes 
of the board of education and of the school 
authorities in reaching all children of high- 
school age in the community, giving them that 
joy of learning which is so necessary for the 
development of youth. It is producing that rela- 
tionship of the school and the community which 
is awakening in the pupils an inspiration for a 
higher type of citizenship. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLHOUSE COUNCIL 
URGES FEDERAL AID 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, at its convention held in Austin, Tex., on 
October 7. adopted resolutions urging continued in- 
terest and activity of the Federal Government in 
the planning and construction of school buildings. 
The resolutions read as follows: 

1. Resolved, that we heartily endorse the efforts 
now being made by the United States Office of 
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Education to enlarge and extend its service in the 
field of the school plant. 

2. That we endorse the surveys of the local 
school units now being sponsored by the Office of 
Education because of their implications for im- 
provement in rural-school plants, and that we rec- 
ommend the continuation of these surveys as a 
definite part of national planning by the Office of 
Education. 

3. That we endorse the Public Works Adminis- 
tration program and recommend its continuation 
as a permanent function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

4. That we recommend that the Council inves- 
tigate the possibility of and strongly endorse some 
feasible scheme of co-operation with the Public 
Works Administration to the end that significant 
features of school-plant plans now on file in the 
Public Works Administration offices may be made 
available to school-planning officials. 

5. That we urge the Public Works Administra- 
tion officials, state and national, to look with par- 
ticular favor upon projects involving school-plant 
improvement, rehabilitation, and beautification. 

6. That the Council recognize the value to fun- 
damental and long-range planning of the work now 
being done by the Resettlement Administration, 
and pledge its co-operation in every way possible. 

7. That we recommend that the National Coun- 
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cil call to the attention of the proper government 
officials the importance of providing for directors 
of functional planning and supervision of school 
plants in all of the states. 


WORCESTER ADOPTS RULES FOR 
JANITORS 


The board of education at Worcester, Mass., has 
adopted a complete set of rules for the government of 
janitors. The entire janitorial service is placed in the 
hands of a head janitor, who has supervisory au- 
thority, and who is under the immediate direction 
of the business manager of the school system. The 
head janitor is required under the new rules to make 
reports and recommendations that will enable the busi- 
ness manager, and in turn the school committee, to 
direct the adequate maintenance and repair of school 
buildings, and to keep the entire janitorial force work- 
ing at the highest possible degree of efficiency. The 
head janitor is particularly required to supervise the 
janitorial work to insure neatness and cleanliness, 
and the economical maintenance of the buildings. It 
is his duty to keep in contact with the principals and 
the janitors concerning repairs and alterations. He is 
required to inspect the buildings and premises, and to 
keep himself familiar with the physical conditions 
of the equipment in each building. 

The head janitor must make necessary assignments 
or transfers in case of temporary absence of any per- 
son on the janitorial force, or in case of a vacancy 
or an emergency, and he must see that all buildings 
are properly cared for during such periods. He must 
devote his entire time within the prescribed hours of 
his employment to the discharge of the duties of his 
office; he must not engage in any other business, and 
be must, in cases of emergency, in addition to his 
regular hours of employment, act to the best interests 
of the school department, as necessity arises. 

The head janitor must keep a daily record of his 
visits to buildings, both morning and afternoon, of 
persons interviewed, of suggestions offered, of diffi- 
culties, if any, adjusted, of conversations with prin- 
cipals, janitors, or teachers in regard to conditions 
in the various schools, of emergency work done of 
any kind, and of any other matters pertaining to the 
duties of his office that might be of value for refer- 
ence, this record to be kept on file in the office of the 
business manager and to be available for the inspec- 
tion of the members of the school board at all times. 


The Janitors and Their Duties 


The janitors are entrusted with the general custody 
of the school premises to which they are assigned. 
They are required to be on duty during the hours of 
the school session, and as much earlier or later, day 
or night, and in cases of emergency as may be re- 
quired, to insure the proper heating and care of the 
buildings and grounds and the satisfactory perform- 
ance of their janitorial duties. They may leave the 
school premises during school hours only with the 
permission of the principal. They are required to 
open and close the buildings and to guard the safety 
of the buildings as well as of the children and teachers. 
They are authorized to receive workmen and to ac- 
cept fuel, janitorial, and other supplies. 

The janitors must qualify as special policemen, and 
must, after appointment, exclude from buildings and 
grounds any person or persons who are not there on 
legitimate business; they must drive away trespassers; 
and must apprehend any person who is seen loitering 
on the premises, or who is discovered attempting to 
remove school property of any description. 

The rules require that all classrooms be swept three 
times weekly; kindergarten rooms daily; and cor- 
ridors as frequently as is necessary to keep them clean. 
Toilets must be cleaned after each recess and every 
effort made to keep the sanitary rooms clean and odor- 
less in order that strong soaps and disinfectants will not 
be needed. The rules require in detail the care and 
cleaning of buildings to prevent the accumulation of 
rubbish, to insure safety against fire and panic, and 
to economize in the use of fuel. Exact directions are 
given for the handling of boilers and heating equip- 
ment. 

The janitors are required to maintain the following 
temperatures one-half hour during the school ses- 
sions and throughout the school day: classrooms, 68 
deg.; gymnasiums, 55 deg., showers and dressing 
rooms, 70 to 72 deg.; shops and manual training 
rooms, 65 deg.; toilets, 55 deg. 


IDEALS VS. EXPEDIENCY 


Annually, all superintendents remove their educa- 
tional ideals from filing cases and carry them along 
with their best linen to the national convention. There 
the ideals are aired, pooled and exchanged, after which 
they are taken back home in augmentation to be put 
into storage for another year, during which time the 
superintendent returns to his policy of local expe- 
diency.— Walter S. McColley, Faculty, High School, 
Dixon, Illinois. 
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The Pekin Community 
High School 


Richard V. Lindsey’ 


The Pekin Community High-School District 
was organized in 1922 to serve the city of Pekin, 
Illinois, and the surrounding rural area. The 
educational problem of the school system has 
several characteristics. It is a community dis- 
trict, including ten common-school districts, and 
serves urban as well as rural interests. Approxi- 
mately nine of the common-school districts are 
dominantly agricultural, and this makes it 
necessary for the board of education to provide 
a strong department of agriculture. Pekin is 
primarily industrial. Within the city limits there 
are a large plant of the Corn Products Com- 
pany, a Fleischmann yeast factory, a Quaker 
Oats carton plant, a Montgomery-Ward leather 
works, an American distillery, a large public- 
service power plant, the Hinners pipe-organ 
factory, and the Pekin Wagon Company 
factory. 

Only a very small percentage of the students 
can afford to go to college. Of the class of 1935, 
only 13 per cent of the total membership of 160 
enrolled in higher institutions of learning. For 
this reason, the school offers a diversified course 
of study. 

As is usual in small communities in close 
proximity to a large urban area, the Pekin 
Community High School lacks certain facilities 
which it would probably possess if the town 
were at some distance from a large city. One 
of the institutions needed by Pekin has been 
a community-social center which might afford 
recreational and cultural activities for adults as 
well as young people. This the high school 
provides through a “little theater” organization, 
extensive speech and music departments, and a 
broad program of intramural activities and 
games. Such activities provide participation for 
the young people and offer healthy cultural and 
recreational amusement for the adults. 


Growth of the High School 


During the first two years of the existence 
of the community district the city high-school 
building was rented, and the enrollment of 350 
students was comfortably housed. In 1924, the 
high-school population grew to 450, and neces- 
sitated the erection of a west wing for academic 
classrooms. In that year, the building was pur- 
chased by the community high-school district, 


1Principal, Community High School, Pekin, Illinois. 
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FRONT ENTRANCE, PEKIN COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, PEKIN, ILLINOIS 
G. P. Wearda, Architect, Pekin, Illinois. 


and a total of $325,000 in bonds was voted for 
the purchase of the original building and the 
erection of the wing. At the same time a sepa- 
rate site was purchased for a new heating plant. 
The combined cost of the wing and the heating 
plant was $140,000. 

These facilities took care of the enrollment 
until 1929, when it was necessary to build an 
east wing, at a cost of $180,000. By this time, 
the enrollment had grown to 800 students, and 
the current rate of growth made it advisable to 
plan for 1,000 students. The east wing includes 
four science laboratories, a lecture room, a 
beautiful auditorium with stage and dressing 
rooms, a sewing room, girls’ shower and locker 
rooms, and a number of classrooms. 

In 1935, the enrollment exceeded one thou- 
sand, and again it was necessary to plan for 
increased facilities. In April, 1935, a bond issue 
of $100,000, together with an increase in the 
building levy, made it possible to construct the 
gymnasium and shops illustrated on this page. 
The cost of the building was approximately 
$160,000. 

In occupying the new building, rooms va- 
cated in the old building have been taken over 
for an expansion in the commercial department, 
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girls’ physical education, agriculture, and art 
rooms. 


The Building 


The new building recently occupied, meas- 
ures 140 by 141 feet, and will assist in solving 
some of the major problems of the school. 

The gymnasium has factory-type windows 
in the side walls and a long, continuous sky- 
light in the roof. It provides a standard play- 
ing space for basketball, 54 by 80 feet, with 
a 12-foot out-of-bounds margin on all sides. 
This generous area has made it possible to ky 
out two basketball courts crossways of the 
floor, for Use during practice sessions and class 
periods. The permanent bleachers, which seat 
nearly 2,000 spectators, begin on either side of 
the out-of-bounds margin, at a distance of 
7 feet above the playing floor, and extend back 
and up into the roof area. At the time of tourna- 
ments, or when it is expected that large crowds 
will be present, temporary bleachers are placed 
on the side margins. These seat an additional 
1,000 persons, so that the total crowd admitted 
may be more than 3,000. 

Under the permanent bleachers, on the east 
side, are housed the two teamrooms, the gen- 
eral locker rooms, the coaches’ office, the equip- 
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A VIEW OF THE GYMNASIUM FLOOR SHOWING THE BLEACHERS ON ONE SIDE AND THE RELATION TO THE 
BAND ROOM AND BAND BALCONY. PEKIN COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, PEKIN, ILLINOIS. 


ment-storage room, and ample shower facilities. 
On the other side are storage rooms for tempo- 
rary bleachers and equipment. 

Extending along the west side of the build- 
ing are the new trades-school quarters. There 
are two spacious shops, for woodworking and 


A VIEW OF A SMALL PORTION OF THE MACHINE 
SHOP, PEKIN COMMUNITY HIGH 
SCHOOL, PEKIN, ILLINOIS. 


machine-shop practice, a recitation room for 
lectures, a drafting room, and a series of smaller 
rooms for finishing, tool storage, lumber, and 
completed projects. A complete checkout system 
for handling tools is made possible by the 
arrangement and equipment of the toolroom. 

Rooms for academic and administrative uses 
are located across the front of the building, 
adjoining the entrance vestibule. The middle 
area, on the second floor, is devoted to the 
bandroom to accommodate 100 pieces and ar- 
ranged with elevated class space, four separate 
rehearsal rooms, an instrument-storage room, 
a music-storage room, and a director’s office. 
It opens into the gymnasium proper, through 
large accordion doors, which are drawn aside 
when games and school exercises are under way. 
When the doors are open, the bandroom is, in 
reality, an elevated stage. 

In the academic area there are also an 
orchestra room, a classroom for health classes, 
a clinic, and quarters for the board of education. 

The exterior is of brick, with factory-type 
windows. All the bearing walls are of brick. 
The floors are cement, with finish floors of 
hardwood. 

The present physical facilities of the school 
accommodate a total of 1,500 students. The 
long-term development program calls for new 
home-economics quarters, a cafeteria, and im- 
proved space for the little theater — all to be 


undertaken in the next three or four years. The 
total valuation of the school plant, including 
equipment, is more than $750,000. 


A CO-ORDINATED CLASS-ACTIV- 
ITY HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


R. L. Hunt 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, South Dakota 


A glance at the table accompanying this article 
will immediately cause the teacher with the tradi- 
tional academic viewpoint to conclude that sub- 
ject matter in the Madison (S. Dak.) high school 
is being neglected for the sake of activities. This 
is not the case. The writer, however, would not 
feel that the teachers had committed a crime if 
such were the case to a limited degree. Theoret- 
ically the number of weekly recitation periods 
have been reduced from five to four. Since the 
school operates on a 60-minute-period basis, it 
still devotes more time per week to each subject 
than the schools having from 40- to 45-minute 
periods. The former plan provided for five 1-hour 
periods with study and recitation time equally 
divided. The new plan provides for three periods 
per week on the 50-50 plan with the fourth period 
used entirely for recitation if the instructors feel 
that it is necessary. The student is held responsi- 
ble for planning the added hour of study. 

The only subjects materially affected by the 
4-hour recitation schedule per week are manual 
training, home economics, and typing, as study, 
drill, and practice in other subjects may be done 
outside the classroom. All students have access to 
the rooms before school, from 3 to 4 p.m., and 
after school. A visit to the rooms where work is 
largely confined to the school, because of equip- 
ment and projects, will prove that the students are 
taking advantage of these hours for voluntary 
work. 


The Program 


The class-activity program of the Madison high 
school consists of seven periods, two (IA and VI) 
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are 45 minutes in length and the others are one 
hour. The regular school day begins at 8:45 a.m. 
However, the instrumental-music groups and be- 
ginning debaters meet at eight o’clock. This early 
period is used for two reasons: first, to avoid 
many conflicts, and second, because of the natural 
disturbance caused by instrumental-music groups. 

Fourteen hours a week are devoted to activities 
(see table). The program has been arranged to 
have five activities each of the five hours taken 
from the regular class periods, three for each of 
the four periods set aside for activities during the 
last hour of the day, with the band, orchestra, 
and beginning debate group reporting before the 
regular school program in the morning. The last 
hour on Friday is used for the assembly program. 
Regular study halls are provided during each ac- 
tivity period for all students who are not in ac- 
tivities or on the honor roll. 

The activities are classified under four groups: 
(1) those open to all students each year — boys’ 
glee club, girls’ glee club, chorus, band, orchestra, 
journalism, girls’ athletic association, debate, and 
junior ksaac Walton League; (2) those limited to 
certain classes — public speaking (required of all 
freshmen), current events (required of all sopho- 
mores), dramatics for each of the four classes, 
science club (sophomores), photography (juniors 
and seniors), and junior business (freshman and 
sophomores); (3) those open to all students but 
for one year only— mathematics club, nature 
study, and travel club; and (4) those with a 
two-year course, with the first year’s work open 
to students of all classes —art, boys’ home eco- 
nomics, girls’ manual training, needlecraft, and 
tumbling. 

Enrollment 


The question of enrollment for each unit is 
largely a matter of concern for each activity. The 
school equipment and room capacity automatically 
determines the maximum size of certain groups. 
However, such activities as the travel club may 
be held in the auditorium where the problem of 
the group size is removed. 

The school recommends that each student spend 
three hours a week in activities. This is the 
maximum permitted for the weaker students. The 
problem has been one of limiting rather than en- 
couraging participation in the activities. The av- 
erage number of activities last year was 3.7 per 
student. 

Student Reaction 


This program has only been in effect one full 
year, therefore, no unqualified claims can be made 
as to its merits or demerits. However, a few gen- 
eral findings may indicate the success of the plan. 
The students were requested to give their reaction 
to the program and state reasons. Their endorse- 
ment was 100 per cent. The reasons were as fol- 
lows: (1) The number of activities have been in- 
creased, thus providing a wider range of choice 
and reducing the conflicts. (2) The plan has 
created more interest in the entire school program, 
as the daily routine is broken, and activities of 
personal interest and choice added. (3) More time 
is provided for activities. (4) The students get 
better acquainted with each other and with the 
teachers. (5) More educational opportunities are 
made possible. 


Effects on Scholarship 


Teachers were naturally interested in the effect 
the changed program might have upon scholarship. 
Comparative scholastic records for the first year 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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The Administration of a College’ 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick’ 


The present work is a study of administration 
in relation to institutional excellence particularly 
with reference to colleges and universities. More 
particularly it is a study of the importance and 
significance of administration in the ‘process of 
evaluating or accrediting higher institutions of 
learning. The fundamental search is for score 
cards containing such essential information as 
could be readily and inexpensively secured. The 
present volume with the title “Administration” is 
Volume VI of the seven-volume series with the 
general title, ‘““The Evaluation of Higher Institu- 
tions,” based on the investigations conducted by 
the Committee on Revision of Standards of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

This is a rather unusual study in its content be- 
cause heretofore in the accrediting process the 
place or function or value of administration was 
ignored. The authors give a satisfactory but start- 
ling (so far as previous accrediting is concerned) 
explanation of their present effort “to explore the 
possibility of using measures of administrative 
effectiveness or a part of the accrediting proce- 
dure.” They point out two facts of significance in 
all educational institutions and systems: 

The experience of the investigators in previous studies 
had revealed cases in which an unusually effective 
administration had been able to mold a satisfactory 
educational program out of relatively meager resources. 
On the other hand, instances are not unknown in which 
an institution with a well-qualified faculty and satis- 
factory financial support is rendering only’ a mediocre 
educational service chiefly because of ineffective admin- 
istration. Considerations such as these lay behind the 
decision to investigate administration as one of the 
possible aspects of the institution to be considered in 
the future accrediting process. 

This study is presumably a study of the rela- 
tion of administration to the general educational 
excellence of an institution. As such, it is tre- 
mendously important, and its analyses cannot help 
but be useful to administrators of educational sys- 
tems as well as of educational institutions. What- 
ever is said here by way of criticism or of inquiry 
or of curiosity is intended as a challenge to your 
own thinking on the matter. The system which 
was developed as part of this investigation is 
safely embedded in the procedures of the most 
powerful of the regional accrediting agencies and 
is not likely to be disturbed. 

The purpose of the inquiry and of this mono- 
graph is very clearly indicated: 

It is the purpose of this monograph to describe the 
steps that have been taken to determine what items 
connected with the administrative organization and 
procedures of colleges or universities are significant in 
distinguishing varying degrees of general educational 
excellence. This monograph also presents the evidence 
(but not all of it) that has been accumulated in this 
study with reference to the significance of the items 
that were investigated. 

This very statement of purpose bothers me, par- 
ticularly as I read the method of the study. There 
is clearly assumed in the study that we can iden- 
tify educational excellence in an institution — or 
even know what it is. There is, as part of the 
technique — just to get it started —a determina- 
tion by some trained observers as to which insti- 
tutions are excellent and which are not, grouped 
in a descending order. But if educational excellence 
is a question of changes in the human beings called 
students —and not merely questions of finance, 
administration, library, faculty, curriculum, or 
what not, then this study does not deal with the 
problem of institutional excellence at all. It at- 
tempts to deal with certain items about educational 
organization, administration, and operation that 
we have believed were excellent, and that by re- 
finements of statistical procedure give us an air 
of knowledge — actually, pseudoknowledge — but 
do not actually relate the 117 administrative items 
selected out of over 1100 to the desperately 
human problem of education. The study is a good 
illustration of the als ob (as if) philosophy. 





1The Evaluation of Higher Institutions, Volume V1, ‘‘Admin- 
istration,”” by John Dale Russell and Floyd W. Reeves. Cloth, 
28 pp. $3. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago IIl. 

“Dean, Graduate School, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


I think we shall not get anywhere by any at- 
tempt to go into detail in the statistical procedure. 
We may point out, however, that a complete anal- 
ysis was not intended, but only a sampling proc- 
ess “to afford a reasonably reliable analysis of 
each of the various aspects of administration” (p. 
3). The first attempt was “to list ‘every item of 
information concerning administrative organiza- 
tion and procedure that could conceivably be re- 
lated to institutional excellence” (p. 3). This list 
was reduced by the following methods (items were 
omitted) : 

1. Because in the experience of investigators they 
had no conceivable relation to institutional excellence; 

2. Because analysis of accurate information was 
unusually difficult or expensive; — 

3. Because in the actual survey of the 57 institutions 
unforeseen difficulties (not specific) arose; 

4. Because the schedules produced ambiguity of in- 


formation from different sources in ,a number of the 
institutions ; 

5. Because certain items did not lend themselves to 
the score-card technique; 

6. Because certain items were unimportant in 
discriminating educational excellence. 

Combined with these six methods of elimination 
of items, reducing, as already noted, the 1100 on 
the original list to the 177 on the final score card, 
which provided an adequate sample, there were 
other statistical devices used, such as weighting, 
testing items in administration against a “total 
score on administration,” a rating on faculty, and 
on student personnel service. This was supple- 
mented by using the criteria in four different ways 
as follows: 

1. Translating raw scores into percentile status; 


2. Correlating scores on administration with rank 
on the criteria; 


3. Calculating a “coefficient of association,” and, 

4. Grouping the institutions on a criterion into three 
groups. 

I do not describe these procedures in detail be- 
cause of their apparently subordinate importance 
in the statement of purpose though seemingly dom- 
inant in the book as a whole. We read: 

Sole reliance was not placed on any one of these 
methods of analyzing the data. Instead, each method 
was used as far as applicable with each item of data, 
and conclusions were drawn on the basis of the results 
on all the criteria and on all of the forms of statistical 
treatment. Furthermore, the entire process of statistical 
treatment was considered only as a check against the 
logical and theoretical considerations applying to each 
particular item. A few items are retained in the 
accrediting procedure on the basis of administrative 
theory, even though the statistical data do not support 
their retention. In other cases, items have been omitted 
from the procedure because of disagreement between 
the statistical findings and the generally accepted prin- 
ciples of administrative organization. No item is in- 
cluded on the basis of statistical data alone, if theo- 
retical considerations do not also support its inclusion. 
The procedure with reference to administration, as 
finally developed, may be considered as a formulation 
of administrative principles that are supported by 
sound logic and theory, refined by consideration of 
exhaustive statistical tests of a type not heretofore 
available. 

Now that that is said, let us look at the analysis 
of educational administration in relation to in- 
stitutional excellence, for that is where I presume 
the major interest of the readers of the ScHOOL 
BoarRD JOURNAL lies. 

There is one aspect of this theory of the ac- 
crediting procedure which the North Central As- 
sociation has formulated which promises great 
things of education itself, but which in practice 
is not touched. The North Central Association 
has announced a very wise principle that the test 
of all the educational activity of an educational 
institution is its own formulation of its aims. The 
test of administration. as of everything else, 
faculty, library, curriculum, etc., is the extent to 
which it achieves the aim. Yet in this entire vol- 
ume there is no effort whatever to relate the 177 
administrative items to the educational aim of, let 
us say, a state university, a denominational col- 
lege, or a technological school, all of which are in- 
cluded in the North Central lists. After all, edu- 
cational excellence can be stated only in terms of 
educational aim —the kind of individual student 
we are trying to produce. Educational excellence, 
as it appears in this study, must be a chameleon 
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DR. W. G. BROOKS 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Burlington, Iowa 


At the meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, in 
November, 1936, Dr. Brooks was elected president of the 
state-wide organization. 

Dr. Brooks is a native of Baltimore, Ohio, and received his 
professional education at the Peru, Nebr., Teachers’ College, 
York College, Nebr., Columbia University, and the lowa State 
University. He has held various positions as president of sec- 
tional teachers’ associations. He has been superintendent of 
schools at Caldwell, Idaho, Plattsmouth, Nebraska City, and 
York, Nebr. 





in terms of the subjective judgment of the inves- 
tigators who made the study. Some day, I am con- 
fident, the North Central Association will face in 
practice the perplexing and difficult policy which 
presumably now guides it. 

Administration in the book is divided into eight 
parts weighted as indicated: 


Weighting 

1. General administration and control...... 1.0 
2. Academic administration ............... 2.0 
3. Business administration ................. 1.4 
4. Financial administration ................ 0.9 
5. Administration of student -personne]l 

DE sdescourpeeandens cada 0.9 
6. Administration of special educational 

ED -4.s 6s bd denpanss tee nee 0.7 
7. Personnel for administrative service...... 2.4 
S, Se GS CS a5 a) vob anexscaves 0.7 
9. Grand total score on administration...... 10.0 


The first of the eight units into which the gen- 
eral problem of institutional administration is an- 
alyzed is “General Administration and Control.” 
This unit deals with the board that is charged 
with the administration of the college. Though the 
popular name of such boards is “board of trustees,” 
the name given in this study is “board of control.” 
The reason is adequate; namely, that the function 
of the board is not primarily one of trusteeship, 
but of control and direction. The items that are 
finally accepted as indicative of a close relation 
between this item and general institutional ex- 
cellence are as follows with the weighting attached 
to each: 


1. Length of term of board membership........ 75 
2. Provisions for overlapping of board member- 
eee ee ee er eas 50 
3. Occupations of board members.............. 200 
4. Avoidance of board members on salaried staff 
errr re errr 150 
5. Number of administrative officers responsible 
ee er 300 
6. Functions performed by the board and board 
PE rere re 75 
7. Independence of the board................. 150 


Taking the first item only for development, the 
ideal length of term for a board member is six or 
more years. If your board is appointed for that 
period of time, you get a score of 75. If the board 
membership is for three, four, or five years, you 
get a score of 55, and if it is for less than three 
years, you get nothing. If board members were 
consistently reappointed and had served for many 
vears, that would not matter because the item at 
issue is not the actual years of service, but the 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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The School-Board President and the Superintendent 


HERE are two outstanding personalities in every school sys- 

tem, the superintendent of schools and the president of the 
board of education. No two men stand in closer official relation- 
ship to each other than these two. Hence, a strictly co-operative 
attitude of the one to the other, in the interest of the school system, 
is far-reaching and vital. 

Such co-operation and teamwork implies primarily a complete 
understanding as to the scope and function of each and the relation 
they bear to each other. The one represents the policy-making 
body, the other directs the operations of the system. The one is 
the chief representative of the community, the other the profes- 
sional executive. 

While it may be said that no member of a board of education, 
in his individual capacity, possesses either administrative or execu- 
tive powers, and can only act in a collective capacity with his asso- 
ciates, it remains that the president enjoys the prestige of leadership 
which renders him an important factor in the administrative affairs 
of a schoo] system. Thus, in a sense, he is the spokesman and repre- 
sentative of the body over which he presides as well as being a 
member thereof. And he is so recognized by the community. 

When the St. Louis board of education recently proceeded to elect 
a president of that body, the editor of the St. Louis Times remarked: 
“The next president should be able to work co-operatively with the 
superintendent in formulating a program of practical improvement 
in the schools, and for that reason should be familiar with the trends 
of educational policy throughout the country.” 

While no one expects the president of a board of education to be 
a schoolmaster, he is supposed to be able to discriminate between 
the essentials and the nonessentials of a general school education. 
His real function, however, is to guide the educational ship along 
lines of financial integrity, sound policies, and efficient service. With 
that sort of approach to his task, the school-board president is also 
clear as to his official relationship to the superintendent of schools. 
The one must be in the confidence of the other; each must appre- 
ciate the function of the other, and both must pull toward a 
common goal. 

On the other hand, the superintendent must recognize the pre- 
rogatives of the president. There must be tact, skill, and judgment 
in carrying on the deliberations between the two. Differences of 
opinion may and will arise but these must be ironed out before they 
become an open rupture. Where men are fair and frank with each 
other a retreat with honor is always possible. 


School Administration and Home-Town Interests 


HERE has been a decided tendency in recent years on the part 

of local governmental agencies to protect and promote home- 
town interests. This tendency has also penetrated the school boards. 
It has meant that only local teacher talent must be recognized, that 
in the purchase of supplies and equipment the local merchant and 
manufacturer must be patronized, and that in building projects only 
local architects and contractors must be considered. 

The tendency to protect the material welfare of the home town 
is most commendable. But, while home talent is entitled to recog- 
nition and the home merchant is entitled to patronage, it must be 
remembered, too, that the home-town protection idea may be carried 
too far, and may invite retaliatory action. The average center of 
population is a producer as well as a consumer. The interests of the 
several units are reciprocal and mutual. One town may produce 
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and distribute things which the next town buys and pays for. No 
town is self-sufficient. 

The question recently developed into a sharp issue in the councils 
of the Boston School Committee. Dr. Charles E. Mackey, a member, 
demanded that all school supplies be bought from American con- 
cerns, that Massachusetts and Boston be given first preference 
when supplies are purchased, and that only American goods be 
bought. 

The Boston Traveler, in commenting upon the case, reminded the 
School Committee that there are many things, such as coffee, tea, 
rubber, and the like, which are not produced in this country and 
which must be imported. Books and pamphlets on modern foreign 
languages, too, must be brought in from other countries. 

Alexander Sullivan, the business manager for the school system, 
maintained that while the School Committee always gives first 
preference to Boston and Massachusetts concerns in the award of 
contractors, a ban of goods made outside of the commonwealth 
would actually be injurious to Boston firms since the school boards 
in other cities would adopt retaliatory measures. 

In a vast country like the United States where tariff walls be- 
tween the several states and units of population are unknown, the 
Chinese-wall idea cannot prevail. Large producing and distributing 
centers, such as Boston, drawing their economic vitality from a wide 
area, cannot consistently ignore reciprocal trade relations with an 
outer world. And the editor adds: “In Boston are publishing houses 
that print millions of schoolbooks, bought in Boston and many other 
places in the country and the world at large. Boston publishers ship 
textbooks to Bagdad and Iraq, to the Eskimos and to South Amer- 
ica, to England and many other countries.” 

But what applies to a large center of population applies to thou- 
sands of small communities. The products of farm and factory must 
find a market in many cities, towns, and villages. On the other 
hand, every unit of population is a distributor as well as a con-. 
sumer. None have grown so powerful as to be entirely self-sufficient 
and able to go it alone. 


The Final Voice in Teacher Selection 


SCHOOL BOARD in a Massachusetts city recently balloted 

on the choice of a science teacher for the high school. At two 
sessions, a total of 23 ballots were taken without reaching a choice. 
Three names were under consideration. 

A situation such as is here presented would bring under discussion 
the accepted methods in the selection of teachers. If the selection of 
every teacher were subjected to a ballot on the part of the board 
members, a Herculean task would be encountered unless some less 
cumbersome plan of procedure were adopted. 

The question arises as to the power of initiative. Who shall 
nominate? Who shall elect? Obviously, and according to accepted 
methods, the superintendent of schools has the power of initiative. 
He names the person best fitted, in his judgment, for the position 
to be filled. The board of education has the power to accept or 
reject. In case of a rejection, the superintendent may present 
another name. 

The presentation of three names implies that the board possesses 
the knowledge and judgment to pass upon the relative professional 
qualifications of the candidate to be voted on. The assumption here 
implied may be seriously questioned. Nor is the board member 
supposed to determine upon the scholarship and training of the ap- 
plicant for the position. That task must be left to the Siperin- 
tendent of schools. 

What then is the function of the board of education in the choice 
of teachers? The board must proceed upon the thought that the 
professional factors here involved must be left to the recognized 
professional leader, and that it is within the province of the mem- 
bers that discriminating judgment has been exercised. If the super- 
intendent of schools is to be held responsible, as he should be, for 
the successful operation of the school system, he must at least be 
accorded the power of initiative in the choice of his co-workers. 

The very fact that the board of education has the final voice in 
the approval or disapproval of the superintendent’s choice should 
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prompt care and caution on his part. There must, however, be the 
assurance or confidence that the superintendent is not given to 
favoritism or manipulation. He must be able to justify his recom- 
mendations. 

Experience has taught that, wherever board members attempt 
to determine upon the qualifications of those who serve in the pro- 
fessional ranks, embarrassment is certain to follow. The thoughtful 
and judicious member of the board of education recognizes the 
function assigned to both the superintendent and the administrative 
body and the relations that must obtain if an orderly, efficient 
service is to be obtained. 


School-Unit Trends and Changes 


— foundation and development of the nation’s system of 
popular education must be regarded as the natural outgrowth 
of the spirit which guides a democratic form of government. Its 
decentralized plan of school administration conforms to the idea 
that the American people want a voice in the management of their 
schools. This is eloquently reflected in the 145,000 school boards in 
charge of the schools. In theory, the schools are under the control 
of the state, but in fact they are operated by representatives of the 
locality. 

It is reasonable to assume, however, that with the passing of time 
and changing conditions, certain modifications in administrative 
control had to be entertained. The school district rich in pupil 
attendance and poor in taxable wealth has been the problem. By 
exacting a state tax on wealth and distributing the same on the basis 
of school population, a long step toward the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity was effected. 

But, more remains to be done. The matter of economy and effi- 
ciency was further advanced by effecting the county unit and replac- 
ing the one-room schools by consolidated schools, thereby creating 
wider tax units, strengthening administrative efficiency, and equaliz- 
ing the diffusion of educational opportunity. While these changes 
apparently manifest trends from decentralization to centralization, 
they nevertheless keep the schools within local control. 

In brief, the unit to be developed in the future must be large 
enough to function effectively, and above all, must fit the local 
situation. It must not only supply the educational needs of that unit, 
but must reflect as well the cultural aspirations of its people. Local 
initiative must be preserved. 

“That this local initiative in the administration of education 
should be preserved,” says Howard A. Dawson, “is desirable for 
the following reasons: (1) Such a policy is consistent with the 
firmly established American tradition and custom of local self- 
government; (2) it furnishes a means for maintaining a balanced 
distribution of educational functions among federal, state, and local 
interests; (3) it is best adapted to a democratic nation of wide 
geographical expanse and varied economic and social conditions; 
(4) it provides a safeguard against the evils of bureaucratic control 
and the widespread use of schools for propaganda in behalf of any 
economic, political, or social cult; (5) it encourages experimentation 
and variations that make schools responsive to local needs and 
aspirations.” 

That the local unit as such is by no means perfect must be 
conceded. The improvement, however, must be looked for in a 
clarification of the functional operation of the several administrative 
factors rather than in any changes of the basic structure. Those 
identified in the administration of a school system must recognize 
the scope and function assigned to each, and the relation the one 
bears to the other. 

Here again, Mr. Dawson outlines his conception of a local school 
unit and its mode of operation: “(a) A board of control to determine 
policies ; (b) an administrative professional leadership vested in one 
person to co-ordinate all the services of the school in the interests 
of the child; (c) direction and supervision of instruction, includ- 
ing special schools, classes, and services; (d) an efficient business 
management, including the operation and maintenance of the school 
plant and transportation; (e) direction and supervision of attend- 
ance, including relationships with social welfare and health depart- 
ments and agencies.” 
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Whatever the tendencies may be in seeking to centralize the 
administration of the nation’s schools, either upon state or federal 
lines, it is safe to say that these will be resisted in the future as 
they have in the past. The county, city, village, and district unit 
will continue. The modern board of education typifies the American 
genius in the administration of its system of popular education. 


Why Citizens Shirk School-Board Duties 


T IS probably safe to say that the modern board of education, 
as exemplified in the cities, towns, and villages of this country, 

reflects in its membership the better type of American citizenship. 
While there is in every community a readiness on the part of pro- 
gressive men and women to serve unselfishly the cause of popular 
education, there is likewise on the part of many others of high 
character and equally well qualified, a reluctance to assume 
the burden. 

The cause for this reluctance is not far to seek. In communities 
where the elective system for school-board organization prevails, the 
preliminaries are at times irksome and annoying. There must be 
an announced candidacy for public office, and the prospect of a 
contest. After one has entered upon a campaign for election, he does 
not want to recede, and is prepared for success or defeat. Bitter 
rivalry sometimes ensues, but sportsmanship demands that the 
candidate fight his cause to the finish. 

There are instances, too, where the elective system is attended 
with considerable red tape. A vacancy on the board of education 
of St. Louis, Mo., was recently filled by the mayor’s appointment 
of Mrs. Haymer Lowenhaupt, the said appointment to hold good 
until the spring election. In commenting on the appointment, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch says: “If Mrs. Lowenhaupt desires to be elected 
to a full six-year term, she or her friends must suffer the embarrass- 
ment, expense, and annoyance of circulating nominating petitions, 
which must be signed by several thousand voters, and must court 
the support of party committeemen. The same will be true of all 
other candidates. This difficulty has prevented many well-qualified 
persons from entering the contest in the past.” 

The citizen who is not accustomed to being placed in the limelight 
is not anxious to project himself or herself into prominence, or to 
enter a contest for a purely honorary distinction. That type of 
citizen may be persuaded to accept an appointment as a member 
of a board of education, but will not engage in a fight to secure 
the distinction. 

Then, too, there are citizens who know something of the burdens 
and annoyances which members of boards of education encounter. 
The public is not always appreciative of a service efficiently and 
unselfishly rendered. Many a citizen has retired with a splendid 
record for board service with the conviction that the public, on the 
whole, is indifferent or ungrateful. While words of praise are 
sparingly offered, criticism flows altogether too freely. 

There is, however, a compensation which comes to every citizen 
who has served with loyalty and efficiency as a member of a board 
of education. This compensation is found in the consciousness that 
a contribution has been made to the cause of good citizenship. No 
higher type of service could be rendered in any community than that 
which makes for the stability and well-being of the nation. It is the 
character of the individual citizen, as an integral part of the whole, 
which in the aggregate makes for the prestige, power, and perpetuity 
of the nation. 


There are situations which may arise in any school system, involv- 
ing the moral character of teachers and pupils, which can and must 
be adjusted quietly and without the blare of trumpets or oratorical 
fireworks in a board meeting. Such scenes weaken public confidence 
in the school authorities themselves, and do harm so far as the 
pupil constituency is concerned. 

A calm but earnest word spoken at the right time and im the 
right place will be of greater value than an oratorical outburst at 
the wrong time and in the wrong place. And that applies with 
particular force to the school-administrative service. 
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Educational Leadership in the Los Angeles 
Schools 


Willard S. Ford, Chief Deputy School Superintendent, 
Los Angeles, California 


The Los Angeles city school districts have prob- 
ably grown more rapidly than have any other 
major school districts in the United States. Dur- 
ing this period of rapid development Los Angeles 
has enjoyed unusually able leadership in the office 
of the superintendent of schools. The work of 
John H. Francis in the development of the junior 
high school and that of Susan M. Dorsey in the 
professionalization of the teaching staff are well 
known. 

Dr. Frank A. Bouelle was elected as superintend- 
ent of schools to succeed Dr. Susan M. Dorsey 
upon her retirement in 1929. After an extended 
period of illness Dr. Bouelle has announced that 
he will retire from the superintendency at the close 
of the first semester of this school year, when he 
will have served two terms of four years each. 
The administrative leadership of the Los Angeles 
city schools will then be transferred from Dr. 
Bouelle to Dr. Vierling Kersey, now state super- 
intendent of schools and superintendent-elect. 

At no period during recent years has the ad- 
ministration of schools in a major city been more 
difficult than during the terms of Superintendent 
Bouelle. He has met the problem resulting from 
the period of depression with determination, cour- 
age, and outstanding success. In 1932 it was nec- 
essary to reorganize the school system and curtail 
expenditures in keeping with reduced assessed val- 
uation and tax receipts. From 1930-31 to 1932-33 
the current expense budget was reduced from $32,- 
180,000 to $27,603,000, and the total expenditures 
were reduced from $37,023,000 to $29,531,000. 
These reductions of 14 per cent and 20 per cent 
involved the complete reorganization of the super- 
visory force, a reduction of staff, and a curtail- 
ment of all controllable expenditures. This was ac- 
complished under the leadership of Dr. Bouelle 
without seriously impairing the effectiveness of the 
organization. A reasonable working pupil-teacher 
ratio was maintained, the essential features of the 
organization continued to operate, and the school 
organization continued its professional growth and 
development throughout the period of depression. 


Extension of Educational Program 


One ef the major features of the development 
and extension of the educational program during 
this period was the establishment of the Los An- 
geles Junior College. The board of education ap- 
proved the establishment of the junior college and 
the formation of a junior college district in 1929. 
The district was formally established in April of 
1931. The junior college took over the plant 
which had formerly housed the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles and established a curriculum 
of semiprofessional and terminal courses which 
was unique in junior-college organization. The 
junior college has grown in enrollment to 4,600 
since its establishment, with a faculty of 185 in- 
structors and a wide variety of practical courses 
in addition to the lower division work of the uni- 
versity. 

In 1933 a second major reorganization was 
undertaken under the leadership of Superintendent 
Bouelle. An extensive survey of the organization 
of the Los Angeles city schools was directed by 
Doctors Osman R. Hull and Willard S. Ford of the 
University of Southern California, with the co- 
operation and advice of the deans of the schools 
of education of the four major universities of the 
state — Dean W. W. Kemp of the University of 
California, Dean Grayson N. Kefauver of Stan- 
ford, Dean Marvin L. Darsie of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and Dean Lester B. 
Rogers of the University of Southern California. 

As a result of this survey extensive reorganiza- 
tion was approved by the board of education. The 
administration of the schools was centralized under 
the superintendent of schools. Four independent 
departments had previously been directly respons- 
ible to the board of education. A Superintendent’s 
Advisory Council, consisting of division heads, in- 
cluding business manager, controller, secretary, 











DR. FRANK A. BOUELLE 


deputy superintendent in charge of instruction, 
director of the division of research, and deputy 
superintendent in charge of service agencies, was 
established to unify and co-ordinate the various 
divisions of the organization. 

The administration of all personnel was cen- 
tralized under a personnel section in charge of an 
assistant superintendent. A civil-service system for 
noncertificated personnel was established and after 
permissive legislation was secured it was organized 
under the state law as a personnel commission. 
The administration of the educational program was 
unified and co-ordinated under a deputy superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction and curriculum 
activities. This plan provides a unification of cur- 
riculum construction, the articulation of all levels 
of education in the organization, and its co-ordina- 
tion with supervision. 


Covering a Large Area 

The Los Angeles school districts cover an area 
of more than 1,000 square miles. Well-defined sec- 
tions of the district are many miles from the 
central offices. Educational administration was pro- 
vided for these areas by the establishment of six 
instructional areas under the charge of assistant 
superintendents, each of which has a supervisory 
staff. 
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A major responsibility and an outstanding 
achievement of Superintendent Bouelle’s adminis- 
tration was made necessary by the earthquake of 
March 10, 1933, which seriously damaged many 
of the buildings of the city and which resulted in 
extensive changes in the school building code and 
its administration under state supervision. Two ex- 
tensive building programs have been carried on 
since that date to reconstruct and replace the 
school buildings of the district. 

The first program involved the expenditure of 
$12,000,000 and was carried on in co-operation 
with the Federal Public Works Administration, 
which made a grant of 30 per cent of the con- 
struction costs. This program provided for the 
rehabilitation or replacement of some two hun- 
dred school buildings. The second building pro- 
gram in co-operation with the PWA is now in 
process. This program involves the expenditure of 
$22,500,000. It provides for the construction of 
four new junior-high-school plants, three new 
senior-high-school plants, and one new elementary 
plant. It completely replaces or reconstructs twelve 
high-school plants and provides for the rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction of some two hundred build- 
ings. The Federal Government under the Public 
Works Administration is providing 45 per cent of 
the entire cost of this program. The results of this 
work will be to give the Los Angeles city districts 
school-building facilities which are modern in de- 
sign and which meet the highest standards of 
safety in their construction. 


Something About Superintendent Bouelle 


Superintendent Bouelle is a native of California. 
His father came to Los Angeles from France in 
1851 and his mother from the same country in 
1869. 

The superintendent received all of his education 
in the Los Angeles elementary and high schools, 
the Los Angeles State Normal School, and the 
University of Southern California. He received 
his A.B. degree in 1912 and the degree of doctor 
of pedagogy was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California-in 1929. He began 
his professional work as teacher in the Los An- 
geles city school system in 1895. He served as 
principal of a number of elementary schools and 
became the first principal of the Lafayette Junior 
High School. In 1923 he was made an assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of the Holly- 
wood division of the elementary schools and did 
outstanding work as sponsor of the safety educa- 
tion program. He has given a total of 41 years of 
service to the Los Angeles city school system and 
has served in nearly every educational capacity 
from substitute teacher to the superintendent of 
schools. 

Frank A. Bouelle personifies those sterling 
qualities of character which are now recognized as 
the major objectives of our educational system. 
He was a keen, intelligent, and successful student. 
He possesses a remarkable mastery of the details 
of this great school organization; he is personally 
familiar with every building; he is personally ac- 
quainted with every principal; and he is thoroughly 
informed concerning all of the regulations, prac- 
tices, and procedures in the management of the 
school system. Few men have demonstrated so 
high a devotion to duty. He assumed the respons- 
ibility for educational leadership during a period 
which was characterized by its difficult problems, 
lack of appreciation, and the continual attack on 
the administration by self-interested groups. When 
he might easily have resigned and passed these 
difficult problems to others, he stood solidly by 
his task and by the fundamental principles of ad- 
ministration in the interests of the children whom 
he served. 

Mr. Bouelle will be best remembered for his 
unfailing loyalty to the profession, to his friends 
and associates, and to the inarticulate public. His 
friends and associates may have disagreed with 
his point of view but they have never doubted his 
sincerity nor lost confidence in his integrity. His 
judgment and his actions have always been guided 
by the best interests of the organization regardless 
of the criticism which might come to him. Mr. 
Bouelle has made an outstanding contribution to 
the cause of education in Los Angeles, in Califor- 
nia, and throughout the country. 

The Los Angeles city schools will continue their 
progress in providing appropriate educational op- 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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(Concluded from Page 44) 
portunities for the students of the district under 
able educational leadership. The selection of Dr. 
Vierling Kersey as the new superintendent of 
schools is a logical and very fortunate one. 


Superintendent Kersey a Native Son 


Mr. Kersey is a native son of Los Angeles, 
where he was born in 1890. He attended the Los 
Angeles elementary schools and graduated from 
the Polytechnic High School and the Los Angeles 
State Normal School. He received the B.A. degree 
in 1916 and the M.A. degree in 1921 at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. In 1929 he was 
granted the honorary LL.D. degree by Whittier 
College and in 1930 the Doctor of Pedagogy by 
the University of Southern California. 

Like his predecessor, Mr. Kersey has served in 
a large number of professional positions in the 
Los Angeles schools. His teaching experience began 
in the elementary schools; he was vice-principal 
of the first junior high school in the city; for 
seven years he served as principal of the Los 
Angeles Polytechnic Evening High School; he was 
then made director of continuation education for 
the city; and for a period of six years served as an 
assistant superintendent of schools. He therefore 
brings to his new position a thorough understand- 
ing of the school organization and of the city and 
a wide acquaintanceship with the educational staff 
and the citizens of the community. Everywhere he 
is held in highest personal and professional esteem. 

For the past eight years Mr. Kersey has served 
as superintendent of public instruction for the 
State of California. His service in that capacity 
has brought him national recognition and has pro- 
vided the opportunity for a wide experience in the 
administration of public education. His success 
as state superintendent of public schools is evi- 
denced by the long list of professional achieve- 
ments. During the period of his administration 
state support of education has been materially re- 
duced in practically every state. 

In California, however, the support of education 
formerly borne by the counties has been trans- 
ferred to the state, increasing the participation 
of the state in the financing of schools to ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of the entire cost. Inas- 
much as these provisions are a part of the state 
constitution, the state financing of public schools 
has a stability not generally enjoyed throughout 
the country. 


Contribution to Educational Literature 


The educational program of the state has been 
definitely stimulated by the establishment of a 
division of publications in the state superintend- 
ent’s office. The publications issued by this office 
have been a genuine contribution to educational 
literature. The program of leadership in the reor- 
ganization of secondary education by the establish- 
ment of professional committees has contributed 
much to the improvement and liberalization of the 
high school. The state itself has set up a series of 
experimental schools in secondary education which 
are leading the way in the improvement of the 
secondary-school curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedures. 

During the past eight years a unified state 
school code has been prepared and adopted by the 
state legislature. This has been a distinct advan- 
tage to school administrators in complying with 
the legal requirements for the administration of 
the schools. 

The work of the state department on the reor- 
ganization of school districts for the simplification 
and improved efficiency of administration has re- 
sulted in the passage of legislation providing for a 
unified school district. This enables districts serv- 
ing elementary, secondary, and junior-college edu- 
cation having coterminous boundaries to unify 
their administration under one board of education, 
as is current practice in many states. Progress has 
been made in the development of larger units of 
administration, although extensive changes in this 
direction are still necessary. 

Public understanding of the objectives and pro- 
cedures of the public schools and public support 
of the educational administration were never more 
important than now. The program of public rela- 
tions has been effectively promoted by the develop- 
ment of a state committee on public relations and 
the stimulation of all educational agencies in this 
field through state publication. 
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Mr. Kersey possesses in marked degree the per- 
sonal qualifications essential to effective leader- 
ship. His fine personal and professional idealism, 
his personal vigor, and untiring energy, his cordial 
spirit and friendly interest will secure the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of the staff and the public in 
the cause of education. 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BOARDS 
MEET IN SYRACUSE 


Tenure in office for teachers after a probationary 
period, unless charges are proved against him, was both 
attacked and defended by the delegates to the fourth 
annual meeting of the New York State School Boards’ 
Association, held in Syracuse, October 25 to 27. Dr. 
Edmund E. Day, of Bronxville, led the attack on the 
tenure system, and the opposition was led by Mr. M. 
Smith Thomas, of Buffalo, and Dr. W. S. Elsbree, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. Elsbree 
took the middle view and recommended legislative 
action whereby the tenure system would be modified 
to allow greater latitude to boards of education in 
dealing with incompetent or insubordinate teachers. 


DR. CLYDE B. MOORE 


President-Elect, New York Association of 
of School Boards. 


The morning program was opened with a greeting 
to the delegates by Mr. Carl P. Wright, of Syracuse. 
Dr. Clyde B. Moore, of the Cornell University Gradu- 
ate School of Education, based his talk on good citizen- 
ship as the objective of the American public schools. 
Dr. Moore, whose subject was “School Boards and 
American Citizenship,” said “The American school 
board is deeply rooted in the lives of our respective 
communities. We, as boards of education, exist upon 
this American foundation. It is recognized, in some 
degree, by every pupil and patron. Those who have 
elected us have exercised their right of franchise. We 
have accepted a definite responsibility in performing 
important public functions as a part of our American 
citizenship.” 

At the Tuesday session of the association it was 
brought out that teachers should be rated strictly on 
their efficiency with no thought as to whether they are 
married or unmarried. Dr. Edmund E. Day pointed 
out that married women are apt to understand chil- 
dren better. 

A discussion of the state law prohibiting bank 
officials from serving on school boards doing business 
with their banks was the reason for a serious debate 
on the floor. The trustees contended that the law is 
violated in practically every part of the state. 

The Association voted to continue efforts to get 
state legislation requiring school boards to carry liabil- 
ity insurance protecting principals and teachers against 
damages for accidents to pupils while engaged in 
school activities. Under the present law, school boards 
are required to carry such insurance for the district, 
but there is no protection for the teacher. 

The latter part of the closing session was devoted 
to reports on the progress of the Regents’ Committee 
headed by Dr. Luther Gulick, of New York City, 
which is inquiring into the cost and character of 
public education in New York State. 

The present laws giving teachers in the city schools 
a lifelong, or “rigid” tenure of office, should be at- 
tacked by the association as inimical to the best in- 
terests of education in the state, according to a decision 
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of the delegates. A resolution was adopted, calling for 
the appointment of a committee to study the laws 
and best interests of the school system in this respect 
and to report suggested changes in the law. 

A report on the findings of the inquiry regarding 
state and federal aid to schools was made by Prof. 
Alonzo G. Grace, of Rochester University, and Prof. 
A. B. Meredith, of New York University. Dr. Grace 
is continuing his work of investigating the equality of 
opportunity provided through state and federal aid. 
He is also studying school-transportation problems and 
the effects of district consolidation. Dr. Meredith con- 
fined his remarks to an explanation of the inquiry into 
the efficiency of the state’s educational program as 
organized by the state education department. He 
stressed the fact that the inquiry is primarily for the 
purpose of understanding the historical evolution of 
the department. 

The resolutions adopted included the following: 

1. Approyed full state aid, as provided under the 
Friedsan law. 

2. State aid to be paid in earlier and more frequent 
allotments, extending throughout the school year, and © 
eliminating the necessity of school borrowing on short- 
term loans. 

3. Disapproved any tax-limitation law or constitu- 
tional amendment to curtail educational opportunity. 

4. Sought elimination of one-room schools having 
an average attendance of five pupils or less, except 
where special circumstances justify their continuance. 

5. Urged the recodification of the educational law. 

6. Favored better articulation of textbook services. 

7. Urged additional personnel in the rural-education 
division of the state department to provide assistance 
in transportation problems and the supervision of 
busses. 

The Association elected officers for the next year, 


including the following: 


President, Dr. Clyde B. Moore, Ithaca; vice-presi- 
dents, Russell M. L. Carson, Glens Falls; Dr. Edmund 
E. Day, Bronxville; Judge William H. Golding, Coble- 
skill, and Dr. Joseph L. Wildner, Akron; treasurer, 
Homer Browning, Snyder. 

District chairmen: Allen S. Perkins, Watertown; 
Mrs. Hilda S. Boyle, Schenectady; Mrs. E. F. Hart- 
man, Amityville; and Melvin R. Horton, Peekskill. 


A NATION-WIDE STUDY OF EXAM- 
INATIONS 


Dr. David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements 
in the U. S. Office of Education, has recently com- 
pleted a study of tests given to pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades in rural and village schools where 
eligibility for graduation is the aim sought for. In this 
study, it was the purpose of Dr. Segel to find out if 
there is any uniformity in these examinations in the 
different states; to determine whether the tests are an 
aid or a hindrance to the child’s progress; and again, 
to discover whether the tests are used to measure ac- 
cumulated facts, or to measure the growth of the 
child in mental capacity. 

As a result of his findings, Dr. Segel has proposed 
four changes which he believes will result in an im- 
proved situation and benefit both the teacher and the 
pupil. He suggests that (1) the examination to deter- 
mine eligibility for graduation be discontinued, (2) 
urges flexibility in the testing program, (3) encourages 
the establishment of a testing program for better 
pupil guidance and for checking the efficiency of the 
curriculum, and (4) recommends that the scores com- 
piled by teachers be made available to the county 
superintendent for use in compiling average scores by 
grades and for the supervision of instruction. ° 


SURVEY OF HARTFORD SCHOOL SYSTEM 


A complete survey of the Hartford, Conn., educa- 
tional system has been undertaken under the direction 
of George D. Strayer, Director of the Research Divi- 
sion of Columbia and the Division of Field Studies of 
the Institute of Educational Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The research staff will have 
about five to thirty members or more, if there is need 
of such additions. Under the contract a final report 
will be due April 1; 1937. The financial situation will 
be surveyed the first three months in order that a 
report may be in the hands of the Board of Education 
by January 1 when they prepare their budget for the 
fiscal year. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt will be associate 
director of the survey, and will devote his time to the 
business administration. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS AT IRON RIVER, 
MICHIGAN 


The board of education of Iron River, Mich., at the 
recommendation of Supt. M. L. McCoy, has ordered 
that the contracts of the teachers and superintendent 
be supplemented with a 10 per cent salary increase for 
the full year 1936-37. The contracts were previously 
given to the teachers in May, 1936. 

The number of active teachers in the high school, 
having completed at least a year of university grad- 
uate work, has increased from five to 25 per cent 
during the present year. 
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Consider Iibib the benefits 
of a COMPLETE International 
SCHOOL INSTALLATION 














A complete International installation in- 
cludes: Automatic Time and Program 
Control; Centralized Radio, Music and 
Speech Distribution; Inter-room Com- 
munication; Fire Protection and Electric 
Experimental Panels. 

In addition to the proved dependa- 
bility of all International equipment, 
there is the distinct advantage of having 
ONE MANUFACTURER, ONE INSTAL- 
LATION and ONE SERVICE for ONE 
INVESTMENT. 

These are important benefits which 
should be taken into consideration 
whenever modernization or new school 
construction is planned. Ask the In- 
ternational representative for complete 
information. 
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NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


ALUNDUM 
AGGREGATE 


for Terrazzo 


In Modernizing Detroit Schools Stairway 
Safety Has Been Assured 


THs stairway is typical of the modernization work that has 
been done in a number of Detroit schools. 

ization program safety has been carefully considered. Alundum 
Aggregate in terrazzo is providing a permanently non-slip sur- 
face on stairway platforms and treads in conjunction with tread 
nosings of Alundum Stair Tile. The non-slip effectiveness pro- 
vided by these Norton products is permanent — they will not 
wear slippery — moisture tracked in on rainy days will not 
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In this modern- 
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NORTON PRODUCTS: Non-Slip Tiles, Treads and Aggregates; Abrasives; Grinding Wheels; Pulpstones; Laboratory Ware; Refractories; Porous Plates and Tubes; 
Grinding and Lapping Machines; Behr-Manning Abrasive Papers and Cloths; Oilstones and Sharpening Specialties. 





SCHOOL LAW AS VIEWED BY THE COURTS 


Compiled by Patrick J. Smith, Supreme Court Law 
Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 


No Tuition for Failing Pupil 


A North Dakota school board is without power to 
impose a tuition charge on a resident pupil of school 
age who, on account of indifference and indolence, has 
failed to complete the high-school course within the 
prescribed time. Batty v. Board of Education of City 
of Williston, 269 N. W. 49. 

The court points out that the board of education 
is a creature of the legislature and that it has no 
powers that are not either expressly or impliedly con- 
ferred by the statutes giving it life or essential to 
effectuate the purpose of its creation. This power of 
the board, the court continues, must be measured in 
the light of the statutes making provision for free 
public schools open to all children between the ages 
of 6 and 21 years. ‘ 

“It is one thing to pass rules and regulations for 
the organization, reception, government, and instruc- 
tion of pupils, their suspension, expulsion, or transfer; 
it is another to impose a charge for school privileges. 
In the one case the board of education is clothed with 
a wide discretion; in the other, it has none. In the 
one case its acts are presumptively reasonable and 
proper; in the other, its acts being beyond its author- 
ity, no presumptions attend. Payment for school priv- 
ileges cannot be exacted from a bad or indolent pupil 
any more than it can from a good and industrious 
one. No statute can be found which attempts to au- 
thorize the imposition of a tuition charge on resident 
children of school age. If a pupil be habitually in- 
dolent, it is for the board of education and its agents 
to determine whether or not he shall be suspended or 
expelled... . J And if there be grounds such as to 
warrant suspension or expulsion, they cannot be pal- 
liated because of a monetary consideration paid to 
the district.” 


Contract Illegal Without Oath 


Teacher’s contracts which had to be in writing and 
contain an oath of allegiance to the state and federal 
constitutions as well as the laws of state and nation, 
were void because they did not contain the oath but 
had a statement of allegiance attached. 

The statutes of Michigan required the contracts to 
be in writing and also made mandatory that each 
teacher signing a contract should also sign an oath 
that they would support the constitutions of the state 
and the nation and discharge the duties of the office 


of teacher to the best of their abilities. In the instant 
case the contract had attached a paper which had 
written on it a certification by the teacher of his 
citizenship and a statement of allegiance and support 
for our present form of government. 

A suit was brought on this contract for salary 
which the complaint alleged had not been paid. In 
holding the contract void the court said, “There was 
no jurat (a memorandum added to an affidavit stating 
when and before whom it was made), and in form 
it was a mere statement and not the affidavit set up 
in the statute. Had such statement been embodied in 
the contract, it would not have met the express re- 
quirement of the statute. 

“The statute required an affidavit, authenticated by 
jurat, and inclusion thereof in the contract as evidence 
of compliance with the statutory purpose and man- 
date. The statutory command that the oath be em- 
bodied in and made a part of the contract required 
that it be put in the contract in haec verba.” 

Continuing, the court comments that the plaintiff 
could not be employed as a teacher without a written 
contract. “There was no lawful written contract. In- 
asmuch as the contract was unlawful, and it would 
be a violatién of another statute to employ the 
teachers without a written contract, there can be no 
recovery by plaintiff... .” Scalf v. L’Anse Twp. Single 
School District, 268 N. W. 773. 


Board May Dismiss When Discontinuing Service 


One teaching a class of backward pupils is render- 
ing a “particular kind of service,” within the meaning 
of a statute authorizing dismissals on the ground of 
discontinuance of that particular kind of service. 

Miss Schwalbach, who brought this action against 
the board of education of San Luis Obispo (Calif.) 
High School District, contended in her petition that 
she does not fall within the class referred to as those 
engaged in, “a particular kind of service’ and, that 
her tenure as a permanent teacher having become 
fixed by operation of law, the school board was with- 
out authority and power to dismiss her. 

The employment commenced in 1930. Miss Schwal- 
bach taught a special room and class of pupils all of 
whom were backward. 

In ruling against the petition for reinstatement the 
court said, “It is contended that the phrase, ‘particular 
kind of service,’ must be construed to refer only to 
those holding a particular kind of certificate, and 
exclude those holding a general teacher’s certificate. 
Bad faith on the part of the board was not alleged 
nor was it claimed at the trial. On the contrary, the 





respondent board, in connection with the correspond- 
ence regarding her reinstatement, wrote petitioner 
{teacher] the following: . . . ‘The board, at this time, 
desires to further notify you that this action on their 
part was entirely due to the present depression, and 
not for any reasons reflecting upon your capacities as 
a teacher in the San Luis Obispo school system. The 
board of trustees of this district, in other words, 
desires to make it clear that your dismissal was en- 
tirely under honorable conditions.’ ” 

Continuing, the court then points out that the 
evidence supports the view that the employment was 
for a particular kind of service. “It was a service 
that, under the school law, was optional with the 
school board to maintain and which, therefore, it 
had the power to discontinue. Having discontinued 
the service, there was no legal duty that compelled 
the board to re-employ appellant.” (Teacher). 60 
Pac. (2d) 984. 


May Cancel Fraudulent Contract 


A school district is entitled to have a contract can- 
celled, where a married teacher signed it, knowing of 
a provision that the contract would become void upon 
marriage. Taggart v. School District No. 52, Carroll 
County, 96 S. W. (2d) 335. 

“It is elementary that a cause of action for the 
breach of a contract presupposes the existence of a 
legally enforceable contract — no contract, no breach; 
and hence no cause of action for breach of contract. 

“Under the contract, one of the conditions exacted 
of the plaintiff [teacher] was that the plaintiff be 
not married. The contract expressly stated the plain- 
tiff was not married, although at the time the said 
contract became equally binding on the parties thereto 
the plaintiff was married, which fact the plaintiff con- 
cealed from the defendant and executed the contract 
in her maiden name. The defendant promptly re- 
scinded the contract upon learning of the plaintiff’s 
marriage. In the early case of Armstrong v. Winfrey, 
61 Mo. 354, this court said: ‘It is a familiar doctrine 
that no valid contract can arise out of a fraud, and 
that any action brought upon a supposed contract 
which is shown to have arisen from fraud, may be 
successfully resisted. Fraud avoids all contracts, where 
it can be shown that if it had not been employed, 
the contract would not have been made.’ It is clear 
that the plaintiff’s written contractual representation 
that she was not married was a fraud upon the de- 
fendant, and was of such a nature as to affect the 
defendant’s willingness to contract with the plaintiff. 
Courts should not and do not aid fraud-feasors. 
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ee Vet Both are making every minute count with 


STANDARD ELECTRIC PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEMS 


@ The school boards and supervisory and teaching of starting and stopping on time. Teachers are 


staffs of America’s schools from the largest cities to enabled to plan their work more efficiently so as 
the small rural communities are making their 
educational dollars go farther with the help of 


Standard Electric Program Clocks. 


to devote their full time and attention to the work 
at hand. i 


If by any chance, YOUR school is not equipped with ‘ 


Accurate, dependable and easy to adjust for ANY this modern educational time-saver and ‘confusion 


schedule, the Standard System assures every class eliminator, write us today for facts and figures. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts f 

















Ann ie iii | 
} *¢¢ ~ ¢ BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES +? ¢¢ ¢ { 
' 
; = a lasilihestetilscaieaiiiin iisdelniainthiiamistieiianni Jichacheciiae’ | 
: a rule, barring outside entertainments during school PWA grant of $56,250, to be applied toward the cost 
. f-hool Roa rd hours. The rule does not apply to parent-teacher of construction. 
. associations or to night entertainments. ¢ Tulsa, Okla. The school board has employed Dr. 
‘ t Fremont, Ohio. Bids have been received for the N. L. Engelhardt, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
: eC WV construction of a two-story school, estimated to cost versity, as consultant in connection with its new build- 
j $125,000. The Federal Government has allowed a ing program. 
$ a 
e VERMONT SCHOOL BOARDS ORGANIZE 
; The Vermont State School Directors’ Association, a 
newly organized association of members of community F 
e school boards, held its first meeting during the week 
g ot November 2, in Montpelier. About 200 members 
" of local school boards were in attendance. 
e The Association has as its aims to further the edu- 
t cational interests of the state, to provide a medium 
4 for the exchange of ideas and information, to increase 
4 the influence of boards with the legislature, and to 
) serve as an agency of co-operation between all those 
interested in education. 
The speaker of the day was Dr. Payson Smith, of 
Boston, who urged the directors to consider their re- 
" sponsibilities for the future of the state and the country. 
f He warned against interference with the administra- 
n tive head of the education business, which, he said, 
i should be the duty of the school superintendents. 
Commissioner of Education Francis L. Bailey told the 
e directors that the Department of Education would ask 
a the 1937 legislature for two increases in appropriations 
. totaling $25,000. He pointed to the need of more 
4 money for normal schools and for standardization of 
d ‘rural schools. Lieut. Gov. George D. Aiken urged the 
e raising of standards of all schools as rapidly as cir- 
“ cumstances permit. Mr. Olin Gay urged the directors 
d to give conscientious service. 
0 The Association elected the following officers: 
" President, Mr. Olin D. Gay, Cavendish; vice president, 
t Mr. Joseph E. Foster, Underhill; secretary, Mrs. R. 
“ C. Averill, Brattleboro; treasurer, Mr. J. B. Johnson, 
Ie Springfield. The officers, together with Mrs. Mary R. 
y, Ogden and Mr. Fred D. Pierce, will act as a steering 
e committee to draw up bylaws for the new organiza- 
d tion, and to arrange for meetings of the Association. 
t 
e BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
e ¢ New York, N. Y. The board of education has Members of boards of education from all parts of Connecticut held a convention at Teachers’ College, New Britain, in Novem- 
: voted to move its headquarters from Park Avenue and Per, School finance was discused by Hon. Roger S. Baldwin. Greenwich: State Commissoney Pringle presented the board of edu 
ir "hte nt 14: sas cation a: ‘ on; Architect Ernest Sibley, of Litchfield, outlined the remodeling of old school buildings. Safety 
n te a oly pay Race + neil gy Ree ya ge Dr. Herbert Stack, and Legislative Plans of the State Board of Education were presented by Chairman 
a has appropriated $500,000 for alterations to make the ‘ a . to set: peo tee er pe ' rn oo? R. E. Distin, Avon; Mrs. John K. Mills, 
j new headquarters suitable for administrative purposes. Back row: R. B. Pinches, Berlin; Mrs. Frederick M. Abell Plainville; AG. Johnson, Berlin; HH. Raymond, Berlin: 


4 Clearwater, Fla. The school board has adopted P. H. Dempsey, Derby; W. E. Buckingham, Cheshire; J. E. Feeney, Cheshire; F. S. Baker, Cheshire. 
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SEND FOR A SAMPLE OF HYLOPLATE 


‘toraber Costello Co. 


MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 


How Does the Remotest 


Earthquake 
Write Its Story With This Little Needle? 


epeus diagram of the seismograph, fully de- 
scribed in the New Merriam-Webster, ex- 
plains how earthquakes are recorded. Hun- 
dreds of other illustrations and articles describe 
many kinds of scientific measuring instruments. 

You will find complete information on thou- 
sands of subjects in the new 
Merriam-Webster. 600,000 entries 
—122,000 more than in any other 
dictionary. Edited by 207 outstand- 
ing authorities. 


The Supreme Authority — A New Creation 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY .- Second Edition 


3,350 pages @ 12,000 terms illustrated @ Over | 


13,000 biographical entries @ Thousands of ency- 
clopedic articles @ 35,000 geographical entries 
@ synonyms and antonyms. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color plates, 
and full information. 


G.&C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
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Rand MsNally Textbooks 


EASY TO STUDY 
EASY TO TEACH 


Written by expert teachers, these new textbooks are 
closely related to the interests, needs and abilities 
of pupils ... Excellent study guides and teaching 
aids provide real motivation and guidance. 


Elementary 


HAPPY ROAD TO READING SERIES 
(Dopp-Pitts-Garrison) 


HEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES 
(Brownell-Ireland-Siegl-Giles-Towne) 


McCONNELL GEOGRAPHY SERIES (McConnell) 


High School 
ENJOYING LITERATURE | SCIENCE AT WORK 
SERIE General Science 
(Regenstein-Teeters) 
DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 
(Baker-Mills) 


DYNAMIC CHEMISTRY 


CIVILIZATION cpmmantenees 
World History DYNAMIC PHYSICS 
(Perkins) | (In Preparation) 


(Payne-Neville-Chapman) | 
LIFE INTEREST 
GEOMETRY SERIES 
Plane and Solid 
(Sykes-Comstock) 


MAN’S ADVANCING 


Let us give you further infor- 
mation about these textbooks. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


New York CHICAGO 


San Francisco 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Common Sense 
Inkwell No. 12 


Specify 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 


Best for Replacements 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


205 ROSS ST. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Efficient Laboratories Must be Furnished with 
Efficient Pedagogically Correct Furniture! 


Have a Kewaunee Engineer 
Help You with Your Furniture 
Problems—Write Us Today 


Whether you have new laboratories to furnish or old labora- 
tories: to modernize, you naturally want the most efficient labora- 
tories it’s possible to have. The one way to make sure your new 
furniture will give you every advantage and be pedagogically 
right is to have a Kewaunee Engineer assist you or your architects 
in the selection of equipment and with installation plans. 


Kewaunee Engineers are experienced in laboratory furniture 
requirements. They know what is newest and what is most effi- 
cient. They know the things to be avoided and how to cut installa- 
tion expenses to a minimum. You are invited to use our engineer- 
ing service. We offer it without charge or obligation to you. 
Write us about your school problems and we will see to it that 
the best expert advice is made available at once. 


Keumiced fg Cor 
RE J JW EXPERTS 
Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


°Schools 





ECONOMICAL BUILDINGS IN BOSTON 


More economical planning and greater efficiency 
in the construction, furnishing, and repair of the city 
schools of Boston, Mass., are claimed as a result of 
the engineering control provided by the school board. 
Mr. Alexander M. Sullivan, in his annual report, calls 
attention to the fact that the recommendations of the 
school board calling for appropriations for construc- 
tion and alteration and repair of buildings now carry 
with them the advice and the guidance of an expert, 
with a resultant large saving of public funds. He 
points out that under the guidance and control of a 
man thoroughly experienced and well trained, the 
possibility of costly errors of judgment has been made 
remote. Mr. James J. Maher, who was appointed to 
the office of school engineer in 1930, is meeting all of 
the responsibilities placed on him by the provisions of 
the law. 


BEGIN SURVEY OF NEW YORK SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


The New York City board of education has begun 
a survey of the city school buildings. The survey, 
which was ordered by the board last summer, will be 
conducted by a group of outside architects and other 
school-construction experts, and will have for its pur- 
pose the improvement of design in the school build- 
ings and possible economies in construction work. 

Mr. E. B. Buck, chairman of the committee on 
buildings and sites, has announced that the board of 
estimates has granted the school board permission to 
transfer $30,000 in the current year’s budget to defray 
the expenses of the survey. 

The findings of the survey will be used to determine 
whether the vast sums being spent for school buildings 
are being spent as wisely as possible from the stand- 
point of design and materials. The survey, which has 
the approval of Superintendent of Buildings W. C. 
Martin and Deputy Superintendent John E. Wade, 
will require a period of from three to six months. It 
will include such phases as plumbing, heating, and 
electrical work. 
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SUMMIT CARRIES OUT SUCCESSFUL 
REMODELING PROGRAM 


The Argo-Summit School District No. 104, in Sum- 
mit, Ill., recently carried out a successful remodeling 
program, with the aid of $200,000 in WPA funds. 
The program comprised remodeling, landscaping, pur- 
chase of equipment, and the employment of instruc- 
tors. 

One of the main projects in the program was the 
conversion of the old Summit School into a commu- 
nity center, to house the school board, WPA and city 
offices, a police station, jail, meeting rooms, and an 
auditorium for civic and public gatherings. 

The main floor of the building is devoted to the 
offices of the district school board and the city gov- 
ernment. The jail is housed in the basement of the 
structure, and the police court is conducted in the 
auditorium on the second floor. Here also will be 
held forums and public gatherings of the community. 
Approximately $55,000 was allocated for work at the 
Summit building. 

The success of the undertaking is given to the school 
board and its superintendent, Mr. Clarence B. Bar- 
rett, who conducted the negotiations for the allotment 
of WPA funds. 


TACOMA INSURANCE FUND 


The Tacoma, Washington, School District No. 10 
has a permanent insurance fund of $217,537.59, which, 
in the language of Mr. Carl G. Caddey, secretary and 
business manager, has been both a worry and a 
blessing. It is believed that the fund is not an adequate 
reserve against fire hazards, and it has been found in 
the past that it presents a continual problem to find 
a profitable investment for the money. 

Under a plan worked out during the past year, the 
school buildings of the city are fully protected by 
fire-insurance coverage amounting to $4,221,000, and 
the fund is fully invested in general fund warrants 
of the school district. It is estimated that the annual 
earnings of the fund, with an average additional in- 
come payment of $710, will be sufficient to meet the 
problems of insurance. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Las Vegas, N. Mex. During the past summer, the 
board of education completed the construction of a 
combination auditorium-gymnasium and _ classroom 
building, at a cost of $93,790. In addition to this 
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building, the board has completed an athletic field, 
with facilities for various kinds of outdoor school 
activities. The field is located on a tract of land com- 
prising 13.17 acres and is adjacent to the high school. 

4 New Philadelphia, Ohio. The board of education 
recently conducted a practical demonstration of im- 
proper classroom lighting before one hundred patrons, 
executives, and teachers of the city schools. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the board to acquaint parents 
with the inadequate lighting of the classrooms and 
the bad effects on the students. With the aid of a 
light meter, it was shown that students in the class- 
rooms secure but 1.5 units of light when the minimum 
requirements for efficient work are 15 candle-light 
units. The board will continue its work of experimen- 
tation with a view of correcting the present situation, 
at a minimum of expense to the taxpayers. 

4 Fostoria, Ohio. The board of education has begun 
work on a program of improving the lighting facilities 
in 22 rooms of the public schools. 

¢ Lumberton, N. C. The board of education is 
completing plans for the erection of a combined cafe- 
teria and gymnasium building. This building will be 
erected with the aid of PWA funds. 

All of the school buildings have recently been 
painted inside and outside. Additional radiation has 
been afforded in the buildings. Unit heaters have been 
installed in the high-school auditorium. All of the 
work has been accomplished with the aid of WPA 
funds. 

4 Clinton, N. C. The board of education has com- 
pleted the construction of three new classrooms and a 
cafeteria annex, with the aid of county and local 
funds. The cafeteria is sponsored by the parent-teach- 
er associations and is being successfully administered 
through the activities of the home-economics depart- 
ment. A new heating system was installed to make 
the rooms comfortable. 

# North Adams, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a new form of school insurance coverage, 
which is expected to effect an annual saving of $633. 
The plan, which was worked out by a subcommittee 
of three members of the board, involves the rewriting 
of all fire-insurance policies covering the school build- 
ings on a three-year basis, instead of the former 
annual basis. Under the plan, one third of the in- 
surance will be written on the three-year basis this 
year, one third the next year, and the remainder the 
following year, so that an equal amount will expire 
each year, and the premium costs may be kept equal 
each year. 
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The Administration of a College 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


term of office. One might say that there was no 
relation between six-year terms or any other length 
of terms, particularly when actual length of service 
is disregarded. The point is made elsewhere that 
it is not the effect o1 the individual item, it is the 
collective effect of all the items that counts. If we 
examine all these items on this score card, we may 
see that they are static items, quantitative in char- 
acter, and do not deal actually with the quality of 
functioning of the board. If the term of members 
of your board is six years and the memberships 
overlap so that two thirds of the membership of 
the board continues in any year; if the board is 
not drawn from a single occupation, or at least 
not more than one third is, and there are no 
salaried members of the institution on the staff 
(ex officio officers and faculty representatives are 
waived), if the president only is responsible to the 
board, if the functions are performed through the 
board itself or through board committees and not 
by individuals, and if the final onney rests 
SCORE CARD FOR BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


A. Organization for Business Administration............ 250 
1. Relation of business administration to 





CE 6655s pe ddaareedesseeee 150 
2. Centralization of business management.... . 100 
ep en cs ees eke bake necneeees 250 
1. General accounting plan.................. 40 
2. Plan of accounting for auxiliary activities. . 10 
3. Division of direct costs between educational 
and auxiliary activities................. 10 
4. Division of overhead between educational 
GG QUUOTY GETIVINEES . wn. cc cccc cesses 5 
5. Method of accounting for gains and losses 
Ree eee 10 
6. Method of accounting for new equipment 
Perr rrr rs tire 5 
7. Method of accounting for new equipment 
EO Pree rrr rr Terre 5 
8. Method of accounting for revenue from 
NR Sel raagis 0s aisk digg diets 3-008, 6 10 
9. Character and adequacy of the general ledger 40 
be err tre 20 
11. Character and adequacy of subsidiary ledgers 
Se ED 6565-5646 040 Wb aee.bd0-ad << 10 
12. Character and adequacy of pledge records. . 5 
13. Character and adequacy of annuity records 5 
14. Character and adequacy of subsidiary records 
TS TT re eee ree ee 5 
15. Character and adequacy of subsidiary records 
ee I: MD sos c0s v0se ec eas 5 
16. Character and adequacy of records for 
SS PIED 5 6.0.5.0: 60:6'60:6:006.00694% 5 
17. Character and adequacy of cash receipts 
DE Sec cade Ge xedetcg hee kns Pees 10 
18. Character and adequacy of cash _ receipts 
— ATPECT TUTTLE TT TCT e ETL 15 
ON ON eT ere Tr Ree rere te 5 
PPT TT CURIE TTT eee 5 
PPC Tee rer eree rrr 10 
eG rere ee 15 
c. —— Ce Ri ac LCG pads SEER REA SAY 6 250 
. Budget balanced between revenue and 
45 cee RO REPS SATE 00000400008 20 
2. Time of budget preparation.............. 15 
3. Comparative data provided............... 20 
4. Harmony between budget and account 
IID 5 0056004060600 00 00000088 20 
5. Method of budget preparation............. 35 
6. Procedure in submitting budget to board 
and board committee ....... iwaviaeise 20 
eer 20 
8. Budget control ..... Fs its j e 50 
9. Budget reports ee oreT page esach- a 50 
i WUE 6G hbGes c+04 60 teaed ess oer re 100 
1. Centralization of purchasing authority . 40 
2. Character of purchase orders. . a ; 10 
3. Number of copies of purchase ‘orders. ore 10 
©, BO GID bids cccessicss 10 
5. Relation of purchasing procedure to 
budgetary SE dees ete dadwas ¥64.0%.0 10 
6. Procedure in making purchases ... be 10 
7. Procedure in purchasing fuel............. 10 
. Collection of Institutional Revenue ................ 100 
1. Organization for the collection of institutional 
Ee eT eT eS Cee CT ETT PETE ee 30 
2. Effectiveness of collection system. as 
evidenced by delinquencies ............. 35 
3. Length of time for which students are 
permitted to defer fees.............. 25 
4. Evidence required of student’s obligation 
ee EE SER oc kidvrseeisonsecaseens 10 
F. Supervision of the Finances of Student Activities..... 50 
1. Organization for handling finances of student 
EE er rr ee eT ee ee 15 
2. Scope of the financial service in behalf of 
ee ee ee 15 
3. Method of handling accounting for student 
ES eer re Te 5 
4. Audit of activity accounts by institutional 
 .coennteney vaune ate eeaes 5 
5. Inclusion of activity accounts in annual 
ED MEE vk catedceesvces 5 
6. Policies relating to budgeting finances 
Oe GE SEIND obec cdercsacvocess 5 
EER PR PTET Tere ere T eT Tee eT eee ee 1000 


SCORE CARD FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
STUDENT-PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


A. Administration of the admission and registration 


0 Ry eee es Sere ree ee eer Tree 100 
B. Administration of student counseling and employ- 
en Pree aero ee eee 240 
1. Organization for giving educational counsel 80 
2. Organization for giving personal counsel... 60 
3. Organization for vocational counsel and 
(£460.60. niseaFesaesbanceee ee 70 
4. Organization for employment of students. . 30 
C. Administration of student health and housing........ 135 
1. Organization for administration of health 
CE 2 che Sie penereteen hace 75 
2. Administration of _ institutional boarding 
PRE ee PEE OEE eC ee 30 
3. Supervision of noninstitutional boarding 
I i ich os aos 66 aA SNe OS 30 
D. Administration of student loans..............0.05- 100 
1. Organization for administration of student 
EE 22 Des Besi bs CE TARTS SS REAR ESEOS 50 


2. Utilization of outside sources of loan funds 50 
E. Administration of extracurricular activities other 
than athletics 


eee PTET TCC TTE TUTE T YT CETTE 75 
F. Administration of athletics and physical education... 75 
G. Co-ordination of student personnel services.......... 150 
H. Plan of student participation in government........ 50 


I. Organization for maintenance 
Total Score 


of student discipline... 75 





with the board and not with higher agencies which 
can nullify it, then apparently you have an excel- 
lent situation with reference to the board of con- 
trol and you will receive 1000 points. Of course, it 
may be argued that none of these points, or all of 
them collectively, would necessarily produce the 
kind of a board which would exercise intelligent 
control and furnish stimulated leadership to the 
president and the faculties. The answer to that is, 
I presume, that institutions which, in the judg- 
ment of certain members of the staff, are good 
have these conditions, and institutions that are 
poor or poorer do not have them uniformly, 





SCORE CARD FOR FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


A. Administrative organization for management 


Sf EEE Pre ere rrr re Tree rer re te 250 
1. Lodgment of final authority.............. 100 
2. Plans for managing investments........... 150 
B. Policies regarding invested funds.............00005: 450 
1. Access to negotiable securities............. 75 
2. Reports to managing groups on securities 
rire nee er ee ey 80 
3. Policies regarding size of investment units 70 
4. Avoidance of making loans of endowment 
Sf Pre cre rT eter ee 225 


C. Distribution of trust-fund 
types of holdings 
Total Score 


investments among 


TUT ETECUTEUUT TLE 300 


1000 


snaniie uniformly. This issue will be raised in 
all the items and we do not settle it here at this 
time. 

The second unit of the study refers to “academic 
administration.” The final score card includes 
eleven items, three of which relate to the admin- 
istration of the curriculum, seven to the adminis- 
tration of faculty personnel, and one to the ad- 
ministrative measures for the improvement of in- 
struction. The test of these criteria was the rela- 
tion to general excellence, as tested by subjective 
ratings of investigators, of the rating given to the 
administration and the ines given to the wr 


SCORE CARD FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
SPECIAL-EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Administration of music and other fine arts......... 285 
1. Policies relating to financial support....... 150 
2. Basis of remuneration of faculty.......... 135 

B. Administration of the summer session.............. 285 


1. Policies relative to financing summer session 150 

2. Policies relative to salaries for summer-session 
instructors 
C. Administration 


of extension activities. 


catia taaie 430 
1. Formal organization of extension department’ 170 
Oe ere 65 
3. Responsibility of director .............. 65 
4. Authority for decisions on courses to be 

EE “Ghai nwcea wat enk Rao eeoe 65 
5. Authority for decisions as to conditions 
under which classes will be taught...... 65 
WUE MUU 9466554 SGN WAP MAS 5% EKORS UD ChR Ode e8 4h eES 1000 





Though each of the items are analyzed in very 
much further detail, it would be well, first, to just 
list the eleven items: 

1. Authority for the control of curriculum con- 
struction. 

2. The aims of the institution. 

3. Departmental aims. 

4. Procedure in the selection of faculty members. 
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5. Procedure in the 
members. 

6. Procedure in the promotion of faculty members. 

7. Administrative provisions regarding salaries of 
faculty. 

8. Plan for life insurance and retirement of faculty. 

9. System of sabbatical leaves. 

10. Administrative measures for 
instruction. 

11. Other items investigated. 

The one most significant for education, and 
most significant, consequently, for institutional 
effectiveness, is the last one, which sums up a 


appointment of faculty 


improvement of 





SCORE CARD FOR PERSONNEL FOR ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICE 


A. Personnel for administering academic functions 360 

B. Personnel for business administration........... 200 

C. Personnel for financial management........... 160 

D. Personnel for administration of student-personnel 
nr es ee re earn re aera ree 200 

E. Personnel for administering special activities 
ORE ee eee ere re 80 

PN IN ain ede eit eek eles baa 1000 


SCORE CARD FOR ADMINISTRATIVE RECORDS 
AND REPORTS 


A, Administrative records (academic and general)....... 600 
Minutes of board of trustees... 
. Minutes of board committees. 
. Financial budget 


. Term-grade summary 


50 

25 

75 

10 

. Term-enrollment summary ........... ‘ 10 
Enrollment summary by classes.......... 15 
Summary of disciplinary matters handled. 5 
Record of recipients of scholarships 5 
. Record of recipients of student loans... 5 
10. Record of utilization of plant space 10 
11. Record of room assignments to classes 5 
12. Minutes of faculty meetings.......... 50 
13. Summary of faculty loads..... 10 
14. Faculty directory 5 


OeuIAUswne 


15. Summary of faculty training and expe rience 15 
16. List of faculty publications............... 5 
17. List of special recognitions of faculty 
I: Pee ee ee 5 
18. High-school-grade records of students... .. } 25 
19. College permanent-grade record........... 100 
20. College term-grade records...... ; 50 
21. Record of extracurricular activities of 
SNC eee ree Pots tere 15 
22. Family history of students................ 10 
23. Intelligence- and achievement-test records. . 15 
24. Vocational-experience and -interests record. . 10 
25. Health records of students............... 10 
26. Record of student housing and study 
SY enti d ag a0 G6 baa de Pass ES 5 
27. Record ef educational counsel given to 
RE ER re ee ee oe ee 10 
28. Record of personal counsel given students. 10 
29. Record of character and pe rsonality tests. 5 
30. Student directory ... bo ie a oe Oba es 5 


31. Alumni address list ne 10 
32. Records of alumni occupations. eres 5 
33. Records of higher degrees of alumni 5 
34. Records of educational activities of alumni 5 
B. Administrative reports (academic and financial) 


eee 00 

1. Reports of the president............... ; 50 e 

2. Reports of academic deans... : ; 20 

3. Reports of registrar.......... os 30 

4. Reports of personnel deans.... 15 

5. Reports of department heads...... aaa 10 

6. Reports by faculty members on grades 

a er ree 20 

7. Balance sheet from financial report....... 15 

8. Operating statement from financial report. . 35 

9. Budget reports to president and board..... 20 

10. Budget reports to department heads........ 15 

11. Financial reports on auxiliary activities... 10 

12. Reports on finances of student activities. 10 

13. Reports on investments................ 50 

14. Annual treasurer’s report............... 50 

Se: Dee BNE i aasccsisencs 50 
NE ho be aioe 6 14h d 94.0005 6404000240600ne ree 1000 


rather especially good series of items likely to 
produce an improvement in instruction: 

1. Self-survey of the institution. 

2. Organization of the faculty into a special body 
for the study of instructional methods and procedures. 

3. Faculty meetings at regular intervals for the 
discussion of educational problems. 

4. Departmental and special group conferences on 
educational problems. 

5. Discussion of educational problems by teachers 
from outside the institution. 

6. Interclass visitation and conferences by faculty 
members. 

7. Class visitation by a supervisor of instruction 
or a dean or department head. 

8. Systematic courses in collegiate education offered 
by the institution. 

9. Regular provisions for making books on collegiate 
educational problems available to the faculty. 

10. Appointment of a faculty committee to study 
the improvement of instruction. 

11. Requirement of special professional training for 
all new appointees. 

12. Leaves of absence for study. 

13. Payment of expenses of faculty 
professional meet‘ngs. 

(Concluded on Page 54) 


members to 
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EASILY INSTALLED 


Palmolive “Measured Soap” dis- 
e penser can be installed in a few 
minutes. Because it is made of solid 
chromium plated bronze, it lasts 
for years and never gives trouble. 


. FREE Booklet 
on “‘School Cleanliness Problems’’ 


Buying soaps for building cleaning is 
¢ really a specialized job. You'll find our 
manual, “School Cleanliness Problems,” 
y constantly helpful, and it will enable you 
to keep maintenance soap costs down to 
r a minimum. Write us for a copy TODAY. 
It’s absolutely free, of course. 
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becomes ‘Second Nature with 


this modern soap system! 


Palmolive “Measured Soap” 
System saves you money, too! 


Of course your pupils get dirty .. . it’s 
natural for them to do so with the great- 
est of ease. But do you know that the new 
Palmolive ‘Measured Soap’’ System 
makes “cleaning up” just as easy? In 
fact, it actually helps to promote health- 
ful cleanliness. 


BETTER IN TWO WAYS 


You’ll find that Palmolive “Measured 
Soap” has two distinct advantages over 
other soap systems. 

First, the dispensers. They’re the most 
modern, up-to-date dry soap dispensers 
made. They do not leak, cake, corrode or 
get out of order. And, they can’t be 
“drained” ... for they accurately “meas- 
ure out” just enough dry soap for one 
wash at a time, and no more. No waste! 

Second, the soap. It’s genuine 


PALMOLIVE in a special free-flowing, 
non-caking form that instantly bursts 
into rich, creamy lather in any kind of 
water. It washes thoroughly yet assures 
your students’ hands and faces all the 
gentle care of Palmolive Soap... the 
soap chosen exclusively for the world- 
famous Dionne Quintuplets. 


30% TO 40% SAVING 

Another thing you'll like about the 
Palmolive ““Measured Soap” System is 
its economy. Because it accurately “meas- 
ures out” the soap, it stops soap waste. 
Experience in hundreds of actual instal- 
lations proves it reduces soap costs to 
only one one-hundredth of a cent per 
wash. This, experience shows, means a 
saving of 30% to 40%! 

Why not try this new Palmolive “Meas- 
ured Soap” System in your schools? For 
complete information write Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., 105 Hudson St., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. No obligation. 


PALMOLIVE “Measured Soap” 


THE NEW, ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM . 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





GET A C. P. P,. RECOMMENDATION FOR CLEANING EVERY SURFACE ECONOMICALLY 
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After three years of service, this school building has been found eminently satis- 
factory, both from the administration and operating standpoints, and the equipment 
has been found ideally suited to the institutional program which the school pro- 
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vides. Of course Natural Slate Blackboards were installed. 


Easy to write on, easy to erase, and sanitary, Natural Slate Blackboards can be .washed with 
water without harming its writing qualities. A “PYRAMID” board should go into your school. 





Let us send you a copy of “BLACKBOARD AND BULLETIN BOARDS”’— as visual aids in education. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


Department D, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
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A Modern School With Modern Equipment 
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SLATE BLACKBOARD 
ii. Sr airs ies 8 + Th 
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ie ake ERP Rendall & Vedder, 
we Architects. 
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G. Carl Alverson, 
Supt. of Schools. 


Grant Junior High 
School 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














14. News letter on instructional problems from an 
administrative officer. 

15. Reduction of teaching load for faculty members 
who have specific responsibilities in the program of 
improving instruction. 

The score cards for the six other major items 
are presented as charts accompanying this review. 

One cannot help but have the feeling that these 
score cards, with all their intricacies and refine- 
ment of statistical method, are a rationalization of 
what the investigators think is the best contem- 
porary practice. The creation and construction of 
various statistical devices is merely an ingenious 
way of ultimately hiding the fact that we do not 
really know what educational excellence is. But, in 
spite of that fact, the list of items that an ad- 
ministration should be thinking about in the vari- 
ous aspects of the administrative problem is at 
least suggestive. 


The inquiry of which this volume is a part is 
an effort really to discover a practical device for 
accrediting educational institutions. The method 
consists in the discovery of score cards by which 
it is possible to secure definite information rather 
inexpensively. This feeling dominates the whole 
procedure and in it I fear that the desperately 
human problem of education is dissipated. The 
promise or hope that the North Central Association 
had definitely abandoned quantitative standards 
and were now engaged in purely qualitative stand- 
ards is a delusion. The system is more quantita- 
tive than it ever was before and items have been 
multiplied indefinitely, and statistical devices do 
not hide the fact that in the process we are deal- 
ing purely with the external and static factors of 
educational institutions and not with dynamic for- 
mative influences at work. 


It must not be presumed that this study is not 
extremely valuable to actual administrators. The 
analyses that furnish the basis for the study will 
be valuable for any administrator in a self-survey 
of his own and his colleague’s services. They will 
be a test of the condifions that look forward to 
educational excellence rather than of educational 
excellence itself. We have presumed that there is 
a relationship between these conditions and educa- 
tional excellence, but there has been no measure- 


ment of the relationship. But we must not be de- 
ceived by the intricacies of the statistical devices 
as to exactly what we are doing or what we have 
done. Nor must the practical administrator lose 
sight of the individual to be educated in the con- 
ditions of equipment, faculty, curriculum, and 
organization. 
DEATH OF WILLIAM F. WEBSTER 


William F. Webster, superintendent of schools of Minne- 
apolis from 1922 to 1929, died on October 21, after a long 
illness. 

Born in Clearwater, Minn., in May, 1862, Mr. Webster was 
educated in the Clearwater schools, and in the Minneapolis 
Academy. Hé was graduated from the University of Minnesota, 
with the degree of A.B. He became superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools in January, 1925, and continued to hold 
the position until 1929, when he retired. His educational career 
covered a period of 36 years, during which time he filled a 
number of responsible positions in the Minneapolis schools. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Cuartes D. Carxins has been re-elected chairman of 
the school board at Wethersfield, Conn. 

@ Mr. G. B. Zmme_rs is secretary of the board of education 
at Plainfield, N. J. He succeeds Mr. W. W. James. 

@ Mr. ArtHur T. Harms has been elected president of the 
school board of Dist. No. 148, Riverdale, Ill. 

@ Mr. W. F. Cornettus, president of the school board at 
Commerce, Tex., died suddenly on October 19. 

@ The school board of Deep River, Conn., has elected Mr. 
H. J. Statsspurc president of the board, and Mrs. Ora GREGORY 
secretary. The new members of the board are Mr. A. W. 
BLANCHARD, Miss EpitH Wormwoop,.and Dr. W. J. TATE. 

@ Mr. D. C. Writtams has been elected president of the 
school board at Garland, Tex. He succeeds Ben C. Jackson. 

@ Mr. F. W. Brown has become superintendent of schools 
in Ottawa Hills, Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Brown, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, has done graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Chicago University, and holds a master’s 
degree from Western Reserve University. He was formerly an 
assistant principal and dean of senior boys and during the past 
two years was principal of two elementary schools in Shaker 
Heights. 

@ Mr. R. A. Bett, of Fredonia, Kans., has become superin- 
tendent of schools at Dawson Springs, Ky. 

@ Mr. Georce Sturceon, of Cobb, Ky., has gone to Fre- 
donia, Kans., where he succeeds Mr. R. A. Belt. 

@ Miss ZettTaA Brooxs has been promoted to the principal- 
ship of the Fairfield Township Rural School at North Fair- 
field, Ohio. 

@ Mr. V. J. Tarter has assumed his duties as superintendent 
of schools at Santa Rosa, N. Mex. He was formerly at Crow- 
ley, Colorado. 

@ Mr. Harry I. Goon, formerly director of commercial educa- 
tion in the high schools of Buffalo, N. Y., has become associate 
superintendent of schools in charge of secondary education. 

@ Miss AMANDA 'STREEPER, formerly head of the department 
of social studies at William Penn High School, Philadelphia, 








Pa., has been appointed principal of the school. Miss Streeper 
succeeds WILLIAM F. Gray, who has retired. 

@ Mr. Arvin E. KINDERVATER recently retired as director of 
physical education for the public schools of St. Louis, Mo. 

@ Mr. James F. Barker, assistant superintendent of schools 
of Rochester, N. Y., in charge of vocational education, has 
retired, after completing seventeen years of service. Mr. Barker 
had been engaged in educational service for forty years. Mr. 
VeRNE A. Brrp, of Elmira, N. Y., has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Barker. 

@ Mr. W. B. KinticH has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Olathe, Kans. He succeeds Mr. N. I. Reist. 

@ Supt. D. R. Smitu, of Delaware, Ohio, has been re-elected 
for a fourth year as head of the schools. 

@ Mr. N. I. Rest, of Olathe, Kans., has become superin- 
tendent of schools at Wilmerding, Ohio. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

December 10 to 12. National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, at Washington, D. C. Mr. C. S. Marsh, Wash- 
ington, secretary. 

December 11 to 12. Montana School-Board Association, at 
Billings. Mr. E. L. Marvin, Billings, secretary. 

December 12. Nebraska Teachers’ Association, 
Mr. C. A. Bowers, Lincoln, secretary. 

December 28 to 30. Associated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York, at Syracuse. Mr. D. G. Allen, Lake Placid, 
secretary. 

December 28 to 30. Illinois Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field. Mr. R. C. Moore, Carlinville, secretary. 

December 28 to 30. Ohio Education Association, at Colum- 
bus. Mr. W. B. Bliss, Columbus, secretary. 

December 28 to January 2. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Atlantic City, N. J. Dr. H. B. 
Ward, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

December 28 to 31. Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica. Mr. P. W. Long, New York City, secretary. 

December 28 to 31. Music Teachers’ National Association, 
at Chicago, Ill. Mr. D. M. Swartout, Lawrence, Kans., secretary 

December 28 to 31. National Council of Geography Teachers. 
at Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. W. J. Berry, Kalamazoo, Mich., secretary. 

December 28 to 30. Pennsylvagia Education Association, at 
Harrisburg. Mr. J. H. Kelley, Harrisburg, secretary. 

January 1. Massachusetts High-School Principals’ Associa- 
tion, at Boston. Mr. W. D. Sprague, Melrose, secretary. 

January 14 to 15. Association of American Colleges, at 
Washington, D. C. Mr. R. L. Kelly, New York City, secretary. 

February 1 to 3. Minnesota State School-Board Association. 
at St. Paul. Mr. John Palmer, Fergus Falls, secretary. 

February 2. Association of School-Board Secretaries of Penn- 
sylvania, at MHarrisburg. Miss Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury, 
secretary. 

February 4 to 6. Oklahoma Teachers’ Association, at Tulsa. 
Mr. C. M. Howell, Oklahoma City, secretary. 

February 5 to 6. Nebraska Association of School Boards and 
School Executives, at Lincoln. Mr. E. J. Overing, Red Cloud, 
secretary. 

February 11 to 18. Washington State School-Board Directors’ 
Association, at Spokane. Mr. L. D. Burrus, Olympia secretary. 

February 12 to 13. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. at Madison. Mr. R. L. Liebenberg, Madison, secretary. 


at Omaha. 
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MODEL DK 
PROTECTS VALUABLE COLOR PLATES 


The beauty of Mother Nature's birds, insects, land- 
scapes cannot be described — it must be seen to be 
appreciated. Now—with the Spencer Model DK Color 
Plate Projector, you can bring the beauty of foreign 
countries—Japan, Hawaii, romantic Italy, colorful Spain 
—right into your own school room. The many -hued 
colors of tropical and domestic birds and insects can be 
shown so that everyone has a distinct, vivid impression 
of their actual colors. 

And you can do this with the assyrance that your 
natural color plates such as Agfa and Autochrome, will 
be absolutely protected from harmful heat. The Model 
DK, designed by our projection experts, is the ideal in- 
strument for the projection and protection of natural 
color plates. 


MODEL DK DELINEASCOPE 


Special cooling fan prevents heat from lamp reaching slide. A 
16-inch focus objective produces a 9.1 foot picture at 50 feet. 
Objectives of other foci may be substituted. Accommodates slides 
4.5 x6 em. to 34%" 414". 


For more complete information and prices write for Folder K-78. 
Please address Dept. Q-12. 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo ex New York 
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is there 


TO STAY! 


The success of your health pro- 
gram depends in large measure 
on pupils habitually doing what 
their lessons teach them is best 
for their health. 


When you seat them in the 
American Universal Better-Sight 
Desk, you make it possible for 
them to sit naturally and con- 
tinually as they should to pro- 
tect their eyes and health. This 
is health teaching that is not left 
to chance... health teaching that 
is there to stay. 

Classroom posture posters and in- 

teresting pamphlets relating to 

healthful posture and eye-protec- 


tion are available for teachers’ use. 
Address Dept. ASB12. 


HEALTH TEACHING 


that gets into the 


EVES and 
bie 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
BETTER-SIGHT DESK 


Accepted by the Council on Physi- 
cal Therapy of the American 
Medical Association 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE BLACKBOARDS! 


d 





PRANG* WATER COLOR 
A TUNED Palet Medium 


Students study color and art 
more easily through the use of 
the bril- 
liant, clear, 
transparent 
tone of 

t “PRANG” 

Water Col- 
ors. Being an *OLD FAITH- 
FUL* Tuned Palet color prod- 
uct, “PRANG” Water Colors 
are based on an orderly se- 
quence of color carefully bal- 
aneed in hue as well as in 
intensity. Specify “PRANG” 
Water Colors for art class- 
reoms. 

Are you keeping posted on 
the trend in Art education? 
*EVERYDAY ART, published 
by The American Crayon Com- 
pany, is an authoritative pub- 
lication in the Art Education 
field. "Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Blackboards upon which Hy gieia | 
chalks are used, stay black . . . keep | 
looking fresh and new year after year. | 
Made only of pure levigated chalk ... | 
containing no grit to scratch ... no 
ingredient that will “fill in” the boards 
and make them slick and shiny. Hygieia 
chalks are guaranteed not to injure | 


blackboards! 


There is no floating, choking, hazy | 
dust created with Hygieia. Being of a 
heavy specific gravity, the particles drop | 
into the trough of the board .. . truly 
dustless and hygienic! 


Each Hygieia stick is full length, firm, | 
lasts langer and goes farther. One box 
will outlast several of ordinary chalk— | 
making Hygieia the most economical | 
chalk of all! Insist on Hygieia for all | 
your classrooms. 


Combination Student Table No. 1A-358 


Standard H-| Equipment Meets 
Your Special Requirements 


This laboratory table is a splendid example of the utility and 
flexibility of standard Hamilton-Invincible equipment. 

Intended to be used jointly by chemistry and physics classes, it 
is compactly designed to fit the average classroom without 
crowding—accommodates six students at a time, all facing the 
instructor. Drawer and cupboard units, as well as service equip- 
ment, may be varied to meet specific requirements. 








Refer to Section 3 of the H-| Catalog 
or write for complete information. 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc. 
SALES AND GENERAL OFFICES TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Authorized Representatives in Principal Cities 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 


OVER 100 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
588-688 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


ANIMATOPHONE 


WORLD'S MOST WIDELY USED 16= SOUND PICTURE PROJECTOR 


In CCC and U.S. FOR 
ESTRY SERVICE, the 
sturdy, ‘fool-proof’’ easy- 
to-use Animatophone 
has practically excluded 
other!6mm sound equip- 


ment 


in INDUSTRY, light 
weight, compact and effi- 
cient Animatophone has 


n on unequalled fol- 


CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 


“Vanishing Door” 


tprominent users 


In SCHOOLS, UNI- 
VERSITIES and 


NOT AT ANY PRICE con these, ond 
other valuable features responsible for 
Animatophone leodership, be hod in ony 
Sound Projector other thon 


VICTOR 


**** AUTOMATIC SAFETY TRIPS 
thot prevent costly film mutilation endorsed 
by all film librories) . . Easy to clean SU- 
PER SOUND SYSTEM thot insures per- 
fect performance olwoys .. . SUPER Hi- 
POWER ILLUMINATION with QUIET, 
SPIRA-DRAFT VENTILATION thot pro- 
longs lomp LIFE ond EFFICIENCY. . 
Simple, sturdy construction .. SUPERIOR 
SOUND and Unsurpossed PICTURE 
QUALITY. Fer definite PROOF, ask to 
see ond heor ANIMATOPHONE per- 
form. Why not NOW? 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


CHURCHES Animato- 
phone outnumbers all oth- 


er |6mm sound projectors 


On SHIPS and TRAINS 
entertain ng pessengers 
with sound pictures, |6mm 
Animatophone-at home 
and abroad, knows no 
competition, for it alone 

des finest reproduc- 
tion trouble -tree per- 
tormance and absolute 
safety along with Auto- 
matic cut - of f Protec- 
tion Against Film Mutile 


tion 


WARDROBE 
& 


Class X 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 





Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 


when desired. 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 


common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog “N.” Send for your 
copy. 





W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, 


INDIANA, 
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LOOK AT THIS BIG 
LIST OF BUYERS 
WHO PREFER 


PEABODY 
DESKS 













TACOMA REPORTS IMPROVED FINANCIAL 
CONDITION 


The annual financial report of the Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, School District No. 10 indicates that there is a 
steady improvement in the financial situation of the 
schools. The report of Mr. Carl G. Caddey, secretary 
and business manager, shows that during the school 
year 1935-36, one third of the existing reductions in 
salaries of employees were restored, at a cost of $197,- 
466. During the same period, there was an increase in 
the outlay for school-building maintenance and capital 
investment in the amount of $41,575. In spite of the 
fact that eight additional teachers were employed 
during the same year, and several services of the 
schools were improved, the total indebtedness of the 
district in the nature of warrants, was reduced by 
$156,545. During the year, the increase in the general 
fund receipts was $256,675. 

The schools kept well within the annual budget 
and retired during the year bonds in the amount of 
$128,000. The school district has outstanding bonds 
valued at $1,550,000 which had been purchased for 
the permanent school fund of the state. The cost of 
education was $84.01 per pupil. 


HASTINGS FINANCIAL SITUATION 
LOOKING UP 


The board of education at Hastings, Nebr., has 
issued its financial report for the school year 1935-36, 
showing that the financial situation has improved and 
that substantial progress is being made toward re- 
covery. 

During the year, the total cost of school operation 
amounted to $173,805, with a per-capita cost of 
$57.49 based on pupil enrollment. During the previous 
year, the total cost of schools reached $169,513, with 
a per-pupil cost of $56.54 based on A.D.A., and a 
per-pupil cost of $49.78 based on pupil enrollment. 

In the matter of disbursements, it was shown that 
during the school year, the largest item of expense was 
instructional service which cost a total of $133,756. 
Operation of plant called for $20,692, while capital 
outlay cost $13,009. The total for all expenditures 
during the year was $186,512, and the balance on hand 
on July 1, 1936, was $12,843. 

The financial standing of the school district is good. 
All current bills have been paid and the program of 
paying bonded indebtedness is being carried out prac- 
tically as scheduled. The board has provided a tax 
levy of $65,000 for the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal. It is anticipated that the funds collected from 
back taxes and from the year’s levy will be sufficient 
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They’re Very Particular Buyers, too 


—PEABODY must build the kind 
of QUALITY Desks we want 





dustry. 


No. 230 Class- 
room, Teach- 
ers’ and Visit- 
ors’ Chairs. 5 
sizes. Ideal for 
use with No. 
240 and 250 
Tables. 
























































Dixon. Ill. High School 
University of Indiana 
Philadelphia, Pa. Schools 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 The San Francisco board of education has 
adopted a budget setup of $1,981,000 for capital in- 
vestment to cover (a) alterations to, replacement of, 
and additions to the present school plant, and (5) 
additional plants as may seem advisable over a period 
of succeeding years. 

4 During 1935-36 the State of Michigan distributed 
$2,336,041.82 of tuition money to the various school 
districts. The state now pays all high-school tuition 
up to $65 per pupil. 

4 Dumore, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $906,840 for the school year 1937, which 
calls for an increase in the tax levy from 25 to 27 
mills. The largest item is $328,601 for instruction ex- 
penses, which includes salaries. Operation of schools 
calls for $43,441, maintenance of plant $21,477, and 
general control $22,673. 

¢ Superior, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $705,047 for the school year 1937. The 
largest item is $498,271 for instruction expenses. 

4 Public education in the United States has re- 
ceived nearly $31,000,000 during 1935 from taxes 
levied for the maintenance of public roads. The 
Bureau of Public Roads, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, estimates that the total 
diversion of taxes paid by road users and motor 
carriers to other than highway purposes, amounted to 
$146,449,711 in 1935. 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $8,658,640 for the school year 
1937. The budget exceeds next year’s estimated in- 
come by $1,619,040, due to the fact that it con- 
templates the payment of full-schedule salaries to all 
teachers and employees. The item of personnel service 
calls for $7,678,480. For other than personnel, which 
includes repairs and improvement to school property, 
and the purchase of materials, the appropriation calls 
for $975,160. 

4 West Allis, Wis. A budget of $714,921 has been 
adopted by the school board for the year 1937. This 
is an increase of $62,000 over the 1936 estimate. Of 
the total amount, $608,387 will be obtained from the 
city council. The largest item in the budget is $507,- 
637 for teachers’ salaries. Janitors’ salaries call for 
$47,780, and clerks’ salaries will reach $13,597. 

4 Lumberton, N. C. An extra tax levy has been 
voted, which has made possible an extra month of 
school this year. 

4 Decatur, Ill. The board of education has voted 
to participate in the cost of the proposed city plan, 


Yes, Mr. Buyer, Peabody does 
build Quality Desks. In fact, Peabody 
has never built any other kind of 
school furniture. That is why so 
many school furniture buyers insist 
on Peabody Desks year after year. 


For Over 34 Years the PEABODY 
Policy has been to Build “Only the Best’’ Furniture 


To back up our rigid quality policy we have always maintained a widely 
experienced staff of engineers, designers and craftsmen. In fact, we believe 
the record of service of our entire organization is unexcelled in this in- 


The new Peabody School Furni- 
ture Catalog is just off the press. 
It brings you complete, up-to-date 
details and colorful 
all Peabody Furniture. No buyer’s 
files are complete without it. Write 
for your copy today. 
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in which six county taxing bodies will co-operate. 
The new financing plan calls for the payment of 
$1,500 by the school board for a survey of the school 
system with a view of future expansion in line with 
that of the city. 

# Madison, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $1,276,889 for the year 1937, 
which is an increase of $86,128. Of the total requested 
for the schools, about $1,223,267 will be required for 
operating expenses, $32,059 for building maintenance, 
and $21,562 for land improvement and new equip- 
ment. About 90 per cent of the operating cost, or 
$1,023,000, will be used to pay salaries of teachers and 
other school employees. The increase in taxes to be 
raised for school purposes is estimated at $75,439 
and is due largely to the effort to restore salary cuts 
to school employees. 

# Lincoln, Nebr. The 1937 budget of the board of 
education calls for a total of $1,731,216, which is an 
increase of $92,478 over the estimate for 1935-36. The 
tax income, or 95 per cent of the levy, will reach 
$1,247,480, or a reduction of $12,620 from the amount 
of a year ago. Included in the budget is $50,000 for a 
partial-pay restoration of salaries to all school em- 
ployees, and $33,000 representing the district’s share 
in the cost of construction of a new school. The largest 
item is $793,900 for instruction expenses. General con- 
trol calls for $49,900 and maintenance will cost 
$55,000. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Tacoma, Wash. The board of education has ap- 
proved a proposal, calling for the restoration of sala- 
ries of 700 teachers and other school employees, 
amounting to a total of $65,000. The new restoration 
does not apply to employees who received full restora- 
tion of the depression cut last year. 

¢ Solvay, N. Y. The board of education has ordered 
all salary increments restored and all percentage de- 
a discontinued, beginning with September 1, 

@ Newburgh, N. Y. The board of education has 
voted to restore summer-school and evening-school 
salary cuts beginning with September 1, 1936. All 
regular salaries were restored on February 1, 1936. 

¢ Savannah, Ga. Teachers in the city schools re- 
cently received the first automatic salary increase 
since September, 1933, when these increases were sus- 
pended due to the economic situation. Under the 
schedule, three salary groups are in operation, these 
depending on the summer-school work of the teachers. 
The amount begins at $56 a year and goes to $116 a 
year. 
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Where Specifications are Most Exacting-- 


—there IRWIN Seating is predominantly first choice, as indicated by the large number of leading 


schools throughout the country that are furnished with this equipment. 


In design it fully meets the standards of experienced educational and medical authorities. Its 
construction assures the maximum of serviceability; and yet its price, due to modern produc- 
tion methods, exacts no premium for this truly premium quality. You can assure your school 
the finest seating to be had, and at the same time practice true economy by selecting your require- 
ments from the Irwin line. It contains ideal equipment for every classroom and auditorium 


need, Send for catalog. 













4 The board of education of Janesville, Wis., has 
ordered the restoration of one half the salary cut of 
teachers and janitors, the restoration to take effect on 
January 1, 1937. The board also ordered a return to 
the former salary schedule, beginning with the 1937-38 
contracts. 

4 Pontiac, Mich. The board of education has ap- 
proved a resolution, which allows teachers increments 
on their salaries this year in recognition of higher 
degrees earned since 1930. The increments will be 
allowed for master’s and bachelor’s degrees earned 
since 1930. One hundred dollars will be added to each 
teacher’s salary where a degree has been obtained. 
Teachers and Administration 

4 Hartford, Conn. The board of education, follow- 
ing a close vote, recently rejected a proposal, calling 
for the summary dismissal of women teachers on the 
day of their marriage. Under the present regulations 
of the board, a woman teacher who marries is allowed 
to complete the scholastic half year before she resigns 
from the school system. 

4 Watertown, Mass. Applicants for teaching posi- 
tions in the public schools will in the future be selected 
by grade-school principals, in accordance with a new 
rating system adopted by the board of education. 
Under the rules, principals are also required to inspect 
their respective buildings weekly, observing the work 
of the janitorial staff, and noting particularly any 
defects in plumbing, heating, or the furnishing of 
equipment. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Roxana, Ill. The school board of District 103 
carried out this year a complete physical-examination 
program for members of the teaching staff. The teach- 
ers were examined in groups and all passed success- 
fully. It is planned to work out a system in the near 
future to provide medical and dental examinations 
for students in the schools. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. In accordance with a new ruling 
of the school board, a health certificate was required 
of all teachers prior to the opening of the schools 
for the fall term. Examination and health-certificate 
forms were furnished each teacher, which were filled 
out, signed, and certified to by the examining physi- 
cian, preferably the family physician. A code system is 
used to keep the report confidential. 

4 Pleasantville, N. Y. The board of education re- 
cently entertained the members of the teaching staff 
at a dinner meeting. The purpose of the meeting was 
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to create a mutual feeling of co-operation and under- 
standing in solving the problems of the schools. Mr. 
Norman French, president of the board, who ad- 
dressed the teachers, discussed the problem of the 
teachers’ salary schedule. He expressed the hope that 
the findings in the present study of the problem 
might be used in the preparation of an adequate 
salary schedule. 

4 The British Joint Committee for Interchange of 
Teachers has approved Miss Kathleen Harrison, a 
teacher in St. Paul’s Girls’ School, London, to come 
to Hartford. The American committee has approved 
of Miss Dorothy E. Hood, English teacher at the 
Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn., to take Miss 
Harrison’s place in England. The two teachers will 
be paid by their respective employers and at the same 
rate as their present salaries. 

4 A new rating by the Teachers Retirement Board 
of Connecticut takes effect January 1, 1937, whereby 
a decrease in pensions paid will be made from 6 to 
10 per cent, depending upon the age of the retiring 
teacher. A teacher retiring at 60 will have her allot- 
ment reduced about 6 per cent and at 70 by about 
10 per cent. This applies to coming retiring teachers, 
but, until November 30, 1936, any teacher who is 
eligible for retirement may apply for such and will 
receive current rates. The lowest annual retirement 
amount is $500. 

4 The school committee of Waltham, Mass., has 
revised its general rules and regulations governing the 
conduct of pupils and teachers. A new rule reads as 
follows: 

No subscriptions or contributions shall be taken in 
the schools; no teacher shall receive presents from the 
pupils under his or her charge; no person shall give 
any notice, by reading or otherwise, to the pupils of 
any school, or post upon the walls of any school 
building or fences about the same, any advertisement ; 
nor shall any agent or other person be permitted to 
enter any school for the purpose of exhibiting, either 
to teachers or pupils, any book or article of merchan- 
dise, or for any purpose of trade or business. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of October, Dodge reported con- 
tracts let for 231 educational buildings, including a 
total floor area of 2,223,800 square feet, to cost $13,- 
354,700. School and college buildings, excluding li- 
braries, laboratories, and gymnasiums numbered 203, 
at a total valuation of $12,645,600. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, contracts for 23 
buildings were reported for October. The total valua- 








tion for these was $3,593,779. A total of 46 additional 
projects were reported in the preliminary stages. The 
estimated cost of these was $3,435,197. 


PORTLAND'S ESTIMATE OF A SCHOOL- 
BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


A vacancy recently occurred on the board of edu- 
cation of Portland, Oreg., which vacancy is to be 
filled by a vote of the membership of that body. 
Thereupon, a citizens’ committee submitted a com- 
munication which sets up the qual.fications it believes 
ought to be observed, as follows: 

Portland’s school board now has an opportunity 
to achieve a result it would be almost impossible to 
obtain under the circumscribed conditions of an elec- 
tion campaign. It can reach into a group of the best- 
qualified citizens of Portland and draft one of them 
to fill the vacancy. 

By so doing it can obtain the service of a director 
who is aligned with no faction, who is committed to 
no specific policy, and who would with difficulty be 
induced to become a candidate for board membership 
unless seasoned into service by the experience of filling 
a vacancy. 

There is no standard too high, no self-sacrifice too 
great to exact for the honorable responsibilities of 
service on the school board. The momentous impor- 
tance of the issues to be met by this board during 
the next few months makes it essential to obtain the 
aid of the best qualified citizen at this early date as 
possible, and this community urges prompt action 
along that line. It proffers you its devoted service to 
induce acceptance of these responsibilities by anyone 
whom you may select who comes up to high stand- 
ards which the position and the emergency require. 


OHIO SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS HOLD MEETING 
IN COLUMBUS 


A meeting of the school-business officials of Ohio was held 
on November 20 and 21, in Columbus. At the meeting there 
were discussions of certain problems affecting the finances of 
the schools. One matter taken up at the meeting was a pro- 
posed retirement plan for nonteaching school employees. Other 
subjects discussed were Present Trends in School Financing in 
Ohio, and The State School-Foundation Program. 

Officers in charge of the meeting were Mr. L. D. Shuter and 
Mr. W. V. Drake, both of Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During October, boards of education sold bonds in the 
amount of $11,707,153. The average rate of interest was 2.85 
per cent. Short-time financing and refunding bonds were also 
sold, amounting to a total of $2,405,500. 
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IN THE INTEREST OF ECONOMY 


AS WELL AS EDUCATIVE EXCELLENCE 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


| ERAY 


PRODUCES GOOD RESULTS 


Crayola lasts longer . . . wears down smoothly . . . does 
not bend in the warmth of the hand. Its use for over 
30 years has been of definite value in raising the stand- 
ard of schoolroom art projects. Younger pupils find 
Crayola easy to use because it goes on softly, does not 
smudge. Older students enjoy using Crayola because its 
colors and texture respond quickly to desired effects. 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1900M, 41 East 42nd St., New York 
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ing projector 
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In Medart Lockerobes, ‘Teacher Control” 
means more than the mere simultaneous locking 
of all doors (a minor feature as wardrobe 
doors are rarely locked when in use during 
the day and under the supervision of the 
teacher). 


Lockerobe “Teacher Control’ also provides 
simultaneous opening and closing of all doors 
by the operation of one pair of master control 
doors. Thus, noise, confusion, and possibility of 
injury among pupils from individually operated 


doors, is avoided. Medart “Teacher Control”’ 


of the wardrobe problem is complete. 


Write for Catalog 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3530 DeKalb St. 


St Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities. 
Consult your Telephone Directory. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Law Selected References 

Compiled by Ward W. Keesecker. Paper, 14 pages. Leaflet 
No. 36, 1936, of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C 


A bibliography containing annotated references to recent 
important literature on the law relating to education. The 
references include published theses and some of the major studies 
reported in educational periodicals. The subjects dealt with are 
interrelated and many studies deal with a variety of subjects. 


Beneath the Surface 

By A. J. Roe. Paper, 44 pages. Price, 75 cents. Mutual 
Research Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 

This report explains certain differences in the principles and 
operating methods of stock and mutual insurance companies 
which are frequently not clearly understood by insurance buyers. 
The author points out that, notwithstanding the powerful com- 
petitive sources pitted against it, and an economic disturbance 
of almost unprecedented severity, mutual insurance has made 
remarkable progress during the past decade. Mutual companies 
are not only safe, but they have produced enormous savings to 
buyers of insurance. 


Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages for 
September, 1936 
Compiled by Dr. T. C. Holy. Published by the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Extent of Financial Proposals to be Submitted by Ohio 

County School Districts on November 3, 1936 

Compiled by Dr. T. C. Holy. Published by the Bureau of 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

This is a summary of data for Ohio county school districts 
for the years 1933, 1934, 1935, and 1936, giving the tax rate 
for schools, the total tax rate for all purposes, the bond issues, 
federal grants, special levies, renewals, and the average millage 
of special levies to be submitted. 


College Receipts and Expenditures for 1935-36 

By Henry G. Badger and Frederick J. Kelly. Paper, 13 pages. 
Circular No. 167, October, 1936, of the United States Office 
of Education. 

The first of a series of pamphlets offering a prompt compila- 
tion of the principal items of income and expenditure for 
selected collegiate institutions which find it impossible to 
report their figures at the close of the fiscal year. The study 
covers the major items of educational and general fund receipts 
and expenditures and of capital outlay. The data shows the 
changes in educational and general receipts and expenditures 
for these schools for a two-year period, 1934 to 1936. The 
figures show increases in receipts from 1933-34 to 1935-36, 
“ranging from 2.9 per cent in expenditures of publicly controlled 
universities, colleges, and professional schools attended by white 
persons, to 26.2 per cent in receipts of Negro teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools.”” The average increases for all institutions 
reporting are 12.6 per cent in receipt (including capital out- 
lay) and 5.8 per cent in expenditures for educational and gen- 
eral purposes. 
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Master Finish is admirably adapted for 
coating all types of wood and linoleum 
floors. This product contains Bakelite, gives 
a hard, durable, transparent film and pre- 


vents wear from heavy traffic. 


Master 


Finish is guaranteed to be non-slippery. 


Floors will become beautiful and give more 
years of service when so treated. 


Complete information sent on request 
Write Department S. B. J.—12. 


How to Make Marionettes 

By Edith Flack Ackley. Boards, 24 pages. Grosset & Dunlap, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

A book telling how to make marionettes for fun at home, 
plays at schools, clubs, and professional performances. The 
material was prepared by a group of co-operating editors, com- 
posed of teachers in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. It takes up construction, sewing, patterns, 
program, stage properties, shoes, and stringing the marionettes. 
A Guide to Symphonic Music 

By W. Otto Miessner. Paper, 96 pages. Price, $1. Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 

This book traces the development of the structure of music 
from analyses of simple song forms, continuing through dance 
forms, and including the elements of the larger music forms, 
such as theme with variations, the rondo and sonata forms. 
Complete analyses of typical symphonies and overtures to 
important operas are provided. Mechanical devices are supplied 
with the book so that the students may carry on the study 
privately with phonographic records. 

Report on Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

By Walter J. Greenleaf. Paper, 25 pages. Circular No. 168, 
November, 1936, issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The report, covering the year 1935-36, lists 69 land-grant 
colleges in regular operation at the present time. It lists the 
different funds which these institutions receive, the annual 
appropriations for each state, and the use of these funds for 
salaries and facilities of instruction. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe 

Edited by Carolyn P. Timm. Cloth, 522 pages. Price, 96 
cents. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This edition of Scott’s best-beloved novel has been modern- 
ized and abridged for reading in the junior high school. The 
introduction includes a biographical sketch of Scott, a discussion 
oi the historical background of the story, with emphasis partic- 
ularly on the crusades, the feudal system, and chivalry. The 
usual practice of introducing a vast amount of notes has been 
avoided. Only a few of the most difficult and unusual words 
are defined. The junior-high-school objective of developing silent- 
reading abilities, and of making the reading of the classics an 
enjoyable experience, has been carefully taken into account in 
a series of well-considered questions on the successive chapters 
and the series of suggestions for Ivanhoe programs, debates, and 
dramatizations. 

Student’s Guide (Literature and Life, Book 4) 

By Dudley Miles, Robt. C. Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw. 
Paper, 160 pp. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, Il. 

High-school teachers using the fourth book of Literature and 
Life (English literature) will certainly wish to put this Guide 
into the hands of their pupils. It will not only show their 
pupils how to study efficiently but will supply many suggestions 
even to the most efficient teachers. The exercises, plans, bits 
of information, and tests will make the work of teacher and 
pupils much lighter. 

Home 

By J. F. Waddel, Lois G. Nemec, and Maybell G. Bush. 
Cloth, 126 pages. Price, 80 cents. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, Chicago. 


First-grade teachers will find in this supplementary reader 
excellent material for interesting children in important facts 
and for developing the vocabulary. The story of the planning 
and construction of a house is well told and beautifully illus- 
trated. It is to be regretted that a book of this kind cannot 


-go more deeply into the spiritual values that change a house 


into a home. 


Home Course of Study in English 

Mimeographed course for grades 7, 8, and 9, by committees 
of teachers, Cincinnati Public Schools. Office of Supt. Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This Tentative Course of Study in Oral and Written Expression 
for Grades 7, 8, and 9 was prepared by committees appointed 
by Superintendent Edward D. Roberts. It presents a concise, 
practical, and well-worded statement of the aims of teaching 
English for the junior-high-school grades and is a valuable 
handbook for the teacher. 

An Historical Study of Examinations and Grading Exercises 

By Mary L. Smallwood. Cloth, 128 pages. Published by the 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

A critical study of original records of Harvard, William and 
Mary, Yale, Mount Holyoke, and Michigan. 

The study is centered upon examinations and grading systems 
as these may be observed to reflect current educational and 
pedagogical theory, prevalent objectives, and expected outcomes 
of education, and to influence curriculum development and 
the growth of standards as well as the evolution of grading and 
examination systems themselves. Special attention was given 
to the form of examinations, their purpose, the times when 
examinations were given, and student and faculty attitudes 
toward examinations. The study is fully documented and will 
be valuable in any study of college and secondary-education 
grading plans. 

The Measurement of Urban Home Environment 

By Alice M. Leahy. Cloth, soft cover, 69 pages. Price, $1.50. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 

This study, gaugirg the physical situation in the home, sets 
up a formula for measuring the factors which are conducive tq 
the cultural advancement of the child. In object it has in view 
the ‘‘quantitative expression of differences in home and cultural 
environment.” It has been limited to the urban home, and 
takes no account of the intangible factors which contribute 
side by side with those which can be statistically maintained. 
Adventures in Appreciation 

Ed. by H. C. Schweikert, H. A. Miller, and Luella B. Cook. 
Cloth, 1077 pages, $1.92. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
Ms Bs 


These editors have compiled for high-school use a collection 
of representative stories, essays, biographies, poems, etc. They 
attribute part, at least, of the failure of English teaching to 
the fact that teachers have not clearly showed the students 
what to look for and how to understand and appreciate litera- 
ture. To bring about the desired result, these writers have sup- 
plied in rather simple language, an introduction to each selec- 
tion. They sum up their purpose thus: “The chief aim of 
Adventures in Appreciation is to provide—in place of the 
formless miscellany — definite training for meeting the de- 
mands of later literature courses and adult reading taste.” 
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The utilities of design and service are inherent features of Kimball laboratory 
and vocational furniture. It is this extra value which has caused schools in all 
parts of the country to place their stamp of approval on Kimball products. In 
selecting equipment for your laboratories and vocational department, you, 
too, can be sure of lasting satisfaction on Kimball Quality. 


Kimball engineers will be pleased to assist in planning your laboratories. Ask 
to have them call and also send for a copy of our complete catalog. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Chicago, ESTABLISHED 1857 [I binots 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


New England Sales Office New York Sales Offices 
716 Columbus Avenue 105 W. 40th St. 
Boston, Mass. New York City 





ONLY ACME 
offers a 


CHAIR 


Built for comfort, design- 
ed for utility and priced 
conservatively, this fine 
Acme Steel Chair embodies 
all of the features essential 
to public speaking. 





The seat is of six ply 
veneer, compound curved casein glued and fully 
framed in to prevent splintering or warping. Two 
braces under the seat for rigidity. Rungs reinforced 
with a steel rod and a back of dual curve. A back 
that is deeper, wider and more comfortable than 
any ever produced. May we submit a sample? 


A new catalog is now available showing 38 ex- 
clusive designs. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
READING - - MICHIGAN 
CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
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PERMITS FLEXIBLE 


&. Ca ting ARRANGEMENTS 





THE Heywood-Waketield 
Unit Movable Desk is ideally suited to 
modern classrooms where instruction 
methods require flexible and unusual 
seating arrangements. The adjustable 
feature on this H-W desk makes it more 
efficient than common stationary types. 
The adjustment works on the wedge 
principle and holds the desk securely. 
The H-W Unit Movable is ruggedly con- 
structed too. Because it combines desk 
and chair it proves an economical invest- 
ment. Model shown has swivel type chair 
which is also adjustable. May we tell you 
more about this and other scientifically 
designed desks in the Heywood-Wake- 
field School Furniture Line? 











































@ Have you received your 
copy of the new Heywood- 
Wakefield School Furniture 
Catalogue? 32 pages of inter- 
esting and helpful informa- 
tion. A note to the General 
Oftices will bring you a copy 
promptly. 


HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 


Makers of Practical School Seating 
GENERAL OFFICES: 174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











































Sales Offices in 27 Principal Cities 
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e Guidance 


Miss Lansing, who is at present 
Head of the Job Ethics Depart- 
ment and Employment Adviser at 
the Metropolitan High School in 
Los Angeles, has had a wide and 
varied experience in the field of 
youth guidance, resulting in a per- 
fect understanding of the problems 


of youth. 
—_—— 


The author’s objective is character 
building through occupation, 
spiritual values, 
and home associations . . 
is distinctive for its sympathetic 


social contacts, 
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character 





trdining e 


T he BUILDER 


By Florence Lansing 


More than ever before, high-school boys and girls need guidance such 
as this to help them adjust themselves to their life problems. It will 
inspire them with motives of true ambition, fill their hearts with hope 
and their minds with knowledge, teach them to accept responsibility, 
and direct them in the choice of a career. Carefully organized, the 


material well selected and well presented, it will prove of genuine 


helpfulness and usefulness. The book consists of twelve units planned 


. her book 


understanding of the problems of 
youth and for its practical yet in- 
spiring solutions of these problems. 


Price, $1.16 








spirituality, leisure, 


to cover the major problems the youth will meet in the course of his 


whole life: work, personality, competition, achievement, health and 


wisdom of years, failures, emotions, ideals, 


establishment of a home, and the training of children. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 





New Convertible Projector 














Can be converted into 
Sound-on-Film Projector 
at your option.... 


If your school budget will cover a 
silent projector only, you can pur- 
chase one of the two new Ampro 
Convertible models knowing that 
you will not have to discard it 
when you switch to sound. Both 
Models have all the quality and 
precision features of the regular 
Ampro 16 mm. Silent Projectors, 
plus such additions as will permit 
conversion into latest type sound 
projectors by the addition of sound 


parts for sound film. Send coupon 


for special circular. 

MODEL MC, convertible in- 

to standard 500-watt Am- 
prosound Junior Model__--- $160.00 
MODEL NC, convertible in- 

to standard 750-watt Am- 
prosound Senior Model___-$185.00 


Complete line of both]Silent and Sound Projectors 


Ampro projectors are outstanding 
in their ease of operation, clarity 
of projection, scientific design and 
sturdy construction. Many thou- 
sands of Ampro projectors have 
proven their ruggedness and effi- 


SEE IT—OPERATE IT 
SEND COUPON 


Check and compare, point-for-point, 
Ampro quality, and the many Ampro 

ial features. Send coupon for free 
cuouass covering models in which you 
are interested. Also special bulletin on 
— ae of 16 mm. films for school 
work. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2839-51 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


ciency by their repeated and pre- 
ferred use in schools and universi- 
ties all over the world. Silent 
projectors are priced at $135 and 
up complete. Sound-on-film Pro- 
jectors at $375 and up complete. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2839-51 N. Western Avenue 1 
Chicago, Illinois l 
Please send me your special Bulletin on ! 
the use of 16 mm. films for school work ! 
and full information about ; 
(CJ 16 mm. Convertible Projectors 1 
CJ 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projectors : 
CC] 16 mm. Silent Projectors 1 
STII cuidehescossiichsdltslisasantinahipasdutebiaiseshiattslaneitisniniine ; 
1 
1 
1 





POLISH or SCRUB 


AT LOWER COST 
with Better Results 


Free survey of your floors shows saving you 
can make with FINNELL SYSTEM. Four 
sizes of 100 series. Other styles and models 
in vatious sizes. Full line of sealers, waxes, 
cleaners. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


812 EAST STREET 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CONTROL OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


at the same time would deprive the state super- 
intendent of powers properly residing in him 
by causing them to be shared with others. The 
court said: 

It was intended (by Art. IX of Constn.) ... to 
establish a system in respect to some of its most vital 
and important essentials, if not all of them, which 
should be local in its character. The state is to be 
divided into convenient school districts, and boards 
of school directors appointed for school districts, to 
whom important legislative powers may be intrusted, 
while there is nothing in the slightest degree tending 
to warrant an inference that such or like powers may 
be delegated to the superintendent or to other offi- 
cers who may be created by the legislature for the 
purpose of carrying into effect and securing the better 
maintenance of such system. 

To the superintendent, as the central head and ex- 
ecutive officer of the system, is committed a general 
power of supervision over the schools throughout the 
state, with such duties concerning public education as 
may be intrusted to him by the legislature. Such duties, 
from the fact of his being an officer of the executive 
department, must be of an executive character, while 
those conferred upon the boards of directors are legis- 
lative. . . . It is also quite obvious that none of the 
constitutional powers or functions of the superintendent 
can be taken from him, absolutely or in a qualified 
manner, by requiring him to execute them in conjunc- 
tion with some other officer.” 


d) When Constitution Requires a 
“Uniform System” 


In Hazelhurst, Mississippi, an effort was 
made, with the sanction of legislative action, 
to provide a board of education the first mem- 
bers of which were appointed by the legisla- 
ture and clothed with power to fill vacancies 
occurring in their body. The supreme court 
held this enactment unconstitutional because 
in conflict with the constitutional requirement 
that the legislature should establish a uniform 
system of public schools. The court held that 


Willis v. Owen, 43 Tex. 41 (1875). 
. 









School 
Activities 
\\ 





HILLYARD 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ... 
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Hillyard’s Special Gym Fin 
c players, your investment. 


% 


receive prompt attention. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


The purpose was to secure a uniform administration 
of the common schools. It was meant that the “system” 
should be administered uniformly, on a uniform plan, 
the same throughout the state. It is impossible to 
conceive how there can be any such uniform system 
where the trustees of some of the common schools 
are chosen in the mode provided for in the general 
law and vested only with certain powers therein 
prescribed, carefully limited and defined, and the 
trustees of others —confessedly public schools, parts 
of the common-school “system” — are not only chosen 
in a wholly different way from that in which other 
trustees are chosen, but are given the power to per- 
petuate themselves indefinitely.” 

However, a constitutional provision for a 
uniform system of schools does not prevent the 
delegating of the management of schools to 
local agencies or authorities by general statute. 
It was so held in Robinson v. Schenck: 

The provision that the legislature shall “provide, by 
law, for a general and uniform system of common 
schools” does not mean that the legislature must 
directly, and by a statute, levy all taxes for each 
locality, nor that they shall prescribe rules for every 
school district in the state. The reasonable interpreta- 
tion of this language is, that the legislature shall, by 
a general law, provide for conducting schools and 
securing revenues from taxation for their support 
through the instrumentalities of government. These 
instrumentalities are such political subdivisions as 
townships, towns and cities, and they are instrumen- 
talities to which local governmental powers may be 
delegated.” 


e) Delegation of Power and Duty 
to Administer 


The case of Robinson v. Schenck, just cited, 
is supported by many other decisions holding 
(1) that the legislature may delegate to local 
officers the power to make rules for the govern- 
ment of local schools and to levy taxes for their 
support.®* It has also been held that (2) the 
legislature may delegate to one county the 





*\Fllis v. Greaves, 82 Miss. 36 (1903). 

®Robinson v. Schenck, 102 Ind. 307 (1885). 

Fuller v. Heath, 89 Ill. 296; Speicht v. People, 87 Ill. 
595; Stinson v. Graham (Tex.) 286 S.W. 264; Webb v. Bd. 
School Trustees, 95 Tex. 131; Follet v. Sheldon, 195 Ind. $10; 
Susman v. Board Pub. Education (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 228 
Fed. 217. 





Right from technical stand- 
point, perfect from player and coach viewpoint, practical 
for fast dribbling or pivoting. Get your gym floors in 
perfect shape during Christmas Holidays. There is 
a Hillyard maintenance expert in your community; 
call him for expert advice and help, or wire or 
> write the Hillyard Company; your inquiry will 
“HILLYARD 
-... the Buy-Word for Maintenance 
SH ..«s Quality Since 1907"..... 
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; VY) 
ish PROTECTS your floor, your Oo 


CHEMICAL CO. 


... SHINE-ALL SALES CoO., DISTRIBUTORS 












FREE—To All 
Coaches. Hill- 
yards NEW 


“Basketball 
Chart and 
Score Book.” 
Write for 


copy. 
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* NON-SLIPPERY 
* NO GLARE.... 
* SUPER-TOUGH 


* ECONOMICAL. 
* LONG WEARING 








management of a joint district embracing ter- 
ritory originally lying in two different counties, 
notwithstanding a constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting the imposition upon county officers of 
duties outside their respective counties, inas- 
much as these agents are not county officers.® 
Moreover, although general laws pertaining to 
common schools are paramount over charter 
privileges extended to municipalities, (3) the 
legislature may delegate to municipalities, by 
charter provisions, or otherwise, control over 
additional provisions or pertaining to matters 
not enumerated in the general law, so long as 
such provisions are not in conflict with the 
general law.® 


f) Constitutional Safeguards to 
Office-Holders 


As was shown in an earlier article,** in the 
absence of constitutional restrictions, the legis- 
lature has full power to prescribe the tenure, 
method of removal, and the powers and duties 
of the officers to whom the affairs of the com- 
mon schools shall be entrusted, and no holder 
of an office created by the legislature has any 
right to complain because he has been legis- 
lated out of office. However, it is beyond the 
power of the legislature to change the tenure,*’ 
method of removal,** or the powers enumerated 
or implied when they have been designated by 
the constitution. And even the officers who are 
legislative creatures must be removed by a real 
instead of a merely colorable change in the 
system.*° 





“Simpson v. Pontotoc Common County Line Sch. Dist. 31, 
(Tex. Civ. A.) 275 S.W. 449 (1925). 


“McKenzie v. San Francisco Board Education, 1 Cal. 406 
(1905). 


See Article VI of this series. 

“Fitzsimmons v. State Board, 322 Il. 372; People v. Osborne, 
7 Colo. 605. , 

“Petree v. McMurray, 210 Ala. 639; Ash v. McVey, 85 
Md. 119. 

“Haggard v. Gallien, 157 Tenn. 269, Mechem (107:504); 
also State v. Douglas, 26 Wis. 428; Augusta v. Sweeney, 44 
Ga. 463; Butler v. Pennsylvania, 10 How. (U.S.) 402. 
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PRIVATE 
TELEPHONE 
: i i SYSTEMS 


More Features 
More Value 


Definite advantages in design, construc- 
tion and materials have won widespread 
preference for the new A-S-E Lockers. 


Modern school administration requires facilities for quick 
intercommunication between classroom, principal’s office, 


study halls, janitor’s quarters, etc. Timewasting trips must be 


In every detail they give plus values— avoided . . . classrooms must be kept supervised. With quick, 
more for your investment. Steel—finish 
—handles, hinges, louvers, door cushion- 
ing, door strength—even to the legs and 
coat hooks, A-S-E Lockers make locker 


dollars go farther. 


easy intercommunication always available, teaching staff ac- 
tivities are raised to a much higher plane of effectiveness. 


But when you select a communication system, be sure it’s the 
finest obtainable. Automatic Electric private telephone systems 
have been serving schools for a generation. These systems in- 
clude the well-known P-A-X (Private Automatic Telephone 
Exchange — in use in over 200 schools and colleges), and the 


And these rugged lockers not only look 
better but stay that way through years 
and years of hard school service. 

more moderately priced Intercom. systems for smaller schools. 


Let us send you the 16-page Sr. 

Locker Catalog C-30. 

ALL-STEEL- EQUIP 
COMPANY, Inc. 


606 John Street 
Aurora, Illinois 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
ATHLETIC PROBLEMS 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


force to the superintendent or principal who 
seeks to be the master of his own house. Here 
is an organization which is at his service every 
day in the year and which is built to render 
substantial aid to him who is trying to handle 
his situation in an official capacity. 

The board’s jurisdiction is clear and definite. 
It sets up standards, enacts laws which have 
to do with the relation of schools to these 
standards and to one another, and provides 
the machinery for enforcement and develop- 
ment. In so doing, it avoids intrusion into the 
control of the internal affairs of an institu- 
tion. Its work fortunately is based upon the 
integrity of the one in authority there, to 
whom it looks for local direction. It matters 
not how effectively the state association may 
operate, the responsibility for keeping athletics 
clean cannot be delegated to any organization 
larger than the local unit. The association is 
designed to be a helper to him who is in au- 
thority. Here its responsibility begins and ends. 
Some are always found who regard it more 
as a taskmaster requiring exactions than as a 
faithful leader and friend. Some apparently 
feel that all is well as long as infractions of 
the laws governing athletics get by the board 
of control or the state secretary. Reports from 
various states indicate that these, though they 
give leaders considerable concern every season, 
are the exception rather than the rule. 

The principal who is ambitious to build 
his school upon a firm foundation can- 
not get along without the state athletic asso- 
ciation. Without it he is fighting his battles 
alone. Without it he can no longer get games 
in most states with schools of the best type, 
nor can he send his teams to the district, the 





regional, or the state tournament. He is a lone 
wolf. He is denied not only valuable privileges 
and protection against vicious elements which 
find easy access to athletics, but is forfeiting 
the one opportunity these last two decades 
have brought for participation by himself and 
his school in organized leadership for the ad- 
vancement of the wholesome attributes of 
sportsmanship and fair play among those now 
in their adolescent years. This organized leader- 
ship looks to the future, taking note of the 
changing objectives in education and the new 
problems which tomorrow will bring. As the 
superintendent checks the athletic problems 
of the moment in the light of this thought he 
finds here, if he looks closely, the faint trac- 
ings of a chart which he himself may have a 
part in making, a chart by »vhick ‘athletics 
may be gradually guided into currents of larger 
usefulness than the most optimistic devotees 
now dream. 


In Conclusion 


In this article no attempt has been made to 
cover the field. Consideration was given a few 
typical problems that are in the minds of those 
who are on the firing line. This paper is meant 
to indicate an approach to a better under- 
standing of conditions as they are and as they 
may become under careful guidance. It is safe 
to say that the administrator who deliberately 
sets out to analyze his athletic problems, who 
seeks out trends in athletics by which to 
interpret and shape his policies, will go far 
toward educationally defensible results in this 
department of his school system. This will 
bring him a step nearer to a satisfying answer 
to questions he may be asking himself about 
the values in athletics as illustrated in his team 
and in the reactions of his own student body. 
A critical appraisal of these and other outcomes 
is essentially valuable in setting up principles 


Write for literature describing these systems in detail. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING 
PRODUCTS 
Distributed by: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO 


to which a school as well as all who have to 
do with its administration may subscribe. The 
character of an institution and its reputation 
among schools and in towns where its contests 
are held are no accident. These are, in the 
main, the projection of the thinking, the judg- 
ments, the ideals of a man or men who are 
responsible for its administration, and they 
bear their own testimony to the accuracy and 
wisdom of the efforts put forth in the frequent 
checking and adjustment by those in charge 
of athletics in the schools. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF INDIANA 
SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 
(Concluded from Page 32) 
sider a proposition submitted by the superin- 
tendent thoroughly before voicing an opinion. 

9. Few school-board members ever consent 
to a proposition just because they know the 
superintendent favors it. 


The Halo of General Estimate 


P. M. Symonds‘ defines the halo effect as 
“the tendency for judgment of specific traits 
to be influenced by the general impression of 
the person or thing being rated.” This halo of 
general estimate might well have entered into 
this writer’s study. Perhaps the school super- 
intendents had certain impressions in toto of 
the individuals they considered for purposes 
of this study. Their answers to specific ques- 
tions asked in the questionnaire may have 
been given on the basis of general impression. 
Looking at a school-board member from the 
aspect of his most outstanding traits, his per- 
sonal or professional traits, the general esti- 
mate will still be present and will be the basis 
upon which judgment is given. No measure 
of its effect has been found. 


?. M. 
p. 348. 


Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education, 
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METALOCK 


The All Metal 
INKWELL 
That Locks Into the Desk 

















Scientifically engineered and 
developed by the Henry S. Wolkins 
Company to meet the many deéficien- 

cies and criticisms of both the glass 
and composition inkwells. 


MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


for housing ink in school desks properly. It was created only after a 
study of the faults of the oldtime inkwells. There was an obvious need 
for an inkwell which would stand the ravages of both the human and 
acid abuse in the Class Room and METALOCK solves that problem and 
also adds many new features of service and economy. 


TOPS CANNOT BECOME LOST OR BROKEN 


Tops are made of stainless steel and lock into the desk. Pupils cannot 
loosen or remove them. Sliding covers cannot be pried off or broken. 


INKWELL IS ENTIRELY ENCLOSED 


It cannot be pushed or knocked out ot the hole by books or hands. The 
inkwell holder is fastened into and becomes part of the desk. The ink- 
well nests into the holder, and is locked in by the cover. It is made of a 
special acid resisting metal. Holder prevents ink from going into book 
box should the janitor become careless in filling. 


FITS STANDARD HOLE 


The holder is 1% inch diameter and fits into the standard size hole. Set 
holder in hole and fasten in with ordinary prick punch, place well into 
holder, put on top and lock with key. 

































PRICE, $3.00 per dozen. $35.00 per gross. 









| HENRY S. WOLKINS COMPANY | 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT | 


BOSTON, MASS. 





| 716 Columbus Avenue 








SOLVE YOUR LOCKER PROBLEMS WITH 
DUDLEY MASTER-KEYED COMBINATION LOCKS 


The Standard of America’s Schools for Depend- 
ability, Strength, Safety and Economy in Use! 

















The S-540 facilitates 
locker reassignments. 
Lock combinations 
may be speedily 
changed with special 
reset key without re- 
moving lock or open- 
ing locker. 


H The P-570 illustrated 
at the left eliminates 
student key problems 
yet provides master- 
key supervision with 
copy-proof key. 

P-570 






SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Dudley Lock Corporation 
Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-|2. Chicago, Illinois 


| CIRCLE®@ 


LOCK FOR FREE 
INSPECTION 
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Every School Needs 
DRAPER 


Sight-Saving Shades 


























Pupils get all the daylight with no 

glare from the sun. Adjustable both 

top and bottom. Patented Draper © 

Pulley bracket allows easy removal 

for cleaning. Address Dept. AA 
for details and samples 


of DRATEX fabric. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Dept. AA 


Spiceland Indiana 


BETTER SCHOOL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Proven by years of service 


No. 55 as shown, with veneer panel back and 
seat. 

No. 44 same as No. 55 except has slat back 
and seat. 


No. 11 developed for the medium and low 
priced field, similar in appearance and 
has slat back and seat. 

A wide range of models in Adult, Intermediate, 

Juvenile, Kindergarten and Portable Assembly 

Chairs. 

Standardize your seating with STANDARD 

for Uniformity of Appearance, Simplicity in 

Design, Strength and Service. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cambridge City ° . . 


Indiana 








Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel— 
Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent 


' School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 
& For more than a decade—manufacturing supplies 


to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street 2 Newcastle, Indiana 


Folding Partitions 
Rolling Partitions 





a 


SEES ALL—PLAYS ALL | 
UnrversaL ¢ | 
16MM SOUND PROJECTOR Suu 


The new UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR excels 
in quality, performance and durability. Never before 
have so many features been offered in sound-on-film 
equipment at such a low cost. 


ALL YOU WANT IS HERE 


Quickly focused to a brilliant, steady image and easy on films, a Uni- 
versal gives all that you want in a 16MM sound projector. The 
touch of a finger speedily adapts sound volume to any 
size audience. Compactly portable in two carrying cases. 
Complete, ready to plugin. No extras to buy. 
Write for prices aud complete information. 


UNIVERSAL SOUND SYSTEM, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 16mm.-35mm. Sound Projecters 
Factory & General Offices Paramount Bidg., 
th St. & Allegheny Ave., New York City, 

Philadelphia, Pa. New York 
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School Board members - Purchasing agents - Superintendents 


NO 


costs ON INKWELLS » » 


Sengbusch hard rubber inkwells definitely check the in- 
creasing costs of breakage and necessary replacements. 
They are practically indestructible. Made of genuine hard 
rubber with hinged brass cover molded into one piece— 
no glass to break. Save on ink by eliminating evaporation. 
Styled to fit the desks you are now using. 


*% Write for free sample and full details of free trial offer. 


SENGBUSCH 


SCHOOL INKWELLS 


1218 Sengbusch Bldg. @ @ Milwaukee, Wis. 





Shallower 


Wall Reeesses 
in 


Prosemaco 


WARDROBES 


Multiple doors mount and operate so 


PROSEMACO 
SCHOOLKRAFT 
COMPANY 


Successor to Schoolkraft Co. 


Kansas City, Kansas. 


have greater*wrap storage space, 
wider door openings and protected 


for catalog. 








@The “picture part” of your advertise- 
ment, catalog or broadside may be the 
deciding factor in converting a prospect. 
@ The highly skilled, 


long experienced Premier organization is 


into a customer. 


well known for its fine black and white 
and color work; and for “on-time” service 
that’s geared to the speed requirements 
of advertisers and woman» » » » 


PREMIER E RAVING CO. 
#rtists ¥ ALGTAVErS 


818 W.WINNEBAGO ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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YOU CAN REDUCE REPLACEMENT | 


| 
| 








that wall recesses as shallow as 17” | 
may be used, thereby conserving floor | 


space. PROSEMACO WARDROBES | 


blackboards. Install them in your pre- | 
sent or planned school building. Write | 
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Something New 


under the sun 


THE TURNER & HARRISON 
TRANSITIONAL PEN 


The first strictly school pen designed with a real rounded 

writing tip., This modification of the popular ball pointed pen, 

used so extensively commercially, offers new smoothness and longer 

lasting quality for school penmanship. Ideal for the lower grades. 
Samples Free on request. 


TURNER HARRISON PEN MFG. CO. Philadelphia 


Manufactures of Pens... . exclusively .. . . Since 1876 








Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


- 


Service and Installation by 


— <= 


Experienced Personnel 
Write 
Twin City Scenie Company |, 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 2819 Nicolet Ave. 702 Marquette Bldg. 315-Ist Natl. Bank Bldg. 


i Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis,Minn. Detroit, Mich. Fort Worth, Texas | 


For School Officials and School Architects — 

A Practical, Usable Workbook. 
A Method of Procedure 
€» Checking Schedule for 


PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


BY JOHN J. DONOVAN 


a > —_— ——— eee ee 


| 








A book offering such unusual service to all 
those interested in the construction of 
schools that it becomes practically impos- 
sible for any school-building item to be 


neglected or omitted. 
$6.50 


BRUCE - MILWAUKEE 


CHOOSE LOCKS WITH THE alates 


CARE AS TEXT BOOKS 


The security of students’ posses- 
sions is a responsibility you can- 
not overlook. is year resolve 
to use the keyless locks that have 
been the preference of schools 
and colleges for almost 50 years. 
They are specially built to fill the 
needs of the educational institu- 
tion. 


The MILLER RED DOT No. 35, in No. 1 finish, has 
an all steel hasp cadmium plated with a die cast enamel 
lacquered case. No. 2 finish is chromium with cadmium 

asp. Rust proof. Extremely simple yet strong con- 
struction. Operates by click or sight. —— te appear- 
ance. Automatic locking. Send So or sample. 


We Invite Inquires, Tell Us Your Lock Troubles. Almost 
50 Years of Experience Manufacturing Keyless Locks is at 
‘our Disposal. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 


200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 


RED DOT No. 35 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR A SUPER- 
INTENDENCY 


J. M. Collier, a candidate for the school superin- 
tendency of De Kalb County, Illinois, outlined his 
conception of the kind of man who should be chosen 
for the office he sought, in the following language: 

1. He should be a man with high ideals, a high 
sense of honor, and strong moral convictions. 

2. He should have a keen interest in the education 
of all classes of children regardless of their social and 
financial standing. 

3. He should know the school business from every 
angle both in theory and in practice. 

4. He should be an able organizer and a hard 
worker. Much time and money are lost by loose 
organization. 

5. He should be a safe business man, who regards 
it as a crime to use the people’s money for his own 
personal or political advantage. 

6. He should be thoroughly democratic, always 
ready to take an interest in people regardless of their 
social or financial standing. 

7. He should be very co-operative, always ready 
to “give and take.” 

8. He should be a peacemaker, a harmonizer, a 
strong advocate of united community effort. 

9. He should be open-minded, cool-headed, slow to 
anger, considerate of the other man’s opinions and 
rights. 

10. He should never forget that he is a public 
servant, hired by the people to work for their 
interests. 

11. He should spend his entire time trying to im- 
prove every school over which he presides. 


DETROIT TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
ENGINEERS 


The administrative department of the public schools 
of Detroit, Mich., is carrying out a comprehensive 
program for training engineers and firemen. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to supervise the work. This 
committee, which is headed by Mr. Lewis Hayes, has 
for its purpose to co-ordinate and extend various in- 
service courses, and to integrate the instructional 
program with supervisory and personnel policies of 
the board. 

Seven courses are being offered during the present 
semester, and others will be added whenever there is 
a demand for the work. These courses comprise the 
following: 
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@ The varied activities of the school printshop such as edit- 
ing, composition, proofreading and presswork provide an 
outlet for many divergent talents and abilities. Every student, 
boy or girl, can discover in some branch of printshop work a 
subject which can be undertaken with enthusiasm and interest. 
Write for the free booklet “Why Teach Printing” which gives 
12 reasons why a school printing course is essential. 


American Type Founders 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
200 ELMORA AVENUE « ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Types used: Bernhard Gothic Medium and Bernhard Gothic Heavy 
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3333 Elston Avenue 


NYS TROM 


GEOGRAPHY For the elementary grades Nystrom offers 


a wide choice of simplified political, 


physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored—for 
beginners are now ready. For junior and senior high schools 
special series of economic maps of both United States and 
World are available. 


HISTORY The Sanford-Gordy American History Series 

include the Old World Background. The 45 
maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute the 
most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. 
Choice of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical 
pictures and Wilgus Directed History Problems and Projects 
supplement the maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY The biology section of our new C36 catalog 

lists a complete line for all biological sciences. 
Here are charts for every grade of work from the more simple 
ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to the 
most technical anatomical forms. 


Chicago, Illinois Al2 








Steam Boilers: Duties and responsibilities of fire- 
men, housekeeping, boiler types and operation, func- 
tions and operation of boiler auxiliaries, hand and 
stoker firing, fuels, and elementary combustion. The 
work comprises classroom instruction and demonstra- 
tion. 

Steam-Boiler Laboratory: Practical work in main- 
tenance and repair of boiler auxiliaries; dismantling 
and assembling of pumps, injectors, stop valves, water 
columns, blow-down valves, safety valves, pressure 
gauges, packing, and gaskets. 

Steam Engines: Types and operation of steam en- 
gines, elementary calculations, valve diagrams, setting 
valves and governors. Classroom instruction and en- 
gine-room demonstration. 

Steam-Engine Laboratory: Practical work by stu- 
dents in dismantling and repairing steam engines, valve 
gears, governors, brake tests, indicator cards, and en- 
gine and power-plant efficiency tests. 

Heating and Ventilating: Types of systems and 
fans, air conditioning, distribution and regulation in 
buildings, thermostats, steam traps and vacuum 
pumps. Classroom and heating-plant demonstration. 

Electrical Maintenance: Types and operation of 
motors, clocks and bells, signal systems, elevators, 
lamps, fuses, and stage equipment. 


Mathematics and Freehand Sketching: Sketching. 


of boiler types and auxiliaries, engines and parts, 
mathematics and calculations necessary for the steam- 
engineering courses offered. 

It is planned to prepare a training course for 
janitors. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


4 The board of education of Macon, Ga., owing to 
severe criticism, has under consideration the question 
of continuing corporal punishment in the schools. In 
response to a careful study, a committee report was 
received which contains the following paragraphs: 

“The committee recommends that corporal punish- 
ment in the high school should not be wholly abol- 
ished, but should be resorted to only in flagrant cases 
of gross misconduct, or when other disciplinary meas- 
ures have failed, and then only with the approval of 
the principal and in his presence or that of some in- 
structor designated by him. 

“In ordinary cases discipline should be enforced by 
the imposition of other penalties, such as detention at 
recess or after school, followed by suspension from 
school with notice to parents, and final expulsion when 
approved by the superintendent of schools.” 


¢ The state educational department of Connecticut 
has never ruled on the question of the tie votes which 
afflict even-numbered members of boards of education. 
Commissioner Ernest W. Butterfield says there is 
nothing in the law that gives the chairman of a board 
of education any different rights than any other mem- 
ber. To adopt a custom followed by some towns, in 
which the chairman does not vote, deprives him of 
a right which he had under the law. Hence, boards of 
education may determine for themselves whether the 
chairman may vote in the case of a tie. 

¢ The board of school commissioners of Montpelier, 
Vt., has decided “that pupils in the public schools will 
not be excused to participate during school hours in 
extra-school activities, except upon application to and 
approved by the board at its regular meeting preced- 
ing the event for which such application is made.” 

4 Perry, Okla. The board of education has adopted 
regulations to govern the use of the school bus. The 
regulations are as follows: 


1. Only pupils, faculty members, school officials, 
and/or chaperons approved by the superintendent of 
schools, and the driver approved by the board of 
education are to use the bus for transportation pur- 


ses. 

2. Pupils designated to represent the school in aca- 
demic, musical, or athletic contests or in any other 
capacity are to ride in the bus under the direction of 
a faculty member or approved chaperon, unless granted 
permission to go otherwise by the superintendent of 
schools. 

3. Pupils, faculty members, and chaperons are re- 
quested not to talk to the driver. 

4. The driver is requested not to carry on conversa- 
tion with the occupants of the bus. 

5. The bus is to come to a dead stop at all railroad 
grade crossings and a pupil, faculty member, official 
chaperon, or the driver is to get out and look both 
ways before crossing the track. 

6. All persons must ride inside the bus. 


¢ The school board of Dade County, Fla., has 
adopted a nonresident tuition regulation, which fixes 
the individual monthly pupil charges at $8 in the 
senior high school, $6 in the junior high school, and 
$4 in the elementary schools. Florida residents are 
exempt from tuition charges. 

4 The school community of Newton, Mass., has 
put its foot down on the use of its high school for 
commercial purposes. It adheres to the rule that the 
outside events carried on in the school halls must 
have a charitable purpose. 
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School Architects Directory 





F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marquette, 
Michigan 





CARL W. CLARK A. 1. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
"loraner Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 













MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 
— A Rg RB my: Py t, — 3, 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 








ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


other services considered, for it does not as 
immediately and directly affect the instruc- 
tional situation. 

In addition to the services considered in 
these tables some cities reported chief execu- 
tive officers in charge of curriculum, special 
services, health and medical services, business 
personnel, publications, rehabilitation, educa- 
tional measurements, pupil adjustment, audit- 
ing, transportation, etc. The majority were re- 
sponsible to the superintendent, although in 
the case of one city the officer in charge of 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. L. A. 





MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, II. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 


STARRETT and VAN VLECK 


ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 





medical service is responsible to the city board 
of health. 

In conclusion it is of interest to note that 21 
of the 84 cities which reported have complete 
unitary administrative responsibility with the 
superintendent as the chief executive officer. 
Some of the remaining 63 have a dual arrange- 
ment, some multiple, and 12 have in at least 
one department no clear definition of respon- 
sibility or responsibility to two or three au- 
thorities, that is, they may report directly to 
and be responsible to the superintendent, the 


business manager and a committee of the 


board. Responsibility to a number of author- 
ities, or no clear determination of responsibility 
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is an intolerable condition. There is too little 
observance of the axiom in political science 
that responsibility should be fixed. 

Concerning the trends in dual or multiple 
and unitary responsibility in city school admin- 
istration it should be noted that in some cities 
there is a movement toward unitary responsi- 
bility. In Los Angeles following the survey of 
1934, the recommendations of the survey staff 
were adopted to a large degree. Rochester re- 
ports that a gradual centralization of authority 
is being effected. Seattle moved in the right 
direction when it reduced the heads responsible 
directly to the board of education from seven 
to two in 1932. On the other hand, San Diego, 
in 1932, changed a unitary system into a 
triple one with a superintendent in charge of 
instruction, a business manager in charge of 
building maintenance, purchasing, etc., and an 
auditor in charge of accounts. Each of these 
heads reports directly to the board. New 
Orleans moved from a unitary system to a 
dual one in 1931. These few changes appear 
almost to balance each other, with approxi- 
mately the same number of cities moving to- 
ward unitary responsibility as away from it. 
The movement in either direction does not ap- 
pear significant. It appears as though many 
more battles will have to be fought, many more 
surveys made, much more interpretation of 
educational administration carried on, and 
many more years pass before practice and 
theory can be brought more closely together 
in this most vital aspect of educational 
administration. 


A CLASS-ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


of this plan with the previous year may prove 
little as to the effect of the enlarged activity 
program. However, with the same faculty, with 
one exception, and other general conditions seem- 
ingly the same, any marked differences in scholar- 
ship would, at least, justify an extensive study 
to determine the cause. Such a scholarship com- 
parison gives the following data: (1) The scholar- 
ship records of practically 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents were the same both years. (2) Higher marks 
were made by about one fourth of the students. 
(3) The other fourth made slightly lower grades. 
The per cent of failures for the two years was 
also the same. In order to make a further check 
on the possible effects of the new program, the 
school officials made investigations to determine 
the possible causes for the lower grades, and 
found rather definite causes, other than the change 
in the high-school schedule, for the lower scholastic 
records. 
Problems 


The outstanding problem in the smaller high 
school is that of adding more worth-while activ- 
ities to meet the student interests and demands. 
Many activities have been judged failures because 
the teachers have not had sufficient training and 
interest in the subject. It is wiser to develop 
such a program slowly, and to be reasonably sure 
that the teachers are capable of directing the ac- 
tivity work the same as in all subjects. 

Some students will be found in most any group 
who are disinterested. All should be required to 
take an active part in the activity or dropped 
a the group and assigned to a regular study 

all. 

The writer believes that every school activity 
should be on an equal basis. If an activity or class 
is not worthy of credit it should be eliminated 
from the program. Credit for activities is on the 
basis of one unit for 7.5 hours of activities a week 
for an entire year. 

The activity-curriculum material is prepared by 
the faculty as carefully as that for the regular 
subject. Constant revisions are made to keep the 
material up to date. The qualifications of the 
teachers for activity directors are also considered 
as carefully as for teaching academic subjects. If 
an activity is not a success it is dropped and new 
ones are not added unless qualified teachers are 
available. 
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The best school systems throughout the country, both public 
and private, request us to recommend teachers to them. Excel- 
lent teachers are always in demand. 








DUDFIELD?S Dustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. {6,%,*smet Seeet 





for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 
‘UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





CAPS ond GOWNS 


For Graduation, Chorus Groups, 
Choirs. Special money-saving, 
money-making plan. Write for 
full details and _ returnable 
sample. No expense or obliga- 
tion on your part. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co. 1050 S. 4th St., 


Greenville, Illinois. 












Write for your free sample. Let SLATEX prove blackboards need 
never be old or grey. ts approximately 75c per room. 


Carbon Solvents Labs. 965 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Eat. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
” we We Realeter Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 









ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR BETTER STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


BECK STUDIOS 


Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 


CiMCIMNATI.OHIO 


Columbia Chair Desk 


Scroll Plywood seat 
if desired 


Medium size $4.35 
Add 30c for larger sizes. 


Deduct 30c for smaller 
sizes. 







Send for Catalogue 


Columbia School 
Furniture Corp. 
Indianapolis Indiana 


Boehm Bindery 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
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THE MARKET PLACE 
RIL 


Our style book shows 88 
Designs in Colors. Also special 
designing to embody your own 
ideas. Fine samples. By all 
means, write us before you buy. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 1049 South 
Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





NEW FOLDING TABLES 


Transform your gymnasium, recreation or other room in- 
to dining room in five minutes. In successful use in Detroit 
schools for five years. Illustrated literature on request. 


Wm. E. HARTMAN & CO. 
1915 Fort Street, West DETROIT, MICH. 





BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


. . . » Book Binding 
.» ++ School Annuals 
. . « « Magazine Binding 


104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











All the Christmas legends, carols, folklore, 
oems, customs, etc., which schools will soon 
@ needing are contained in 


Christmas 


The collection was gathered from the four cor- 
ners of the earth and represents almost every land. 


$1.50 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 








AMERICAN * 


SANDERPLANE 
With New Flexible Shoe 


Now shock absorbing shoe 
on this sander produces 
smoother jobs in a shorter 
time without any vibration. 
Use the American Sander- 
ore for Manual Training 

ork, Resurfacing Black- 
boards, Refinishing Desk 
Tops and many other applications. Get a demon- 
stration or more information now by writing to— 













The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Company 
516 South St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 


WANTED—Old established high-rated manu- 
facturer has opening for sales representative 
with established clientle who is capable of 
selling a quality line of combination and cyl- 
inder key padlocks to high schools, colleges, 
and public institutions. Liberal commission. 
Side-line proposition. State qualifications and 
territory covered. Write American School Board 
Journal, M. 24, Milwaukee, Wis. 


- ———_—$———$—— ee - ————— 


Tubuter and Spiral Slide Tyee 
FIRE ESCAPES 


More than 5,000 in use 
POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N Kimball Ave Chicego 


Catalog on Request 











COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


TIFFIN] 
Cenic 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


PETCO 


As 


TRADE MARK 


Wrestling Mats 


AND MAT COVERS 


Wrestling requires proper equipment for safety. Leading 
Schools use Petco wrestling and gymnasium mats. 
Write for Booklet 


PETERSEN & CO, =. 


4221 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PARAGON CHALKBOARD 


A high quality chalkboard of great strength, and low 
cost. Cannot be broken with a hammer, is water- 
proof, and guaranteed against warping or bulging. 
Takes full clean chalk mark, is easily erased, and un- 
der normal use is guaranteed for ten years. Can be 
set with matched joints the same as natural slate. 
Furnished in widths of 3, 34or 4 feet, and in 
lengths from 6 to 12 feet. Can be had in black, 
tan, white, or yellow. Write for samples. 


'N. ¥Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE Incorporated KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers of: 
School Room Heaters... with Ventilation Feature ® 
SANOLET Septic Toilets @ Chemical Toilets e Large 
Steel Septic Tanks e@ EVERCOOL Gravity Drinking 
Fountains @ Heavy Duty Gas Ranges for Domestic 
Science Department and Cafeteria. 














Impartial Valuations of 
Industrial, Commercial and 
Educational Property. A 
quarter century of factual 
appraisal service to Amer- 
ica’s more conservative 


1) business institutions. 


The [loyd-Thomas Co. 


APPRAISAL b ENGINEERS 


's RAVENS WOOD Awe 


Quiet, Please 
Professor: You can’t sleep in my class! 
Student: If you didn’t talk so loud I could. — 
Chelsea Record. 


Well, Could You 
Teacher: “There’s no difficulty in the world that 
cannot be overcome.” 
Pupil: “Have you ever tried squeezing toothpaste 
back into the tube?” 


Quite Doggy! 

“Yes,” the teacher explained, “quite a few plants 
and flowers have ‘dog’ for an antecedent. For example, 
there is dog-wood, dog-rose, and dog-violet. Can you 
think of any other?” 

One pupil raised his hand. 

“Yes, George, what is it?” asked the teacher. 

“Collie-flower,” exclaimed George. 


Things Brought Home 
Jerry: “I like to hear that professor lecture on 
chemistry. He brings things home to me that I have 
never seen before.” 
Tom: “That’s nothing; so. does my laundry.” 


Nitrates 
Chemistry Teacher: Can you tell me about nitrates? 
Pupil: They are cheaper than day rates. — Wildcat 
Weekly. 


Was It Size? 
Abe: Did you make the debating team? 
Jim: N-n-no, they s-s-said I w-w-wasn’t t-t-tall 
enough. — Barracks Bag. 


Beg Pardon! 
Old School Teacher: How dare you swear before 
me? 
Pupil: Excuse me; I didn’t know you wanted to 
swear first. — Rookie. 


Cause of Injury 
“Did you get hurt when you were on the football 
eleven?” 
“No, it was while the eleven were on me.” 


Wanted to See All 
Professor: This is the stadium. 
Visitor: Fine! Now take us through the curriculum. 
They say you have a fine one here. 


Reverse English 
Teacher: Correct the sentence, “Before any 
damage could be done the fire was put out by the 
volunteer fire brigade.” 
Boy: “The fire was put out before any damage 
could be done by the volunteer fire brigade.” — Pear- 
son’s Weekly. 


Correct Use 
Teacher (during written English test): “Write a 
sentence with the word ‘analysis’ in it.” 
Pupil’s Exam Paper: “The teacher told us to look 
up the word ‘analysis’ in the dictionary.’”” — Chelsea 
(Mass.) Record. 


Something Good 
The father was reading the school report which 
had just been handed to him by his hopeful son. His 
brow was wrathful as he read: “English, poor; French, 
weak; mathematics, fair’; and he gave a glance of 
disgust at the quaking lad. “Well, dad,” said the son, 
“it is not as good as it might be, but have you seen 
that?” And he pointed to the next line, which read: 

“Health, excellent.” — American Boy. 


Her Solution 
Mrs. Jones: I never punish my children. It’s de- 
cidedly against my principles. 
Teacher: I wonder how you can expect to manage 
them. 
Mrs. Jones: I tell my husband when they mis- 
behave and he thrashes them. 


Experienced 

A teacher in charge of the cafeteria of the Spalding 
School, where Chicago’s crippled children are in- 
structed, tells this story. 

“Are you sure you can cut your meat,” she asked 
a struggling lad of eight. 

“Sure, teacher,” answered the boy. “We have it 
just as tough at home.” 


Freshman? 
Freshie: Do you ever write home for money? 
Soph.: Never. 
Freshie: I think it’s better to send telegrams, too. 


New Ph.D.: What did you think of my argument? 
Old Professor: It was sound, very sound—in 
fact, there was nothing but sound to it. 


Teacher: “Willie! Define the word puncture.” 

Willie: “A puncture is a little hole in a tire usually 
found at a great distance from a garage.’”’ — Pennsyl- 
vania Motorist. 
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Buyer” News») 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


Advantages of Nesbitt Heating Units. John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., has just 
issued a 32-page technical bulletin entitled “Perpetual 
June in the Classroom: The Story of Syncretized Air.” 
The booklet answers many questions on heating and 
ventilation for schoolrooms and shows how “perpetual 
June in the classroom” may be insured by syncretized 
air, which is obtained through the use of Nesbitt heat- 
ing units. These units are quiet, economical, and have 
by tests proved that they maintain uniform tempera- 
ture, prevent overheating in mild weather, insure uni- 
form air delivery, and are thoroughly adjustable to 
provide recirculated air when this is necessary in cold 
weather. 

The Nesbitt syncretizers are guaranteed to be free 
from defects in manufacture and operation. Syn- 
cretizer radiator tubes and fins assure permanent and 
positive thermal contact, and quick for the average 
classroom without the aid of extra direct radiation. 

Complete information concerning these heating units 
will be furnished by the Nesbitt Company on request. 


New Brown Instrument Catalog. The Brown In- 
strument Company, manufacturers of scientific instru- 
ments, Philadelphia, Pa., has announced a new catalog 
of Brown thermometers and pressure gauges, entitled 
Catalog No. 6703. 

This catalog covers the complete line of thermom- 
eters and pressure gauges, including indicating, record- 
ing, and controlling devices, and enumerates the range 
of uses to which they are applicable. It describes the 
classes of thermometers and gauges, explains their 
outstanding constructional features in simple, non- 
technical language, and offers a detailed description of 
each instrument. 

The Brown Instrument Company is well known and 
the service it renders to users of its instruments is a 
factor to be considered when purchasing equipment 
of a scientific character. Each instrument is warranted 
to be free from defects in material or workmanship. 
The firm maintains a staff of engineers who are at 
the call of customers under the Brown periodic service 
plan. 


A New Microscope. The Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., has announced the com- 
pletion of a new stereo binocular microscope. It is the 
lowest priced binocular manufactured by the firm and 
includes all of the special advantages, including stand- 
ard objectives and eyepieces of the earlier binoculars. 
Complete descriptive circulars will be sent to any 
school authority upon request. 


Announce New School Sound Systems. The 
Webster Company, Chicago, Ill, has announced the 
completion of the new Webster Sectionalized Sound 
Systems for schools and educational institutions. 

The Webster systems are designed on a sectional 
basis, one section taking care of approximately ten 


NEW WEBSTER SOUND SYSTEM 


rooms. Provision is made in the cabinet to accommo- 
date additional sections, which permits an institution 
to start with one unit and without change, to gradu- 
ally expand the system as desired. 

In addition to possessing this revolutionary sec- 
tional feature; the systems are extremely simple to 
install. A number of important features. are incor- 
porated in the new systems, among which are a com- 
bined radio-receiving set, a microphone, and a phono- 
graph; a distribution choice of radio program, phono- 
graph, or microphone speech; two-way communica- 
tions from the central control to each outlet point; 
and an emergency cut-in switch to all points. 

A copy of the catalog, together with complete in- 
structions on installation, are available upon request. 
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Link-Belt Stoker for Schools. The Link-Belt Com- 
pany, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has an- 
nounced a new 28-page technical booklet, No. 1619, 
describing the new Link-Belt automatic coal stokers 
for industrial and commercial use in capacities up to 
300 h.p. 

The Link-Belt stoker insures uniform pressures on 
temperature, eliminates ash handling, promotes smoke- 
less combustion at all times, permits the use of fuel 
that is stable in price, relieves the engineer of back- 
breaking duties, and increases the efficiency and capac- 
ity of the boiler. The firm makes the well-substantiated 
claim that the stoker effects boiler-room savings on 
an average of 45 per cent, and that it is not uncom- 
mon for savings to greatly exceed 50 per cent. 

The Link-Belt stoker is fitted with special burning 
heads to fit the combustion characteristics of different 
coals. It is unusually quiet in operation; the fan 
equipment is of the highest quality; the motors to 
drive the stoker are made by a nationally known 
manufacturer; the feed worm is driven through a 
universal joint, which reduces noise and wear and 
tear; the worm is made in one piece from special 
alloyed steel, and is of ample size to convey coal 
without crushing; smokeback prevention is accom- 
plished without the use of outside pipes. 

The stoker is adapted for use in all schools and 
educational institutions. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition. Superintendents and teachers will be inter- 
ested in a new, illustrated booklet, issued by the G. 
& C. Merriam Company, and describing some of the 
unusual features of the book. A dictionary is com- 
monly considered a dry, uninteresting collection of 
facts concerning words. In truth, however, it is a 
fascinating and thrilling way to peerless wonders of 
knowledge. 

The present circular indicates only a few of the 
thousands of surprising bits of information which can 
be found within the covers of a Webster dictionary 
and which will amuse and interest adults as well as 
children. 

Copies of the circular will be sent to any school 
authority upon request. 


Dunham Adjustable Regulating Valve. The new 
Dunham regulating valve, recently placed on the 
market by the C. A. Dunham Company, 450 East 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill., is both a radiator valve and 
an adjustable regulating plate as well. The valve 
provides the means for changing the size of the orifice 
without disconnecting the radiator. Used with the 
Dunham vacuum heating system, which circulates 
subatmospheric steam of varying temperatures, it per- 
mits balancing and regulating individual radiators. A 
raised cap contains the adjusting mechanism, which is 
thus out of the steam flow. It prevents tampering by 
unauthorized persons, but it is easily accessible to 
those authorized. 


NEW DUNHAM REGULATING VALVE 


The bellows-diaphragm construction makes the valve 
packless and leakproof. The expansion member of 
tinned phosphor-bronze is built so that all of the 
movement is spread over corrugations on the flat 
sides, instead of at the edges, thus insuring a maxi- 
mum of resiliency and wear. The valve has no pack- 
ing, spring, or stuffing box. 

The valve is adaptable to existing heating systems 
where heating satisfaction is low because of a lack of 
“balanced” steam distribution. After the valve is once 
installed, the needed adjustments to secure correct 
balancing can be made without interruption to the 
heating service. 

The Dunham valve is available in a variety of styles 
and patterns. It can be furnished in lever-and-wheel 
handle, or lock-and-shield types, and in angle, straight- 
way, right-hand, and left-hand patterns for each of 
these types. It can also be furnished with a special 
extension stem where it must be installed behind a 
grille. 


CREATIVE WRITING CONTEST 
ANNOUNCED 


The International Business Machines Corporation, 
New York City, has announced the third annual na- 
tional competition for high-school students in creative 
writing. The contest is open to junior and senior stu- 
dents of private, parochial, and public high schools 
of the United States. The winning essays will be se- 
lected by a group of persons prominent im national 
educational affairs. 
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ADOPT NEW DAILY PROGRAM IN 
DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


A new administrative plan has been introduced in 
the Douglas High School, at Douglas, Ariz. Under 
the direction of Mr. George A. Bergfield, principal 
of the high school, all general study halls have been 
discontinued and the school day has been divided 
into six periods, in addition to a: homeroom period. 
The morning periods, which are four in number, are 
63 minutes in length. The afternoon periods are 70 
minutes long. Homerooms meet in the afternoon for a 
period of 15 minutes. Sufficient time for assemblies is 
taken from the homeroom and afternoon periods. The 
first period of the day begins at eight o’clock, and the 
afternoon session closes at 3:50 p.m. 

While enrollment in the first-period classes is volun- 
tary, all students are required to attend classes the 
remaining five periods of the day. Approximately one 
half of each period is given to supervised study, but 
homework is required of all students. 

The operation of the plan has indicated that it has- 
proved successful in a number of ways. Discipline 
cases have been reduced in number. The number of 
failing students has been reduced to a new low point. 
The scholarship average of the entire school has been 
raised, as proved by the grades given students at the 
end of the first grade period. 


HEMPSTEAD STUDIES JANITORIAL 
CONDITIONS 


The board of education of Hempstead, N. Y., has 
recently accepted a report on janitorial service, based 
on a study made under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of buildings and the superintendent of schools. 
As a result of the study, some interesting facts have 
been brought out, and some important changes will 
be made. 

To determine the man power required for the 
several school buildings, a “cleaning unit” was estab- 
lished as the basis of comparison. This “cleaning unit” 
consists of the average time which is necessary to 
sweep, dust, and otherwise clean an ordinary class- 
room. All buildings were evaluated with the “unit” 
as a measuring stick. It was found that the high- 
school building has been distinctly undermanned, 
while the grade-school buildings have an excess of 
cleaning personnel. 

The committee has suggested that the surplus of 
janitors in the graded schools be transferred to the 
high school. Under the plan, it is the purpose to divide 
the group into sections for carpentry, painting, elec- 
trical, and plumbing work, and to require the men 
to do such repairs on all the school buildings and in 
classrooms as are usually left for the summer-vaca- 
tion period. 
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It has been recommended that the repair group be 
used as emergency help for shoveling snow in the 
winter and for taking care of the grass in the summer. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the janitor 
is as important as the teacher and that janitors should 
be selected with as much care. It was proposed that 
a school for janitors be established on Long Island, 
and that two days’ attendance each year be required 
of all janitors in the schools. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 The public-school authorities of Boston have been 
stirred over the discovery that out-of-town pupils 
have been attending the Boston schools, without the 
payment of tuition fees. This has been accomplished 
by giving false addresses and misleading information 
as to legal residence. The Boston Herald-News says: 
“It is discreditable to parents and a pretty poor ex- 
ample for youth to encourage resort to fraud and 
deceit in order to gain free schooling. While it can 
hardly be believed that such devices are extensive in 
Massachusetts, the discovery of enough cases of the 
kind in Boston to warrant action against the fraud 
suggests a check-up in other cities.” 

4 Rochester, N. H. The school board has received 
a report from its special committee recommending the 
six-six plan of organization for the public schools. 
The committee, under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
Wood, chairman, conducted a study of school organ- 
ization designed to overcome a bad situation due to 
a lack of suitable accommodations in the high school. 

¢ Mount Clemens, Mich. Special classes have been 
formed to correct speech defects among school chil- 
dren. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board, upon the sug- 
gestion of Mr. C. R. Ball, music supervisor, has voted 
to reorganize the music department. A special com- 
mittee has recently completed a study of music work 
conducted in other schools with a view of its use in 
the local schools. The new program will include song 
fests and appreciation programs during the auditorium 
periods to stimulate interest in music. New phono- 
graph records and music-appreciation textbooks for 
each grade will be purchased for use in music classes. 

4 Perth Amboy, N. J. The high school has made 
an important departure in household arts, industrial 
arts, and fine arts. New courses have been prepared 
by the faculty which have been approved by the 
board of education and the state department of edu- 
cation.: The courses carry full hour credits, or five 
hours of classroom work a week, and carry five di- 
ploma credits in place of two and one-half credits as 
formerly. 

4 Kannapolis, N. C. The city schools will be oper- 
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ated for nine months during the school year 1936-37. 
The extra month was made possible by the Cannon 
Mills Company, which is paying for the extra month. 
No extra tax of any kind has been found necessary. 

4 After several years of steady growth, a sudden drop 
in the enrollment of the schools at Elgin, Ill., was ex- 
perienced. Upon conducting a survey, Supt. Theodore 
Saam discovered that many high-school students had 
secured employment and had left school. 

¢ The bus-transportation system of the New York 
City schools has been extended, under a new law, to 
all children who attend private schools within the city 
limits. The children benefited live principally in the 
outskirts and attend grade schools at considerable dis- 
tances from their homes. Similar service has been 
maintained for the pupils in the public schools for 
some years. 

¢ Canton, N.C. Supt. A. J. Hutchins and his asso- 
ciates in the executive school staff have recently begun 
a study of child indigency, comprising two groups of 
pupils (a) those coming within the compulsory school 
ages of 7 to 14, and (b) those over the compulsory 
age who have not attempted a full high-school course. 

It is planned to carry out a follow-up of the study 
by recommending a purely vocational section for the 
high school to train boys for specific vocations. 

It is planned by the school board to provide a local 
tax supplement which will enable the addition of a 
ninth month to the school term and provide other 
necessary school activities. One of these activities is a 
program of physical education which will reach every 
child in the school system. 

4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The administrative department 
has recognized the growing need for safety instruction 
in the classrooms and has encouraged the regular use 
of materials, including a state bulletin on safety, and 
certain reference material, for use in the classroom by 
the teachers. Safety councils have been established in 
all schools for the purpose of emphasizing methods of 
prevention. 

4 Billings, Mont. School District No. 2, in Yellow- 
stone County, has this year established a department 
of testing and guidance, under the direction of Mr. 
C. C. Shively. The director is also co-ordinator for 
the part-time co-operative work in which about 100 
boys and girls in high school are taking one fourth of 
their credit in actual positions in the city. 

4 The departmental seventh and eighth grades of the 
public schools of District No. 2, Billings, Mont., have 
been designated as a prospective junior high school 
during the present school year. It is the purpose to 
convert the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades into a 
regular junior high school next year. The necessary 
curriculum changes are being made this year in these 
grades. 
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Lyon Chair (CL-190) springy steel 
cane seat and back. Use indoors 
or out. 


Built to Withstand 
Aad Ville: age 


Lyon Lockers include every 
type needed for elementary, 
high schools and junior highs... 
box lockers, parts lockers, shoe 
lockers, storage shelving and 
wardrobe cabinets. Write for 
catalog. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The life of a folding chair is hard and 
hectic—shunted from storage room to 
gym—auditorium—assembly room—any- 
where a temporary seating need develops. 
Practical economy dictates selection of 
Lyon Steel Chairs. Maintain a complete 
supply of comfortable, attractive portable 
Lyon Chairs. Avoid constant repair and 
replacement expense. 

Designed along simple, graceful lines, 
Lyon Steel Folding Chairs have wide 
seats, correctly pitched, form-fitting 
backs. Rigid construction that gives “easy 
chair” comfort to large or small persons. 
Widespread legs prevent skidding, tip- 
ping, or collapsing. They never produce 
the squeaks and clatter so annoying to 
both speaker and audience. A distinctive 
tear-proof hinge—and the absence of 
rough edges or sharp corners—prevent 
damage to fingers, dresses and stockings. 

Write for Catalog describing this strong, light- 

weight all-purpose Lyon Steel Folding Chair 


available in a wide variety of styles, types and 
colors. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 
1512 River St. Aurora, Ill. 


LYON (4 icc 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, * 














NORTON 


DOOR CLOSERS 


Norton Door Closers are manu- 

factured by the largest exclusive 

manufacturer of door control- 

ling devices in the world. There 

is a specialized door control to 
fit your need. Norton Door Closers carry outstanding 
features, such as leakproof construction, which permits 
the use of mineral oil—the correct lubricant. 


WRITE FOR THE NORTON CATALOG 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


2906 N. Western Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


@ DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS © 








Waite T0 US 


REGARDING YOUR 
LOCKER LOCK 


_ P R O B L E M S 


LOCKER LOCK 
NO. L3374 


WY trout obligation we offer you 


the advice and cooperation of men in our 

organization who are authorities on lock equip- 

ment for school lockers. If you will send us a e eosmmaumene 
description of your requirements, one of our PADLOCK 
experts will gladly submit complete recommen- NO. 579 
dations. 


YALE Locker Locks are made in a 
wide range of models, built-in com- 
bination locks, combination, pad- 
locks and key-operated locks, to 
meet all requirements, both for new 
illustrations and replacement. 


-YALE- 


SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 





Of course you wouldn’t give Wyandotte as a Christ- 
mas present to your family or friends. But while 
you’re enjoying a Merry Christmas in your home 
don’t forget to give your business a Christmas pres- 
ent, too. Give it Wyandotte, and your business, and 


you, will enjoy a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


THE J. 8B. FORD COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE, 


MICH. 











GEOGRAPHY 


The practical effect of a belief is the real test of its soundness. 
Froude 


Ever since last February when Roy Winthrop Hatch 
gave his notable demonstration of teaching before the 
Department of Superintendence at St. Louis, he has 
been in constant demand for similar appearances. 


Masterful teaching is always appealing. In the case of 
Mr. Hatch it is doubly so for several reasons. In the first 
place his teaching is in the field of the social studies, 
the studies of paramount interest at the present time. 


Second, Mr. Hatch is nationally famous as co-author 
with De Forest Stull of the outstanding textbooks of 
this era of progressive education, the New Geographies. 


Mr. Hatch, the teacher of citizenship interested in 
geography as the core of the social studies, and Mr. 
Stull, the teacher of geography recognizing the social 
vitality of his subject, have by their books pointed the 
ideal path to real integration of the social studies. 


The New Geography, as presented by these masters 
of the subject, is definitely the core of the social 
studies program. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





